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This Issue in Brief 
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Fact-finding activities of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, established more than 60 years ago, has become 
the Government’s principal fact-finding agency in the field of labor economics. 
The article on page 927 describes the Bureau’s activities, the types of data compiled, 
and the forms in which the materials are made available. Included in the fields 
of subject matter discussed are employment trends, manpower supplies and 
problems, labor turnover, productivity, earnings and wages, working conditions, 
prices and the cost of living, and industrial accidents. 


Supplies of food in independent retail stores, March, 1945. 


Supplies of meat were very scarce in March 1945, and two-fifths or more of the 
independent retail dealers were without stocks of the major grades and cuts. 
Butter, sugar, and shortening were in greater supply, and canned vegetables and 
the most important other foodstuffs were ample. e article on page 954 shows 
the proportions of independent dealers without supplies of 23 important foods in 


March 1945. 
Strikes and lockouts in 1944. 


During the year 1944, there were 4,956 strikes and lockouts, involving approx- 
imately 2,116,000 workers. Idleness resulting from these stoppages amounted to 
about 8,721, man-days, or 0.09 percent of the available working time. About 
70 of each 1,000 wage earners employed were involved in a work stoppage at 
some time during the year, and were idle an average of 4.1 workdays. Sixty-nine 
strikes followed strike votes conducted by the National Labor Relations Board 
under the War Labor Disputes Act, but the workers involved in these disputes 
constituted less than 5 percent of all workers involved in stoppages. The 
National War Labor Biniw too directly concerned with 1,629 strikes foe lockouts 
in 1944. An analysis of the strikes and lockouts occurring in 1944 is given in an 
article on page 957. 


Postwar employment prospects for women in the hosiery industry. 


Wartime losses of men in the hosiery industry led to the employment of women 
in substantial numbers. The repiacement of men by women occurred not only in 
occupations in which the services of women had previously been utilized but also 
in those hitherto closed to women. In some instances, especially in the occupa- 
tion of knitting, this necessitated a change in work routines and some job simpli- 
fication. The gains in the employment of women will be carried over into the 
postwar period except for those occupations in which job simplification and the 
subdivision of duties were accepted only as temporary expedients. Page 978. 


Labor requirements for manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

Estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on operations of the 
synthetic-rubber industry during 1943 and the first half of 1944, indicate that 
the 55 plants in the industry will require almost 20,000 employees to produce 
at the rated annual capacity of 833,704 long tons of crude rubber, or an average 
of 23.8 employees per 1,000 long tons of synthetic rubber produced, if all plants 
operate at designed levels. Operating employees will constitute the largest 
group in the work force, but plant maintenance will require almost as many 
workers. Approximately three-fourths of the employees will be wage earners. 
The number of wage earners required per unit of product decreases markedly 
as plant size increases; unit Jabor requirements for the group of smallest plants 
are approximately three times those for the group of largest plants. Page 990. 
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Shipyard injuries, 1944, 

Shipyard injury records indicate that 19,000 disabling injuries were preventeg 
and that at least 380,000 man-days were saved, to hasten the production of ships 
during 1944, as a result of the safety program sponsored by the Maritime Com. 
mission and the Navy Department. In 1944 the average injury-frequency rajo 
for private shipyards was 23.2—a decrease of 23 percent from the 1943 rate 
Poor housekeeping conditions and improper lifting were the leading ‘causes of 
injuries to shipyard workers. Page 1018. 


Sick-leave provisions in union agreements. 


Of 5,000 collective agreements examined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
350 provide paid sick leave, three-fourths of these being found in nonmanu. 
facturing industries. Some of these stipulate full pay for a limited period, others 
a portion of full pay for a limited period, and a few merely supplement group 
insurance or workmen’s compensation benefits. The maximum leave provided 
varies from 3 days for all regular employees to 52 weeks per year for employees 
with long service. Paid-sick-leave provisions are fairly prevalent in agreements 
covering workers in the electric, water, and gas, and the telephone and telegraph 
industries; and in those covering office and professional, wholesale and retaj 
trade, and State, county, and municipal workers. Page 1023. 


New nonfarm dwelling units, 1943 and 1944. 


The 169,000 nonfarm family dwelling units started in 1944 were a little less 
than half the number started during 1943 and lower than in any year since 1934. 
the number had dropped by three-fourths from the prewar total of 715,000 units 
in 1941. Labor and material shortages have been chiefly responsible for the 
continued decline in 1944, and further decline may be expected in 1945. 

Over 80 percent of the new units in 1944 were privately financed as compared 
to only slightly over half in 1943 and three-fifths in 1942 when the publicly 
financed war bousing program was at its height. 

It is estimated that construction of the 169,000 new units started in 1944 will 
involve expenditures of approximately 530 million dollars. Page 1053. 


Annual and hourly earnings in Philadelphia knitted-outerwear industry, 
1943. 


Comparatively full employment was afforded to workers in the knitted outer- 
wear industry in Philadelphia, in 1943. Of 4,051 workers employed for varying 
periods of time during that year, 1,380 worked at least 46 weeks and had average 
gross annual earnings of $1,739. Straight-time hourly earnings averaged 72.8 
cents for all workers employed 6 weeks or more. Over a fourth of the workers 
were paid less than 50 cents an hour and about 16 percent at least $1.00 an hour. 


Page 1062. 
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Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods—Continued 
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Cost of living 


Cost-of-liv index A at earners in large 
cities): All items 1° 
Food 


SBEREER 
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Miscellan 
Retail food prices (large cities) 


Retail price index: All foods 
Cereals and bakery erm. Mise . 
Meats. - ; 1935-39= 100_- 
Dairy products._........__.-_.-__-- ..--| 1985-39= 100. 
Eggs 1935-39= 100. _. 

Fruits and vegetables _ - ...--------| 1935-39100... 

Beverages. 1935-39 = 100_ _ - 

Fats and oils 1935-39= 100. __ 

Sugar and sweets 1935-39= 100. __ 


Wholesale prices 


Wholesale price index; all commodities____ _- 
All commodities other than farm prod- 


ucts. 
All commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and foods. 





National income and erpenditures 
National income payments, total (BFDC).. 
Consumer BTDO.” for goods and7serv- 
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Retail sales, Sotal (BFDC).. Me 
Production 
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Minerals : 
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Construction expenditures, all types (ex- 348 
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Building construction started in urban areas_ 104 79 67 91 (8 
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Carloadings index, unadjusted (FR) : 136 130 132 132 | 101 
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1 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used; BC (Bureau of 
= a Broo t (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economics); BFDC 
° of Foreign ax and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines). Most of 
the > cuvent 

2 10-month deed yo, 1940. 

3 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these a ee in unemployed civilian labor 
force. Civilian employment in nonagricultural ural establishments differs from employment in civilian labor 
force, mainly because of — of such groups as self-employed and domestic and casual workers. 

‘ Includes workers am a pl y construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmaint« 
nance construction workers employed directly | the Federal Government). Other force-account non- 
or construction employment is included under manufacturing and the other groups. 


7A 

5 
© Tis name santas na those formeriy pablidhed in this table as “strikes.” 
®” For the coverage of this index, see p. 1079. 
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Fact-Finding Activities of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ' 


THE act of Congress under which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
operates defines its function as that of acquiring and diffusing informa- 
tion on subjects connected with labor “in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense of that word.” During its 60-year history, the 
Bureau has become the Government’s principal fact-finding agency 
in the field of labor economics, particularly with respect to the collec- 
tion and analysis of data on employment and manpower developments, 
wages, working conditions, price trends, and the costs and standards of 
living. The present war, as did World War I, the depression of the 
1930’s, and other economic and social crises, necessitated some 
redirection of the Bureau’s work in order to meet the needs of the 
times. The changes, however, have been in the nature of shifts in 
emphasis, and there has been no modification in basic approach. 
The Bureau’s activities continue to be geared to provide the kinds 
of facts required for the solution of present-day and probable future 
economic problems as they arise or can be predicted with some 
assurance. 

The complex problems which grew out of the present conflict, 
together with consideration of the postwar adjustments that will have 
to be made, are reflected in the scope of the Bureau’s current opera- 
tions to a marked degree. Typical of recent developments is the 
extension of its work in the collection of price and wage data to provide 
a factual basis for administration of the stabilization programs by the 
agencies charged with those responsibilities. This and other tasks 
assigned to the Bureau have resulted in a very great increase in the 
volume of data available in its files. Simultaneously, shortages in 
manpower and materials have made it impossible to prepare much 
of this information for general distribution. The purpose of the 
present discussion is to provide a brief description of the Bureau’s 
more important activities, together with some notes on the types of 
data which are published, or can be made available on request, and 
“Tr which they may serve. 

e Bureau of Labor Statistics has no enforcement or administrative 
functions of any sort. Virtually all of the basic data it collects from 
workers, businessmen, and other governmental agencies are supplied 
by these individuals through voluntary cooperation based on their 
interest in and need for the analyses and summaries which result. 
It follows, therefore, that the research and statistical projects planned 
by the Bureau grow out of the needs of these same groups for informa- 


' Prepared by Harold R, Hosea, in cooperation with the Bureau's Branch Chiefs, 
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tion of one kind or another, and its program is based on these require- 
ments as they are made known by the representatives of labor 
management, and other Government agencies. Cooperation jg 
facilitated by the fact that the materials compiled by the Bureau are 
presented typically as statistical summaries. The confidential data 
supplied by individuals cooperating in its studies are never released. 
even to another Government agency, in a form which would disclose 
information on the operations of an individual firm or organization. 
unless permission has been obtained in advance from those who 
furnished the materials. ) 

Space does not permit anything approaching a complete enumera- 
tion of the wide variety of statistical and research materials assembled 
by the Bureau. It is hoped, however, that the following description 
of the general nature of the Bureau’s work in the several broad fields 
will help to make this large volume of information more readily 
accessible. 


Employment and the Labor Force 


One of the Bureau’s most important continuing functions is the 
task of providing current information on the status and characteris- 
tics of the employed segment of the Nation’s labor force. Basic data 
on the total working population are compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census through the decennial censuses and the Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force. This information is collected from the individuals 
who constitute the labor force; the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the 
other hand, is responsible for assembling and presenting the materials 
on total nonagricultural employment furnished by industrial and 
commercial establishments, i.e., employers. These activities and, 
consequently, the data which result fall into two general groups. 
The first is made up of a series of regular or periodic reports on the 
trends of employment’and the’characteristics of the workers in a wide 
variety of industries. The second type of ‘undertaking is concerned 
with analyses of special problems relating to the characteristics of the 
labor force, the outlook for employment in the future, manpower 
needs, and allied subjects. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


In order to provide basic information on the trend of employment, 
more than 115,000 establishments voluntarily supply the Bureau with 
regular reports on the numbers of workers during a representative 
pay period in each month. Information on total man-hours worked 
and aggregate wages paid are also shown on the same questionnaire. 
The firms which report constitute a carefully selected cross section of 
some 150 manufacturing industries; consequently, it is possible to 
estimate the general trend for each of these ftvaheion by relating 
the experience of these sample firms to benchmark data in the form 
of complete counts made at infrequent intervals. Similar information 
is made available for the more important nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries such as retail trade, construction, and utilities. To these data 
are added the information in reports from F ederal, State, and local 
government agencies. The result is an estimate of the total volume 
of nonagricultural employment. 
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This information may be found in a mimeographed monthly report 
entitled ‘Employment and Pay Rolls: Detailed Report,” which also 
includes the corresponding pay-roll indexes and State estimates of 
total nonagricultural oe War conditions have made it 
necessary to reduce the numbers and distribution of most of the Bu- 
reau’s publications. For this reason, the detailed reports are sent 
only to organizations urgently in need of the data at the earliest 
ossible moment. Much of this information is also published in the 
Monthly Labor Review approximately 3 to 4 weeks after the appear- 
ance of the preliminary release. A brief general summary of the 
employment situation, providing an pest estimate and data for 
broad industry groups, is issued in the form of a release about the 
middle of the month following that to which the information relates. 
Another mimeographed monthly release provides indexes of employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries for about 100 metropolitan areas or 
cities. Summaries showing the numbers of women employed in 
manufacturing industries are also prepared from time to time. 


Scope of the Data 


The types of information outlined in the foregoing paragraphs 
have evolved over a period of nearly 25 years. Indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls, based on this voluntary reporting system by 
employers, are available back to 1923; prior to that date, and ex- 
tending back to 1909, similar but less detailed material was com- 
piled from the several Censuses of Manufactures. For a number of 
reasons, none of the series can be regarded as completely continuous 
over the entire period. In the first place, the number of industrial 
and commercial establishments is so great as to preclude the possi- 
bility of a complete monthly census; consequently, sampling pro- 
cedures must be used. Irrespective of the adequacy of any sample, 
biases are likely to develop over periods of time, partly as a result 
of changes in the characteristics of the industry as a whole. It is 
necessary, therefore, to evaluate the sample from time to time as 
benchmarks (i.e., data based on complete enumerations) become 
available. From 1923 to 1939, the Bureau’s estimates were revised, 
as necessary, on the basis of the biennial Census of Manufactures. 
No such census has been undertaken since 1939, and the revisions have 
therefore been made largely on the basis of reports to the Bureau of 
Employment Security in connection with the unemployment-compen- 
sation program and to the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 

One of the most complex problems has been the industrial classifica- 
tion of individual establishments which are, of course, grouped accord- 
ing to principal product or service. This perennial difficulty has been 
greatly aggravated by the wholesale conversions brought about by 
the war production program. Because the Bureau’s indexes are 
designed primarily to measure trends, the reporting firms have been 
retained in the industrial classifications which correspond to their 
ergs or services in 1939; the actual employment estimates have 

n revised on the basis of 1943 data from the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. The monthly employment and pay-roll indexes are 
available back to January 1939 on the current base. The data for 
earlier periods hhave been prepared only in terms of indexes based_on 
the average for 1923-25 as 100. 
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It is possible in some cases to link the employment and pay-ro|| 
trend data for periods prior to January 1939 with the more ree); 
information; the extent to which this can be done depends on {)}. 
degree of stability of the industry in question, as currently defined. 
In some cases—apparel manufacturing, for example—individual plas 
are unlikely to change the nature of their products sufficiently to re- 
quire shifting them from one industry classification to another. ()) 
the other hand, a plant originally. producing automobile parts, fo; 
instance, may, with comparative ease, shift to radio manufacturi). 
and thus bring about a change in its classification. These problems 
are complicated further in some cases by the necessity for revising a1 
amplifying the classification system itself in order to keep pace wit); 
technological changes and the development of new products an 
consumption patterns. The Bureau recognizes the genuine need of 
management, labor, and governmental agencies for long-time tre 
data on employment and pay rolls, particularly in connection with 1}. 
planning of future operations, and is glad to consider special requests 
for data. of this type when they are not available in the published 
series. 


EMPLOYMENT IN INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The demands of the war on industry, particularly for munitions, 
have made it necessary for the Bureau to devote increasing attention 
to the movement of employment-and earnings in plants manufacturiiy 
aircraft, ships, arms, ammunition, and similar items. These activitics 
have involved the preparation of data for industries made up of plants 
classified on the basis of current output rather than peacetime products 
or services as in the case of the regular trend series. The summaries 
made available include detailed data on employment, working conii- 
tions, and production in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 
Typical are articles entitled “Employment in the Shipbuilding In- 
dustry, 1935-43,” and “Wartime Development of the Aircraft [n- 
dustry,”’ which appeared in the Monthly Labor Review for May an 
November 1944, respectively. In addition to these statistical reports, 
the Bureau has prepared numerous estimates of manpower require- 
ments in the more important war industries for the use of the Army, 
the Navy, the War Manpower Commission, and other operating 
agencies. Some of these materials are available for general use; an 
article entitled ‘Current Developments in Manpower Requirements 
and Labor Supply,” which appears in the Monthly Labor Ruview for 
December 1944, is illustrative. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


As noted earlier, the principal sources of the Bureau’s extensive d:t: 
on employment and pay rolls are employers throughout the Unite: 
States. The construction industry, however, presents a number ©! 
unique problems, three of which are sufficiently important to warr::' 
brief mention here. In the first place, the typical construction ¢o1- 
tractor does not operate continuously in a fixed location as do factories. 
wholesale houses, and similar establishments. The contractors 
principal operations are at the construction sites and change from 
month to month or even from week to week. Second, the fluctuations 
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in employment and pay rolls tend to be frequent and large. Both of 

these factors detract seriously from the effectiveness of a current 
reporting system such as that used for industries in which employment 
is relatively stable and fixed. Finally, it is essential, for numerous 
reasons Which are obvious, to distinguish between private construc- 
tion and building operations financed wholly or in part from public 
funds. 

The necessity for finding solutions to these technical problems has 
resulted in the development of numerous series, related to construc- 
tion activities, which provide a considerable background in addition 
to the trend of employment and pay rolls. One of the principal sources 
of primary data on the volume of building construction is found in the 
files of building permits which are required in the great majority of 
urban communities; it is estimated that 80 to 85 percent of the 
Nation’s urban population is in municipalities which require such 
permits. The Bureau receives information from this source from 
virtually all of these communities. Although the permits do not con- 
tain information on employment and pay rolls, the data on type of 
construction, numbers of structures, and estimated costs provide 
accurate guides to the volume of employment in this segment of the 
building-construction industry. Another important source of informa- 
tion is that pertaining to construction financed from Federal funds. 
Data of this sort, including employment and pay-roll information, are 
supplied to the Bureau by the governmental agencies involved. Sup- 
plementary sources of information at present are available ir the files 
of priorities on materials issued by the War Production Board ; employ- 
ment reports are also obtained by the Bureau from certain groups of 
individual contractors. Thousands of construction projects of all 
types have been analyzed by the Bureau, and these experience records, 
together with the current reports from various sources on. construction 
activities, provide the basis for estimating employment in the con- 
struction industry as a whole, public as well as private. 

The principal statistical results of these regular compilations are 
summarized for general use in the special section on Building Construc- 
tion, in each issue of the Monthly Labor Review. They are also 
given in more detail in the publication, Construction, a monthly 
summary which makes available, under a single cover, the various 
data which formerly appeared only in individual releases. In addition 
to employment and pay-roll indexes for the construction industry, this 
latter publication includes current and detailed monthly data on con- 
struction expenditures by type of project and source of funds, to- 
gether with building-construction valuations by State, city, size of 
community, and source of funds. The statistics show also the num- 
bers of dwelling units started each month, wholesale and retail prices 
of building materials, and similar types of data. 

At least equal in importance to these current statistical reports are 
special analyses of the construction industry undertaken from time to 
time. The sharp decline in construction activities during the war has 
resulted in a backlog of essential building, both residential and non- 
residential. It follows that this industry is likely to become vastly 
more important after the cessation of hostilities and will play a vitally 
essential role in a postwar full-employment program, irrespective of 
whether it is n to nt gy privately financed construction 
with a program of public works. The Bureau’s fund of knowledge on 
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the volume and nature of the employment furnished by differen; 
types of construction activities is invaluable in this connection 
D. ‘tailed analyses of project operations involved in the public-work; 
program of the 30’s have been completed, and, on the basis of thes 
data, it is possible to determine with a high degree of accuracy the 
numbers and types of workers required for an individual! project as 
well as the amount of employment provided both at the site and jy 
other areas where the necessary construction materials are manv. 
factured. The postwar plans for public works in a number of State 
and individual communities have been analyzed by the Bureau, and 
estimates of the amounts and types of on-site and off-site employment 
involved have been supplied. ; 

Broad summaries of this important industry, for general use, are 
contained in three recent Bureau publications. The first, entitled 
“Fhe Construction Industry in the United States,” is an exhaustive 
analysis of the industry’s characteristics and trends during the period 
1915-43. The probable future of the industry, with particular refer- 
ence to its importance as a stabilizing factor, is discussed in detail in 
two recent publications under the titles, “Postwar Capacity and Char- 
acteristics of the Construction Industry,” and “‘Probable Volume of 
Postwar Construction,” which are available in Bureau Bulletins Nos. 


786 and 825,' respectively. 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


The Bureau’s regular reports also include information on employ- 
ment and pay rolls in Federal, State and local governments as well 
as statistics on military personnel. Special studies undertaken from 
time to time include such analyses as the geographic distribution of 
Federal civilian employees, occupations and salaries in the Federal 
Government, and municipal pay rolls, The trend of public employ- 
ment in the United States from 1929 to 1939 and some of the possible 
postwar developments were discussed in the February 1945 issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review. Although considerations of safety 
make it impossible to release all of the data on military personnel at 
present, this information will be made available later, to assist in 
solving the numerous complex problems which are almost certain to 
arise during the demobilization and postwar periods. 


COLLABORATION IN REPORTING IN STATE AND LOCAL AREAS 


The companies which now supply the Bureau with regular reports 
on employment and pay rolls, as noted previously, constitute a large 
and representative Nation-wide cross section of some 150 manufac- 
turing industmes and selected nonmanufacturing industries. With 
comparatively few ——— however, these samples of establish- 
ments are not sufficiently large in number to provide an adequate 
basis for employment estimates in individual industries for States and 
metropolitan areas. In the postwar readjustment period the emphasis 
will be upon local and State problems in the solution of which the 
general Nation-wide data are not particularly useful. Thus, employ- 
ment-trend data for the machine-tool industry as a whole will not 
provide the facts necessary for detailed planning in a particular area. 
A substantial expansion of the Bureau’s employment-reporting system, 


+ Bulletin No. 825 in press; not yet available for distribution. 
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operated principally through its eight regional offices, is now in progress 
and will make it possible to provide data on employment, pay rolls, 
and earnings for each State. 

It is also important to note that this expanded program is based on 
a continuation and extension of the Bureau’s policy of compiling 
these data, as far as possible, in collaboration with the several State 
Departments of Labor.? ‘In 19 States, the Bureau and the States 
collect the employment and pay-roll data on a single form, thus 
avoiding duplication of reporting by employers. In many cases, the 
data are analyzed and S erure by the State agency and reports are 
sent to the Bureau in Washington for inclusion in the national totals. 
In return, the Bureau underwrites a part of the expense incurred by 
the States in collecting the information. This cooperative arrangement 
has proved to be effective and economical, and further decentralization 
and extension of these Federal-State programs are now in progress. 


FACT-FINDING ACTIVITIES OF BLS 





















EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 


The most effective use of the Nation’s labor force, whether under 
a program of maximum production in wartime or a plan for full 
employment in peace, is not a mere matter of equating the number 
of jobs and the total available labor force. During the war the 
Bureau’s activities in this field of analysis have centered around 
problems of manpower requirements and labor supply. Aside from 
the special needs arising out of the war, information as to probable 
changes in employment are required by governmental agencies, by 
labor and industry, and by individuals. The Bureau has therefore 
attempted to bring its experience in the measuring and analysis of 
employment trends to bear on the problems of anticipating future 
developments. 

To meet the needs of vocational counselors and agencies with 
responsibility for assisting demobilized soldiers and war workers to 
find the most suitable jobs after the war, the Bureau has been ex- 
panding its work in the field of occupational studies. These studies 
are designed to provide information on employment opportunities in 
specific occupations, the training and other requirements, wages, and 
working conditions and, so far as possible, some indication of the 
kind of a life such an occupation affords. Occupational studies pub- 
lished include ‘Employment Opportunities for Diesel-Engine Mechan- 
ics,” in the Monthly Labor Review for February 1945 and a series 
on “Postwar Employment Outlook in Aviation Occupations,” be- 
ginning in the April 1945 issue. 

Studies of the outlook for employment in each major industry are 
of value both in themselves and as a necessary step in appraising the 
outlook for the occupations each industry employs. The Bureau has 
conducted studies in this field; reviewing historical trends in employ- 
ment, and analyzing the factors affecting future employment trends. 
Underlying the industry studies is a broad analysis of major trends in 
employment. An example of this type of study is the article “Fac- 
tors Affecting Postwar Job Transfers and Unemployment,’ in the 
February 1944 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. amenities of the 
industry studies include an article on “Trend of Employment in the 


?In Pennsylvania, part of the information is compiled by the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank and, 
in Texas, by the State University. . 
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Aluminum-Products Industry,” in the February 1944 issue of th 
Monthly Labor Review, and the articles on postwar constructioy 
activity referred to above. 


Manpower Requirements and Labor Supply 


Since the beginning of the defense program, a continuous analysis 
has been carried on with respect to labor requirements for munitions 
production and the changes in employment in all other components 
of the economy resulting from the war program. The purpose of 
these analyses has been to indicate, in the changing phases of the war. 
the demands for industrial and military manpower in relation to the 
available sources of labor supply. The work has involved, partic- 
ularly, the development of techniques of estimating future labor 
requirements based upon official war production schedules, and has 
been carried on cooperatively with the War Manpower Commission 
and with the assistance of the War Production Board and other Goy- 
ernment agencies. The joint statements prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Reports and Analysis Service of the War 
Manpower Commission have been officially submitted to the Chair- 
man and members of the War Manpower Commission and subse- 
quently issued to the public by means of press releases and in articles 
in the Monthly Labor Review and the Labor Market. The seventh 
in the series of joint public statements appeared in the February 1945 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

In conjunction with the Bureau’s studies of manpower require- 
ments, work in the field of labor-force analysis was initiated early in 
1942. Changes in the size and composition of the labor force during 
the war have been analyzed primarily from two points of view— thie 
availability of additional sources of labor supply to meet wartime 
industrial and military needs, and the probable size of the labor force 
afier the war. The results of the labor-supply studies have been 
incorporated in the periodic manpower-requirements statements 
issued jointly by the Bureau and the War Manpower Commission, 
and have been presented in detail in articles in the Monthly Labor 
Review (see, for example, Sources of Wartime Labor Supply in tlhe 
United States, in the August 1944 issue, and Teen-Age Youth in tlie 
Wartime Labor Force, in the January 1945 issue). 

In many areas, the war has caused drastic changes in labor require- 
ments and in industrial organization. At the same time, the chuar- 
acter of the labor force has undergone marked changes because o! 
migration, the induction of large numbers into the armed forces, and 
the addition of ‘“extra’’ workers (estimated at about 6.7 million in 
1944) who would normally be outside the labor market. In colla))- 
oration with State and local authorities, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and other agencies, the Bureau has studied the impact o! 
the war on more than 175 communities and thus provided the factual 
basis for implementation of State and local postwar plans. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The productivity of labor is a significant factor in determining 
manpower requirements and employment levels, whether the obj:c- 
tive be maximum production as in war or full employment under 
peacetime conditions. Adam Smith’s classic description of the effects 
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of the introduction of machinery in the manufacture of pins is still 
indicative of the industrial changes that are going on today, with far- 
reaching implications to labor. New techniques are noted by the 
Bureau in a monthly Summary of Technological Developments 
which contains abstracts from a large number of trade and technical 
journals. An extensive record of such changes in techniques and 
processes is included in a recapitulation of the materials carried in 
the monthly reports for 1942 and 1943, arranged by subject and index. 
This summary, now in press, is designed to supply employers, labor, 
and Government officials responsible for framing national policy with 
cuidance on trends in productivity and technological innovations. 

The Bureau has also prepared indexes of productivity and unit 
labor cost for the more important manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries. Annual indexes are currently available for about 
25 manufacturing industries, 6 mining industries, steam-railroad 
transportation, agriculture, etc. Special studies have been completed 
or are under way for shipbuilding, alumina and aluminum production, 
and aireraft. During the war, it has not been possible to continue 
the preparation of productivity indexes for a number of important 
manufacturing industries. The Census of Manufactures, the most 
complete source of production data, has not been taken since 1939. 
In some industries, which have converted to war production, the in- 
dustry structure has become exceedingly complex and it has not been 
possible to obtain the comparable statistics for production and labor 
which are necessary in the preparation of an index of productivity. 
The productivity data are published in a series of mimeographed 
releases. In addition, more detailed reports analyzing the changes in 
productivity have appeared as articles in the Monthly Labor Review. 
Among the articles which have been published in recent years are 
studies on flour milling, cement, meat packing, steam-railroad trans- 
portation, copper mining, lead and zine mining, electric-energy gener- 
ation, and agriculture. 

It is possible, {by means ‘of field studies, to obtain more complete 
and detailed information on productivity than is ordinarily available 
from secondary sources. Usually the analysis within each plant is 
made on a departmental basis, and records of labor input, production, 
equipment in use, and equipment changes are obtained. A field 
study thus permits a rather complete analysis.of the absolute level of 
output per man-hour, the reasons for productivity changes within an 
industry, and the effects of productivity changes on employment and 
on occupations; also, such studies usually provide some basis for 
anticipating future changes. 

Few such field studies have been possible for complete industries 
during the war period. For those made, the reports have usually 
been issued in mimeographed or printed form and have almost 
invariably appeared in shortened form in the Monthly Labor Review. 

Both the technological developments in particular industries and 
the technological relations among industries are analyzed by the 
Bureau. Data relative to the flow of goods and services among the 
different industries are compiled and the information so obtained is 
used to estimate the effect on employment and output in each industry 
of a given volume and kind of final demand. The output of any one 
industry is dependent upon the level of activity in those other indus- 
tries which utilize its products. The output of lumber depends, 
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for example, vpon the volume of construction; freight-car mileage jg 
in turn related to the output of the lumber industry, while bituminous. 
coal production is partly determined by the fuel demands of freight 
trains. Insofar as these relations grow out of technological ties o; 
settled customs, they may be expected to remain relatively stable and 
to provide some basis for anticipating the effects of a major change in 
one segment of the national economy on the output and employment 
of all the other segments. 

A systematic study of these relations has been completed for 1939 
and the results have been published in summary form in a large 
table which shows for each of 20 main industries both the distribution 
of its output among the other 19 industries and the distribution of its 
purchases from them. The relationships shown by the table ‘have 
been used in several unpublished studies and are now being applied 
in a study of possible postwar full-employment patterns. In addi- 
tion to use in studying broad economic questions, the data may be 
used by an industry to measure the extent of its dependence, both 
direct and indirect, on the activity of any other industry. 


LABOR TURNOVER 


One important guide in ascertaining the degree of stability in the 
employed segment of the labor force is found in the rate of turnover, 
i. e., the relative frequency with which workers leave or are added to 
the pay rolls of individual establishments. About 98,000 establish- 
ments, which currently employ some 8 million workers, supply turn- 
over data to the Bureau each month. The results are issued in the 
form of preliminary mimeographed releases and are also published 
regularly in the Monthly Labor Review. Separate rates, which are 
in terms of separations and accessions per 100 employees, are shown 
for about 100 industries; some 90 of them are manufacturing industries. 
The data on separations provide considerable detail including rates 
for quits, lay-offs, discharges, and military and miscellaneous separa- 
tions. Separate flenteenstiee men and women are computed for 3 
industries important to the war effort. Although the published 
summaries of these data provide only Nation-wide totals for individual 
industries, rates for individual areas are compiled from time to time 
in response to special requests. As in the case of many other types 
of information prepared by the Bureau, these data on turnover rates 
have proved highly useful to individual companies and labor organi- 
zations because they provide a norm against which the experience of 
an individual plant may be checked and evaluated. 

In the spring of 1943 the Bureau began the compilation of data on 
absenteeism from a representative sample of individual plants, prin- 
cipally those engaged in the production of war materials. This 
information, which was made available in monthly mimeographed 
summaries showing absence rates (in percentages of total scheduled 
working time) by industry and sex, was used extensively in estimating 
manpower requirements and in developing measures designed to 
increase the effectiveness of the war production program. This 
activity was discontinued at the end of 1944 (except for the aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries), since, for some time, general absence 
rates had shown no striking changes from the general patterns sug- 
gested by the data compiled over a period of nearly 2 years. 
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Earnings and Wages 


The collection and interpretation of data on the earnings of labor 
have made up a substantial proportion of the Bureau’s work through- 
out its entire history. During the past 2% years, the need for infor- 
mation in this field has increased markedly, in part as a result of 
the wage-stabilization program. Because of its long experience in 
wage research, the Bureau has been the principal source of such infor- 
mation, and a large part of its program has been devoted to meeting 
the needs of the National War Labor Board and other agencies 
responsible for the administration of wage control. 

The recurring reports on the trend of earnings and wages provide 
seven different types of measure, each with certain unique character- 
istics which reflect the need for a particular kind of yardstick. Five 
of these measures relate to the actual earnings of workers while the 
remaining two are concerned more with basic wage rates. The 
principal characteristics, limitations, and possible uses of each of these 
measures are described in the following paragraphs. A more extended 
discussion may be found in an article entitled, ‘Wartime Wage Move- 
ments and Urban Wage Rate Changes’> which appeared in the 
Monthly Labor Review for October 1944. 


TREND OF EARNINGS 


The principal source of the Bureau’s data on the trend of earnings 
is the voluntary reporting system described above in connection with 


the estimates of volume of employment. The reports supplied by 
the 150,000 cooperating companies contain, in addition to the employ- 
ment data, information on total man-hours worked and total pay rolls 
for the pay period nearest the 15th of each month. From these re- 
ports and certain supplementary information, the five measures of 
earnings prepared by the Bureau are computed. 

Average weekly earnings, the first of these measures, derived merely 
by dividing total pay rolls by total wage earners, have been summar- 
ized in mimeographed releases and in the Monthly Labor Review since 
1932 and are prepared currently for the same 200-odd industries re- 
ferred to above in connection with the employment-trend data. The 
continuity of the earnings series is subject to the same limitations 
noted in that discussion, and revised data, based on the industrial 
classification of individual establishments in terms of their peacetime 
products and services, are available only from January 1939. As in 
the case of the employment series for certain individual industries, it 
is possible to link the current trend-of-earnings data with those for 
periods prior to 1939; the extent to which this can be done depends on 
the ‘degree of stability of the particular industry involved. The 
same is true of gross average hourly earnings, the second type of meas- 
ure, which is computed by dividing total pay rolls in an industry by 
the egate man-hours worked. 

As the need for maximum production of war materials became more 
urgent and manpower shortages more acute, the workweek was 
lengthened appreciably and night work increased. This resulted 
in @ marked rise in gross average weekly and hourly earnings because 
of the added hours and the steadily increasing importance af premium 


* Sve p. 930. 
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payments for overtime and night work. The Bureau’s third type of 
measure, estimated straight-time average hourly earnings, represents 
an attempt to provide an index which is not affected by overtime 
premium earnings. The effect of the overtime premiums is eliminated 
through the use of a formula developed through a detailed analysis of 
data from earlier studies of earnings; because of the burden of clerica] 
work involved, it has not been practicable during the war for cooperat- 
ing firms to report these amounts separately. 

Even this somewhat more refined index reflects the influence of , 
number of factors apart from the movement of wage rates themselves 
In the case of data for groups of industries, the earnings averages tend 
to be affected by any net movements of workers from one industry 
to another whenever the industries involved show, as they frequently 
do, differences in general wage levels: This factor has been espe- 
cially important during the development of the war production pro- 
gram, because of the heavy migration of workers into war industries 
which tend, in general, to show comparatively higher wage levels. 
Elimination of the effects of this factor is accomplished by weigliting 
the earnings averages for major industry groups on the basis of their 
importance in terms of employment prior to and during the war. 
The Bureau prepares three series of adjusted averages of this general 
(i. e., the fourth) type: One, based on peacetime conditions, reflects the 
distribution of employment, by industry, in 1939; another, in which th 
employment weights are those of January 1941, provides a series on 
the base date used in connection with the wage-stabilization program: 
the third is based on October 1942. 


The several series on the trend of earnings have many important 
general and specific uses. For example, the data on straight-tim 
earnings form the statistical basis for wage-rate escalator clatses 
inserted in long-time Government contracts such as those covering 
the construction of battleships. Through this device, the contractor, 
the workers, and the Government are protected from losses or ot lier 
inequities which — otherwise result from general economic 

y 


changes that ordinarily cannot be predicted so far in advance. 

The fifth measure of earnings developed from the Bureau’s monit!i|\ 
reports from employers represents an attempt to trace the movemen 
of spendable earnings. Briefly, this device is in the form of an inie\ 
which, starting with the data on gross average weekly earnings. 1- 
cludes successive adjustments designed jto}take account of pay-rol| 
deductions for social security and income taxes and bond purchases. 
and the movement of retail prices. Although this measure si!!! 
lacks numerous refinements which would be necessary to make 1! « 
precise tool, it does nevertheless serve as a rough guide to the tren 
of real wages. Current trends, as revealed by these measures ©! 
earnings, are summarized briefly in the Monthly Labor Review. 


WAGES 
Index of Wage Rates 


The remaining two measures of the pay received by wage earic™ 
involve the assembly of material on wage rates as distinguished [101 
earnings. The collection of data on prevailing rates for specific }0)- 
in individual industries and areas is one of the Bureau’s oldest act!\'- 
ties; studies of this general type have been made for more than »! 
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vears. Currently, however, a general index of urban wage rates, 
the sixth type of measure of earnings and wages, is prepared at inter- 
vals of 6 months; this continuous series represents a new develop- 
ment in the field. 

This index of wage rates grew out of the need for a measure which 
would be unaffected by changes in the length of the workweek, in 
the amounts of premium payments for overtime and night work, 
interindustry and interarea shifts in volume of employment, varia- 
tions in occupational (and skill) distributions within individual plants 
and industries, and other factors, all of which are reflected in statis- 
ties on the levels of earnings as computed from reports on employ- 
ment, man-hours, and total pay rolls. The desirability of having 
such a device was accentuated during the war period by the need for a 
means of determining the effectiveness of the wage-stabilization 
program in which the principal emphasis has been on control over 
basic rates rather than total earnings. 

The Bureau’s considerable experience in collecting occupational 
wage-rate data provided the necessary mechanics. Prior to the war 
these activities consisted mainly of Nation-wide studies designed to 
provide a detailed analysis of the wage structure and characteristics of 
an individual industry. The data for these studies, which still play 
a prominent role in the Bureau’s wage work, are collected in the course 
of visits made by Bureau representatives to each plant in the samples 
selected as representative of the industries. The information is com- 
piled from company pay rolls and other official records. The use of 
the questionnaire method in the collection of occupational wage-rate 
data is geneeniy unsatisfactory largely because the wide differences 
among plants, industries, and areas in the use and meaning of occupa- 
tional titles and in job content seriously undermine the comparability 
of the information. The Bureau’s representatives are, therefore, 
provided with standard job descriptions, developed in consultation 
with employer and employee organizations, which they use in classify- 
ing the workers in each plant studied. 

The preparation of a wage-rate index from data collected in this 
fashion necessitated the use of certain short cuts, since it is physically 
impossible to compile wage information on all the jobs in all industries 
at frequent intervals. Data available in the Bureau’s files tended to 
substantiate the hypothesis that periodic checks on a_ balanced 
selection of the more important industries (in terms of volume of 
employment) would provide an adequate index. Consequently, 
the data collected periodically are limited to some 10 standard non- 
manufacturing industries and a varying number of manufacturing 
industries which are important in the individual areas. Further, 
experience showed that it was unnecessary to assemble rate data for 
all the occupations in an industry. It is thus possible to restrict the 
collection of data to a comparatively few jobs which can be defined 
precisely, are common to most plants in an industry, are numerically 
important, and represent different levels of skill. The trend of rates 
established for these key jobs is then applied to the remaining occupa- 
tions by imputation. Finally, the index is restricted to urban areas 
and is currently based on the movement of rates in some 6,600 estab- 
lishments distributed among 69 cities and metropolitan centers. 

The effects of period-to-period changes in occupational distribution 
and the movement of workers between high- and low-wage areas and 
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industries are eliminated by the use of constant occupational and 
employment weights developed from the Bureau’s previous studies 
The influence of variations in the workweek and premium payments 
is excluded, since the data compiled are basic wage rates for workers 
paid by the hour, day, week, or other period of time, and the actual] 
straight-time earnings of employees paid under piece-work, produc. 
tion-bonus, or other incentive systems. The latest report on this 
index of wage rates appeared in the February 1945 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review and contained a summary of developments 
since January 1941, 

The movement of wage rates, as measured by this index, is not 
limited to that which results from general or “across-the-board” 
increases or decreases, since it also reflects changes resulting from 
merit raises, increases in the productivity (and, ordinarily, the earn- 
ings) of incentive workers, and adjustments made in the cases of 
individuals or small groups of workers. The Bureau also reports 
the extent of general wage increases (which are defined as simul- 
taneous adjustments applied to 10 percent or more of the workers in 
a plant or industry). This measure, which is the seventh type pre- 
pared by the Bureau, tends, as might be expected, to show the smallest 
changes of any of those described. 


Data for Wage-Stabilization Program 


Administration of the wage-stabilization program by the National 
War Labor Board has required a volume of occupational wage-rate 
data far greater than any collected previously. The experience of 


the Bureau was utilized for this purpose, and its facilities expanded to 
meet the requirements of the stabilization agencies. Since the in- 
ception of the program, occupational wage-rate data have been com- 
piled from the records of more than 100,000 establishments represent- 
ing virtually every type of industrial and commercial activity. The 
industries covered varied considerably from area to area, since the 
studies were geared to the needs of the several Regional War Labor 
Boards. The results of these studies take two forms. In the majority 
of cases, they represent summaries of the going or prevailing rates for 
specific jobs in individual industries and labor-market areas. Some 
8,000 such tabulations have been prepared for the use of the War 
Labor Board in determining its “wage brackets” or approvable rates. 
In addition, substantial numbers of special studies have been under- 
taken to provide a factual basis for the settlement of wage disputes or 
the conduct of wage negotiations. These surveys. ordinarily involve 
specialized plants or companies which present unique problems with 
respect to occupational or wage-rate characteristics; they are made in 
response to specific requests from arbitration agencies, management, 
or trade-union officials. 

As time and facilities permit, data from studies of these two types 
are prepared for general use. Typical is an article entitled ‘“‘Wage 
Rates in the Manufacture of Molded Plastics in Chicago,” in the 
February 1945 issue of the Monthly Labor Review; others have been 
released in mimeographed form. All of these data, including unpub- 
lished materials, are, however, on file in the Bureau’s several regional 
offices, a list of which may be found on the inside back cover of this 
issue of the Review, and summaries are supplied on request to any 
individual or organization in need of them. 
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Industry Wage Surveys 


As already noted, for more than 50 years the Bureau has made 
studies of the wage-structure characteristics of individual industries. 
Because of the extensive field work and analysis involved, it has been 

ossible to study but two to five complete industries each year. Among 
those recently covered are rayon fiberand lumber. The reports include, 
in addition to average hourly earnings or rates for all of the important 
occupations by industry branch, area, and sex, detailed information 
on shift operations, policies goyerning the payment of premiums for 
overtime and night work, incentive-wage systems, provisions for vaca- 
tions and sick leave, wage guaranties, holiday allowances, and other 
conditions of employment. Ordinarily, these studies include all or 
a large and representative Nation-wide sample of the plants in a given 
industry. The results are usually presented in the form of national 
summaries, supplemented by special treatment of individual areas in 
which the industry is concentrated. Extensive descriptions of the 
findings of these studies are reported in the Monthly Labor Review 
and in the Bureau’s bulletins. The many analyses of occupational 
patterns and job content, wage-structure characteristics, the labor 
force, technological processes and developments, and other descriptive 
data on individual industries resulting from these studies constitute 
one of the most inclusive sources of information available in this field. 

The urgent need for wage data to be used in connection with the 
operation of the wage-stabilization program, as noted above, required 
some redirection of the Bureau’s work in this field, and there has been 
less emphasis on industry-wide surveys during the war. Basic infor- 
mation on the wage structure, occupational characteristics, and 
working conditions of the Nation’s more important peacetime indus- 
tries will, however, be of paramount importance after the war. The 
development of reemployment policies, determination of wage rates 
and working conditions, the establishment of effective collective- 
bargaining procedures, vocational guidance and education programs, 
and the solution of many other problems which will accompany the 
shift to a peacetime economy will be effective only if they are based 
on adequate facts. 

The Bureau’s plans, therefore, include provision for recurring 
detailed surveys, similar in general pattern to those conducted in 
the past, of individual industries such, for example, as steel, machinery, 
textiles, apparel, and others which are basic in the national economy. 
Work on the first study of the metalworking industries is now in 
progress. The national summaries based on these surveys will be 
supplemented by tabulations for individual areas. In addition to 
these Nation-wide studies, a limited number of surveys will cover 
certain industries which are important in individual areas; typical 


are metal mining and petroleum refining. 
Union Wage Rates 


The wage levels and characteristics of certain important industries 
are, in large part, those agreed upon by individual or associations 
of employers and trade-unions. The Bureau has made annual studies 
of the rates in certain of these industries for nearly 40 years. Cur- 
rently, the data are collected from employers and union officials in 
the more important places and cover all of the key jobs in printing 
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and publishing, local streetcar and bus operations, the building trades. 
motor trucking, and bakeries. The information now compiled reflects 
rates in effect as of July 1 of each year, and summaries, showing rato: 
for individual occupations in each of about 75 cities, appear regularly 
in the Monthly Labor Review. 


Special Studies 

The Bureau’s program in each of the individual fields of labor eco- 
nomics is built around a nucleus of continuing activities, but specia! 
studies designed to provide the ansWers to other and often uniqu 
questions are equally important. An outstanding example is the 
current study of Work and Wage Experience. Changes in- war 
schedules and military requirements have caused marked shifts of 
workers from plant to plant and from area to area, as well as consic- 
erable retraining for new occupations. In the period following the 
war, industrial shifts from war to peacetime production will entail 
even greater dislocations; millions of workers, either by choice or 
from necessity, will be leaving the war production plants and centers 
and, along with returning veterans, will be seeking occupational read- 
justment. Solution of the many problems which will arise requires 
detailed knowledge of the occupational earnings and the employmen| 
experiences that are associated with changes in jobs. The study now 
in process will cover about 5,000 workers chosen from all parts of the 
country and a variety of industries. They represent two broad groups: 
(1) Workers, including veterans, who will be directly affected by shifts 
in war production and by the change to peacetime activities; and (2 
for purposes of comparison, workers who are unlikely to be affected 
markedly by these factors. The information, to be collected at |exsi 
twice a year directly from the workers who have agreed to cooperat: 
in the study, includes data on the education, training, expericiice, 
wages and income, migration, unempleyment, and other economi 
and social characteristics of each worker and his family. The results 
of this survey are expected to provide important guidance in the deter- 
mination of policies on reemployment, unemployment, training and 
vocational education, and a number of related problems. 


Working Conditions and Industrial Relations 


Analysis of conditions of employment, other than wages, is also a1 
important part of the Bureau’s work and is based on two sources 
information collected during the visits to company offices made 
primarily for the purpose of collecting wage data (already noted), 
and current union agreements of which over 15,000 are on file in tl 
Bureau. Detailed analyses of these agreements form the basis [01 
reports on the extent and nature of provisions for paid vacatiols, 
sick leave, grievance procedures, seniority, reemployment of veterans, 
dismissal pay, incentive-wage systems, employment and wage gua!- 
anties, and many other matters. Such reports are of two types: 
Analyses of individual problems, each ordinarily covering a number 
of industries; and discussions of the provisions of collective agree- 
ments in a single industry. An example of the first type was tl 
article on dismissal-pay provisions in the Monthly Labor Review ‘0' 
February 1945. Illustrative of the second was the study of agree- 
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ments in the airframe industry, in the August 1941 issue of the same 
periodical ; that study included data on all of the more important 
yuon-agreement provisions governing working conditions and, in 
addition, furnished data on the extent of unionization in the industry. 
The Bureau’s files of union agreements also serve as a source of infor- 
mation for individual employer and employee groups who are in need 
of guidance in the preparation of agreements covering working condi- 
tions. The text of standard clauses in common use is frequently 
supplied in response to requests for this type of information. Num- 
erous special analyses of these agreements have also been made at 
the request of the National War Labor Board for information necessary 
in dealing with dispute cases. Further, the Bureau has summarized 
the effeets of certain War Labor Board directives; the effect on union 
membership of “escape periods’ tm maintenance-of-membership 
agreements ordered by the Board is the subject of an article in the 
December 1944 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Closely allied to this field are the statistics on work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes, compiled monthly by the Bureau. 
These data, supplied by employers and union officials}in response to 
questionnaires, include the numbers of strikes and lockouts, workers 
involved, and the man-days and proportions of total scheduled work- 
ing time lost. Brief. monthly reports and a detailed yearly analysis 
are published in the Monthly Labor Review, as well as material on 
current developments having a direct bearing on labor organizations 
and welfare. Illustrative of the latter are summaries of the proceed- 
ings of the more important trade-union conferences, a chronology of 
outstanding labor events, and digests of legislation, court decisions, 
and administrative rulings affecting labor. 


HOURS OF WORK 


No analysis of labor conditions is complete without extensive in- 
formation on the length of the working day and week, since time is 
the basic unit in measuring labor. The relationship between work 
schedules and volume of employment, earnings, production, and other 
variables are, of course, obvious. All of the wage surveys undertaken 
by the Bureau since the 1880’s have included detailed data on hours 
actually worked, as well as the length of operating schedules. The 
cooperative employment and pay-roll reporting system, referred to 
above in the discussions of employment and earnings, also provides 
man-hour statistics. Thus, monthly series, showing average weekly 
hours for each of the approximately 175 industries summarized by 
the Bureau, are available beginning in 1932; they appear in the 
mimeographed report on hours and earnings and in the Monthl 
Labor Review. The record attained in war production is, in no aa 
measure, a result of the fact that the average factory workweek has 
increased by more than a full day since the beginning of hostilities. 
Any changes in working schedules will, naturally, have an important 
bearing on volume of employment and earnings during and after the 
shift to peacetime production. The almost certain decrease in weekly 
hours will be an especially significant factor in postwar earnings, 
because of the current importance of premium earnings for overtime. 

These regular reports on hours, together with numerous special 
studies, have been put to a wide variety of uses. This information is 
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important, for example, in framing maximum-hour legislation for gep. 
eral use and for application to special groups such as women and chj- 
dren. Many of the Bureau’s special, studies in this field are directed 
toward determining the optimum work schedule under varying con. 
ditions. It is known, for instance, that productivity is related to the 
length of the working day and week, but numerous other variables such 
as physical strain, accident hazards, mental fatigue, and type of opera- 
tion must be taken into consideration. The Bureau’s investigations of 
this type are illustrated by an article entitled “Effects of Long Working 
Hours” which appeared in the Monthly Labor Review for October 


1944. 
INDUSTRIAL HAZARDS AND ACCIDENTS 


One highly significant aspect of the whole field of working conditions 
has to do with accident, injuries, and the measures employed to 
prevent them. In order to provide a running account of the facts, 
the Bureau prepares monthly summaries showing accident-frequency 
rates for each of more than 80 manufacturing industries together with 
estimates of working time lost as a direct result of injuries. The data 
are based on voluntary reports submitted by the officials of more 
than 14,000 establishments. Estimates of total manpower losses 
resulting from disabilities caused by industrial injuries are also pre- 
sented from time to time. Annual summaries of accident data include 
severity as well as frequency rates, and are based on reports from 
over 53,000 plants. This information is used extensively by labor 
and management groups as the basis for evaluating the experience 
of individual plants, and it also serves as a guide to such agencies as 
the Committee for the Conservation of Manpower in War Industries 
in connection with the planning and operation of safety campaigns. 
In a few cases, the data are compiled by State departments of labor 
in connection with industrial safety programs and are forwarded to 
the Bureau for incorporation in the national totals. 

As in most of the Bureau’s work, these regular reports are supple- 
mented by more detailed special analyses of individual industries. 
Industry studies recently completed and reported in the Monthly 
Labor Sar include foundries, longshoring operations, and _ ship- 
yards. The March 1944 issue, for example, contains an article on 
the work injuries to women employed in shipyards. The data pre- 
sented cover numbers of accidents as well as detailed information on 
their types and causes, the hazards commonly encountered, and the 
safety measures employed. The analysis of actual physical hazards 
is also supplemented he examination of the relationships between 
accident frequency, productivity, and health, on the one hand, and 
working conditions such, for example, as length of the work day and 
week, shift operations and rotation, wage-incentive systems and 
speed-up, rest periods, and other factors. Thesé studies are made 
through actual plant visits by specially trained representatives. 


Handicapped Workers 


Primarily for the purpose of providing more adequate information 
essential to programs for the reemployment of veterans, an extensive 
investigation of handicapped workers has been undertaken. In addi- 
tion to data on the numbers of such workers, these studies provide 
information on performance, absence rates, hazards to the handicapped 
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workers themselves and to other employees, accident frequency, and 
retraining experience. In each plant studied, the records of disabled 
workers are compared in detail with those of employees similar with 
respect to jobs, sex, age, and other characteristics but without physical 
handicaps. Precise comparisons of experience are thus possible. As 
a background for these statistical] data, information is also being 
compiled on the activities of public and private agencies concerne 
with the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

Of special importance is the problem of compensation liability in 
the case of reemployed workers with disabilities resulting from previ- 
ous industrial accidents. The provisions of the several State laws 
governing such situations differ considerably, particularly with respect 
to the degree of responsibility which the employer of a handicapped 
worker must assume in the event of a second accident. In some cases, 
employers are reluctant to hire disabled workers because of provisions 
which require them to assume all or part of the cost of compensation 
for a former injury if a second accident occurs. Analyses of statutes 
covering these situations, as well as the collection of data on the opera- 
tion of public and private workmen’s compensation agencies, are 
being a to provide information essential to improvement in 
this field. 


Prices and the Cost of Living 


Comparatively early in the history of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, it became apparent that adequate information for judging the 
relative state of welfare of the working population must include data 
on the prices paid for the products of their work, and the costs of 
various standards of living, as well as analyses of employment condi- 
tions and levels of earnings. It is not the purpose of this discussion 
to trace the historical development of the various attempts to measure 
the movement of prices and living costs, but it may be noted that 
much of the emphasis in the initial stages was upon wholesale prices 
or, as now referred to by the Bureau, prices in primary markets. The 
systematic compilation of retail-price indexes and their importance 
has been greatly increased by the economic problems of the present 
war seried. 

COST OF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index prepared by the Bureau was developed dur- 
ing World War I as an aid to the Government in handling wage nego- 
tiations. Data for individual cities were published in 1919 and habebie 
publication of the national index began in February 1921. The price 
data are currently collected as of the middle of each month and the 
cost-of-living indexes and food prices are released approximately 30 
rt later in mimeographed form; published reports appear in the 
following issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Data are shown for 
important subdivisions of the index and for individual cities. 

An understanding of the purpose, scope, and limitations of the 
Bureau’s cost-of-living index is essential to its proper interpretation 
and use for any purpose.* The index does not measure changes in 





‘ For detailed discussion of this subject see Bureau of Labor Statistics reports, Description of the Cost-of- 
Living Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (May 1944), and C es in Cost of Living in Large Cities 
in the United States, 1913-41 (its Bulletin No. 699); and What the Cost-of-Living Index Is, by Aryness 
Joy Wickens, in Journal of Business (University of Chicago), July 1944 (pp. 146-161). 
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total living costs—that is, in the total amount families spend for liy. 
ing. It is designed primarily to measure changes in the prices pai 
for goods and services by city families with moderate incomes. |; 
does not show the full wartime effect on the cost of living of such 
factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low-priced oon forced 
changes in housing, and eating away from home. 

It is apparent from this statement that, first of all, the nationg| 
index is based on urban prices. Food prices are collected each month in 
56 cities which represent about four-fifths of the total population jp 
cities of 100,000 or more. The prices of other important goods and 
services are also collected monthly in 21 cities and quarterly in 13 
more; individual city indexes are published for these 34 large cities 
which represent somewhat over 72 percent of the total population of 
all cities of 100,000 or more population. Data are also compiled in 32 
additional cities, and partial reports are obtained in 7 cities for use in 
connection with special problems which grew out of the war emergency. 
The resulting city indexes, however, are used locally and are not in- 
corporated in the national average. 

The prices which form the basis for the indexes are those for the more 
important items in the bill of goods and services purchased by the 
typical moderate-income family; they include food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
housefurnishings, transportation, personal services, and a variety of 
miscellaneous goods and services. Since it would obviously be impos- 
sible to price every type of article purchased by consumers, about 350 
articles, including, in many instances, more than one grade or quality 
of item, have been selected as representative. Further, the bulk of the 
purchases of the typical family tends to be concentrated among 
relatively few items in each commodity group. Thus, for example, the 
price changes of canned peas, tomatoes, corn, and green beans, which 
ordinarily represent two-thirds to three-fourths of all canned vege- 
tables sold, are used to represent price changes of other less-important 
canned items like spinach, asparagus, and carrots. 

One of the most important technical problems involved in computing 
a single index of the price movements of such a varied bill of goods and 
services has to do with the relative importance or ‘‘weights”’ assigned 
to the individual priced items. The only reliable source of information 
on the relative importance of individual items is, of course, the actual 
experience of consumers. The most extensive data available are those 
collected in a detailed study of the expenditures of about 14,000 city 
wage earners’ and clerical workers’ families, made by the Bureau in 
1934-36. Surveys of this type are obviously expensive and time con- 
suming, and it has not been possible to conduct another study on : 
similar scale since. A less-exhaustive survey, covering the purchases 
of a smaller group of families in 1941 and the first quarter of 1942, 
however, indicated that there had been little change in the general 
pattern of spending since the mid-thirties. The weights used for 10- 
dividual items are, therefore, basically those derived from the large- 
scale 1934-36 survey which made available detailed information on the 
amounts and kinds of all types of goods and services bought by these 
families and the prices they paid for them. . 

Since the outbreak of the war, however, with the great change 11 
kinds of goods on the market for civilians, it has been necessary (0 
compute the index without many of the articles formerly included. 
Most important among the omissions during the war period are new 
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automobiles and tires; some furniture and many types of household 
equipment such as hip eee Pag poor and radios; and silk hosiery and 
other articles made of silk. Wartime substitutes, including rayon 
hosiery and ice refrigerators, have been added whenever they were 
generally available. In addition, the relative importance of. other 
items in the index have been. revised in the light of the best available 
information on market conditions and changes in purchasing habits 
resulting from rationing and wartime supply problems. Part of the 
weight formerly applied to the purchase of new automobiles, for 
example, is currently assigned to the cost of repairs, and the relative 
importance of streetcar fares has been increased to offset in part the 
decrease in expenditures for gasoline and ou. 

It is also important to note that the Buveau’s index is based on the 
purchasing habits and living standards of typical low-salaried or wage- 
earner families with 1934-36 incomes averaging about $1,500 per 
year. Currently, of course, incomes are higher, but this index cannot, 
for numerous reasons, be regarded as a representative measure of the 
living costs of families with incomes substantially below $1,000 or 
above $3,000, single persons, households with unusually large numbers 
of children, or any other group with economic or social characteristics 
po different from those of the average family as described 
here. It should be emphasized that the Bureau’s cost-of-living index 
relates to changes in prices coat for goods and services and does not 
take account of savings and income taxes, although it does include 
excise and sales taxes. Therefore, in utilizing the index, it should be 
compared not with gross income from wages or salaries but with 
income available for spending. To the ordinary family it is the 
actual content of the pay envelope that is considered. Bond deduc- 
tions and income taxes are not part of its spendable income, although 
bonds represent a net addition to the family’s savings. In all calcu- 
lations of the relative importance of goods in the index, the Bureau 
has based its figures upon expenditures, exclusive of bonds, other 
savings, and taxes. 

The use of the Bureau’s index as a basis for wage stabilization in 
the program to restrain inflation has raised numerous questions of 
policy, procedure, and technique which are not discussed here at 
length since the subject has been treated exhaustively elsewhere. 
Among the various reports issued in the last two years on problems 
of measuring the cost of living in wartime, the most important is the 
Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living,’ which 
was made on November 17, 1944. That report summarized the 
reports on the Bureau’s cost-of-living index of the (Mitchell) Commit- 
tee of the American Statistical Association and the Technical Com- 
mittee which advised the President’s Committee, and presented 
separate statements from the labor and employer members on the 
Committee. The Technical Advisory Committee estimated the 
extent to which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been unable to 
measure completely the rise in the cost of living during the war period. 
on President’s Committee quoted from the Mitchell Report as 
ollows: 


If the BLS had obtained strictly accurate reports of all the prices it tries to 
collect; if it had caught the change in average prices caused by the reduction in 





‘See Report of President’s Committee on Cost of Living, in Monthly Labor Review, January 1945 
(Pp. 168-174), and bibliographical references there included. 
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bargain sales; if it had priced the qualities bought by families with very low jp. 
come and the qualities bought by the most prosperous of wage earners as well as 
those in the middle groups; and if it had made full allowance for increases jy 
expenditures forced on families by quality deterioration that can be offset by 
buying more goods, its index would probably not be higher than it is now by more 
than three to four points. 

Since the index is essentially a price index, measuring the average 
changes in the prices which must be paid for a more or less fixed })j| 
of goods which is normally bought by families with moderate incomes. 
other types of studies are necessary to measure changes in the total 
dollar outlay of city families or in their planes of living: Inquiries 
into actual family expenditures which serve this purpose are also 
needed to answer certain questions concerning changes in families’ 
well-being which are being continually raised in connection with 
wage policy. 

Another important problem relates to the measurement of inter- 
city differences in living costs. As already noted, the function of the 
Bureau’s cost-of-living index is to provide a measure of time-to-time 
changes in prices charged to consumers. The index for each city 
reflects the buying patterns of families of wage earners and clerical 
workers in that ey Since average income levels vary from 
city to city, the level of living on which the cost-of-living index is 
based also varies from city to city. For other purposes, however, 
figures are desired on the cost of the same level of living in all the 
cities covered. The data available at the present time are not ade- 
quate as a basis for determining whether it costs more or less for the 
typical family to live in the same degree of comfort in one community 
or another. Such a measure was prepared by the Works Progress 
Administration in 1935 on the basis of the comparative costs of 
“minimum” and “emergency” budgets. For a period of several 
years, the Bureau maintained this series by periodic estimates of the 
costs of these budgets based on its regular reports. Additional infor- 
mation revealed that the basic rent measures were no longer repre- 
sentative in some cities and hence the series was discontinued in June 
1943. Further analysis of this problem and experiments in methods 
of providing measures of intercity differences in living costs are in 
progress. 

RETAIL PRICES 


The prices on which the cost-of-living index and other summaries 
are based are collected for the most part by field representatives in 
the course of actual field visits to merchants and dealers just as in the 
case of occupational wage-rate data. The food prices represent those 
charged in about 10,500 grocery stores and meat markets patronized 
by moderate-income groups, and the prices for other goods and serv- 
ices are collected from about 3,900 stores and service establishments. 
Rents are obtained from tenants for about 54,000 dwellings in the 34 
large cities. The Bureau’s representatives engaged in collecting 
prices are provided with detailed specifications for each item and 
obtain the actual, not nominal (or ceiling), prices. In addition to 
their use in constructing the cost-of-living index, the data are also 
made available in numerous other forms for a variety of general and 
special purposes. 

* Works Progress Administration, Research Monograph XII: Intercity Differences in the Cost of Living. 
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The average prices of 78 food items in each of 56 cities are issued 
each month in mimeographed form, and summarized for 56 cities 
combined, both in the monthly cost-of-living release and in the 
Monthly Labor Review. These data are widely used by Govern- 
ment agencies, manufacturers, distributors, research agencies, and 
other organizations and individuals in connection with price determi- 
nation and control, analysis of manufacturing operations, and mar- 
keting problems. Even within specification limits, the foods priced 
may vary slightly from city to city, because of consumers’ buying 
habits, and do not always permit intercity comparisons for individual 
food items. Similar summaries of price trends for fuel are presented 
monthly and for other items such as clothing and housefurnishings 
from time to time.’ 

The needs of the Office of Price Administration, War Production 
Board, War Food Administration, and other agencies for data on 
commodity prices and supplies have required some modification and 
a considerable extension of the Bureau’s work in these fields. The 
cost-of-living index and price data on individual items and commodity 
groups have played a major role in measuring the effectiveness of the 
price-control program as a whole. 

In connection with its collection of price data, the Bureau has also 
undertaken a large volume of special studies, many of which are con- 
cerned with information on supplies of individua] commodities. 
Analyses of dealers’ supplies of meats, other important foods, specific 
items of clothing, furniture, and numerous other goods have provided 
part of the basis for the distribution of supplies including rationing, 
allocation of raw materials to ease shortages of essential civilian items, 
and other policies and procedures established by the Office of Price 
Administration, War Production Board, and other agencies concerned 
with these problems. Certain of the more extensive investigations 
have been prepared for general distribution. - Illustrative of these is 
the article, Supplies of Food in Independent Retail Stores, March 
1945, on page 954 of this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Housing problems, accentuated by large-scale migration and the 
rapid growth of war production centers, have also been the subject of 
numerous Bureau studies. The periodic-rent-survey program of the 
Bureau has been extended to include approximately 75,000 dwellings 
in 73 communities. The data are used to measure changes in rents 
for wage earners and lower-salaried workers as a component part of the 
cost-of-living index, and-to provide rental-change information for all 
dwellings in the city. In addition to the regular collection of rents, in- 
creasing attention has been paid to changes in rental conditions. Anal- 
yses of the decline in rental concessions, decreases in services supplied, 
and in repairs have been undertaken for the purpose of estimatang the 
importance of such indirect or hidden rental increases. In addition to 
this program, the Bureau conducts special rent survey¥ at the request 
of the Office of Price Administration. These data are used to deter- 
mine the need for rent control and its effectiveness, and as a check 

on the trend of rentals in areas where rent control has been removed. 
Also as an adjunct to its regular activities in this field, the Bureau 
collects vacancy data for the use of the National Housing Agency 
and similar agencies in determining the urgency of local housing 
needs. Special analyses of housing requirements and existing facilities 


' See, for example, Cost of Clothing for Moderate-Income Families, in Monthly Labor Review, July 1944 
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have also been made in several war production areas. The data co. 
lected in the course of these surveys have been prepared for distri}y)- 
tion in mimeographed form. 


CONSUMER INCOME AND EXPENDITURE STUDIES 


The studies of consumer expenditures undertaken by the Bureay 
have, as one of their objectives, the function of providing data on the 
relative importance of the individual commodities and services pur- 
chased by families of wage earners and clerical workers. Such figures 
are, as already pointed out, essential in the construction of any cost- 
of-living index. Important as this purpose is, however, it is by no 
means the principal reason for making this type of inquiry. 

In the first place, this is the only type of study which provides data 
on the proportions of families in the country whose purchases of con- 
sumers’ goods meet American standards of well-being. It also indi- 
cates where these families live, on what occupations they depend for 
a living, and how many children are being brought up in the physica! 
environment which meets American standards. Conversely this type 
of study points out the danger spots in the country’s total consump- 
tion pattern, what proportion of families do not have adequate diets, 
where and how these families live, and how many children they have. 
It provides data on the economic situation of families with poor hous- 
ing. . As other quantitative measures of the American standards of 
living are developed, it will be possible to use the data from surveys 
of consumer expenditures to evaluate the adequacy of other elements 
of the family budget. 

In addition, this type of study is one of the principal sources of 
information on the purchases of consumers’ goods by families at 
different income levels, and on the distribution of families by income. 
The necessity for dependable information of this sort is self-evident. 
The production and marketing of all kinds of goods and services can- 
not be planned intelligently without some basis for estimating tlic 
extent and types of potential and effective demand. Such a factua! 
basis is also needed in making decisions on tax policies and estimates 
of probable revenues. Equally dependent on knowledge of income 
levels and distribution are plans for housing facilities, utilities, and 
community services. 

No extensive surveys of consumer incomes and expenditures lias 
been undertaken since the studies of 1934-36 already referred to. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics did, however, complete a survey vi! 
1,300 families which provides information on consumer income, 
expenditure, and savings for the year 1941 and the first quarter 0! 
1942. Unlike most previous studies, the principal objective in this 
case was to furnish the basis for national estimates rather than «v- 
tailed information for individual cities. Extensive data, on a nation! 
basis, on urban fathily incomes and savings appear in Bureau Bulletin 
No. 724: Income and Spending and Saving of City Families in War- 
time. In Bulletin 723, the data compiled by the Bureau are com- 
bined with those collected by the Bureau of Home Economics in 4 
simultaneous study of 1,700 rural families, to provide general estimates 
for the country. | 

These reports also include detailed information on family-expei«'- 
ture patterns for the various income groups. It is a well-establis!( 
fact that expenditures for basic essentials, such as food, constitute 
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progressively smaller proportions of total outlays as income levels 
rise, but more precise information on the nature of these relationships 
is essential. In addition to providing the data necessary for compil- 
ing the cost-of-living index and other Bureau studies, the results of 
these surveys are widely used by renee and private organiza- 
tions. Manufacturers and distributors of all types of commodities 
make use of this information in estimating potential demands as a 
basis for planning their operations. In many cases, it is still neces- 
sary for individuals and organizations requiring such information to 
depend on the results of the 1934-36 study, despite the fact that they 
are 10 years old. Although the 1941-42 study made it possible to pre- 
pare revised national estimates, the comparatively small size of the 
sample precludes the preparation of local or State reports, or, indeed, of 
the extensive detailed tabulations based on the earlier study. 

For the purpose of estimating the effect of the war on the prices 
paid by families and on the nature of their purchases, including general 
family-expenditure patterns in relation to income, the Bureau is cur- 
rently conducting a small study covering about 1,700 families. Here 
again, the sample is too small to permit geographical analysis or the 
amount of detail obtained in the 1934-36 reports, but the results, 
which will be available shortly; will permit Nation-wide estimates sim- 
ilar to those made in 1941-42 of what city families are buying. 

Another phase of this general field has to do with consumers’ dis- 
tributive and service cooperatives in this country which, according to 


' the latest available estimates, number nearly 5,000 and do an annual 


business of about half a billion dollars. Since 1918 the Bureau 


has compiled data on the activities of these associations. Detailed 
studies of the types, membership, and operations of consumers’ 
cooperatives and credit unions are undertaken at intervals of 4 to 5 
years. 


WHOLESALE (PRIMARY-MARKET) PRICES 


The Bureau’s series on prices of commodities in primary markets 
is one of the oldest official economic indexes in the country. Although 
the comprehensive monthly series dated from 1890, materials from 
other sources made it possible to prepare an index extending back to 
1749 and, on a fragmentary basis, to 1720. Since it is an index of 
market prices, it includes commodities at various stages of production. 
The information currently assembled from manufacturers, dealers, 
trade publications, and Government sources includes more than 
10,000 individual price quotations. Data from these extensive files 
form the basis for the official index as well as for several special series. 

The general index has included varying numbers of commodities at 
different times. The present series is compiled from the primary- 
market prices of approximately 900 commodities selected on the basis 
of their importance and representativeness. The quantity weights 
used in combining the individual quotations are derived from exhaus- 
tive data on volume of sales, supplemented by field investigations in 
principal market centers. In addition to the index for all commodi- 
ties, indexes are calculated for 10 major groups and 47 subgroups. 
The general index and the group indexes are released foe and 
mont in mimeographed form and summarized regularly in the 
Monthly Labor Review. Actual prices and price relatives are also 
given monthly in mimeographed releases. 
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The general index includes substantial numbers of fabricated an¢ 
semifabricated items which are less sensitive than raw materials ty 
short-time changes in market conditions. To meet the temporary 
wartime need for a more sensitive measure, the Bureau prepares , 
daily index based on the prices of 28 basic commodities (such qs 
cotton, wool, wheat, steers, etc.) traded on organized exchanges. 

The concentration of productive facilities on war materials has, of 
course, resulted in a reduced civilian market. Consequently, the 
Bureau has developed an index of the price movements of 125 items 
representative of commodities senanalte available to civilian pur. 
chasers in primary markets. Publication of this wartime index of 
civilian goods will begin shortly; it will supplement rather than 
supplant the official index. 

Among the special series already referred to is a weekly index of 
prices of waste and scrap materials, which covers 44 commodities such 
as metals, textiles, paper, and rubber; the data are available beginning 
with 1939. Another provides information on the market prices of 
standard machine tools; this series is available from January 1937 
to date. Indexes of the prices of general and auxiliary machinery 
and of construction equipment, such as pavers, cranes, tractors, etc., 
are also compiled. Other series are being developed as the need for 
them becomes apparent. Indexes of primary-market prices of goods 
which make up the leading exports and imports of the United States 
will be issued in the near future. 

These various indexes are used extensively by Government agencies 
and private companies and organizations as a basis for planning price 
control and determination, raw-material allocation, volume of produc- 
tion, and distribution. In addition, the extensive Bureau files of 
data on the prices of individual items, which are not ordinarily pub- 
lished, make it possible to supply a large volume of special information 
in response to requests from individuals and all types of organizations. 
The Bureau is glad to comply with such requests whenever the neces- 
sary data and Facilities for processing them are available. 




























GENERAL SUMMARIES OF PRICE TRENDS 






General trends in price movements are the subject of several re- 
curring and special reports issued by the Bureau, particularly during 
the war period. A summary of price developments is ordinarily 
issued each quarter and a general review appears at the end of each 
year. The impact of the war on wholesale and retail prices, markets, 
and the availability of supplies, together with a detailed analysis of 
the operation of the price-control program, is described in a report 
entitled “Wartime Prices.” Part I of this study, covering the period 
from August 1939 to December 1941, was published in the Bureau's 
Bulletin No. 749, and Part II, which carries the history through 1944, 1s 
in preparation. 

rom its extensive files, the Bureau has prepared a summary of the 
various methods used in other countries for the calculation of indexes 
of wholesale and retail prices and the cost of living. In order that 
information will be available for comparisons of standards and costs 
of living after the war, plans are now being developed for measuring 
the cost of comparable levels of living in the several large nations. 
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Labor Conditions in Other Countries 


The analysis of information on developments in the labor field in 
other countries was included in the Bureau’s original program, and 
through its 60-year history it has become one of the most important 
sources of such materials. Nearly every issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review contains one or more discussions of the general labor situation 
in individual countries throughout the world or summaries of available 
information on a particular subject in the field of labor economics. 
The Bureau’s Bulletin No. 770, entitled ‘Cooperative Associations 
in Europe and Their Possibilities for Postwar Reconstruction,” is 
typical. Since the beginning of our participation in the war the 
Bureau has carried on, largely for the benefit of the war agencies, 
extensive research on labor conditions in various countries in the war 
theater; reports on 19 countries have been published in the Monthly 
Labor Review. Summaries of current labor developments in Latin- 
American countries are also carried in that periodical and in a series 
of special reports, of which 20 have been released to date. 

Materials of this sort are made available, not only for general 
informational purposes, but also as a basis for decisions on policies 
and procedures which must be made by private industry and the 
Government. Knowledge of conditions in other countries with 
respect to labor legislation, the levels of earnings, wage rates, post- 
war planning, the rehabilitation of veterans, trade-union activities, 
social-security measures, housing, price movements and control, and 
other allied subjects is essential for three general purposes. In the 
first place, decisions on foreign-trade and domestic economic policies, 
which are in fact hardly separable, must be made in the light of con- 
ditions abroad. The Congress and the various other Government 
agencies charged with the responsibility for such matters make wide 
use of the Bureau’s materials for this purpose. Secondly, the oper- 
ating plans of private industry, particularly those concerned with 
foreign markets and trade, as well as the activities of labor organiza- 
tions, cannot be developed realistically in the absence of extensive 
and authoritative information of this sort. Finally, the labor prob- 
lems encountered elsewhere frequently parallel those which arise in 
the United States, and the experience of other countries in dealin 
with them is helpful as a guide in the determination of policies “ 
the development of adequate legislation. 
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Supplies of Foods in Independent Retail Stores, 
March 1945 


SINCE March 1944, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected 
each month information on supplies of important foods in independent 
retail stores in 56 large cities. tt ascertains the number of independent 
food stores having no stocks of a selected list of commodities on the 
day of the survey, and the number of days during the preceding week 
on which grocers were also without stocks of these foods. Beginning 
in January 1945, retailers have also estimated how long the supplies 
on hand would last. In view of the increasing interest in the food- 
supply situation, the Bureau plans hereafter to publish each month 
reports on the above points, for independent retail stores (chain 
stores are not covered). 

Supplies of most important foodstuffs in independent retail stores 
continued to be ample in mid-March, but fewer stores were supplied 
with fresh meats than in previous months. Butter, sugar, and 
shortening were more widely available on March 13 than on February 
13. Stocks of canned vegetables were good, but most canned fruits 
were generally difficult to find. 

In mid-March most grades and cuts of meat were again very scarce. 
More than three-fourths of the retailers interviewed on March 13 
had no pork loins and ham; approximately 70 percent had no bacon 
or veal; more than half were without any cuts of lamb or mutton. 
Although half of the stores had some beef, a smaller number had 
supplies than in mid-February. Pork, in particular, was available 
in fewer stores on March 13 than on February 13, with 78 percent 
having no loins and ham, as compared with 62 percent in mid-Febru- 
ary. In stores having pork, stocks were very small; only a fifth of 
those having pork loins and ham had more than 1 day’s supply on 
hand. Supplies of frankfurters and bologna were adequate in most 
large cities. 

As in previous months, meat supplies varied widely in different parts 
of the country. The Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast areas were 
better supplied than other sections. The New England and Southern 
regions had the smallest stocks of meats, and supplies in the Mid- 
West and Southeastern areas were considerably lower than in mid- 
February. Only 5 percent of the stores in cities in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region were out of beef, as contrasted with 70 percent in the 
Southeastern States. In most parts of the my | close to 80 percent 
of the independent stores had no pork; on the Pacific Coast nearly 
60 percent were out of stock, but in the Rocky Mountain area (Denver, 
Butte, and Salt Lake City), only about 25 percent had none. 

Butter was quite generally available. More than 90 percent of the 
independent grocers had butter on March 13, an increase from 78 
percent in mid-February. This represented the best situation since 
August 1944, when 95 percent of the reporting stores were supplied 
with butter. Moreover, three-fourths of the grocers regularly stocking 
butter had some for sale during the entire week preceding the date 
of the March survey. Shortening was slightly more plentiful in the 
country as a whole, but half of the independent rs in New England 
and more than a third in the New York, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
San Francisco regions were still unable to supply their customers. 
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FOOD SUPPLIES IN INDEPENDENT RETAIL STORES 955 





Lard was not available in 15 percent of the stores, as compared with 
only 6 percent in mid-February. 

Grocers’ shelves were well stocked with canned vegetables in mid- 
March. The most popular varieties, such as corn, peas, and tomatoes, 
were found in over 93 percent of the food stores, although tomatoes 
were available less often than in mid-February. During the preced- 
ing week, 95 percent of the independent stores had canned peas on 
all 6 days, 97 percent had tematoes, and 99 percent had corn. Al- 
though canned peaches and mixed fruits were found in more than half 
of the food stores, they were somewhat less plentiful than in mid- 
winter, when they were last surveyed. Canned pears were stocked in 
only 39 percent of the stores. Supplies of canned applesauce and 
citrus-fruit juices were ample. 


Taste 1.—Independent Retail Stores Without Supplies of Specified Foods on February 13 
and March 13, 1945, in 56 Large Cities 





Percent of stores without supplies of specified foods ! 












































March 13, 1945 
Commodity 1945 
Region ? 
Meats: 
Beef, steaks and roasts-_-......-.- 37 44 65 37 36 70 64 49 5 18 
Book, Game 05 -  b 5 455 38 48 61 36 46 70 66 66 5 19 
Veal, steaks, chops, and roasts. - - 71 74 90 73 63 86 74 74 65 66 
Veg «bon tnn ace cceeseos 74 71 | 390 67 64 89 70 68 83 68 
Lamb chops and roasts.._..-.__-- 41 53| 67| 53| 56| 83] 65] 49 1 ll 
Mutton and all other lamb___-_--_- 47 53 74 50 50 59 65 59 35 35 
Pork, loins and hams_-___--------- 62 7 390 79 72 79 81 81 26 58 
, aS ee 59 68 78 77 50 7 76 50 37 66 
Frankfurters and bologna- -----.- 6 4 3 4 7 40 ll 40 40 S 
Fats and oils: 
ae See 22 4 12 9 4 41 23 40 40 40 
rnd oop alee nds than oe 51 11 | 5 16 2 7 2 14 24 14 
ot, SE ST Gs 7 35 51 35 44 | 7 17 42 q 38 
is we Se eee ee 15 6 20 16 | 3 10 s 2 27 
j Cooking and salad oils...........| (€ 7 5 7 7 5 s 3 40 20 
r 4 
Peaches, canned______.......-.---- 739 47 57 65 61 43 16 35 40 1 
Pee oa ids ote co cct ckces (8) 61 45 43 61 52 21 66 6 10 
Mixed fruits, canned._.....-..--- 838 45| 67] 73) 68] 55] 57] 54] 32 15 
Applesauce, canned ---_-._--....--- 97 4 5 2 3 7 3 5 10 15 
Citrus fruit juice, canned _____-_-- 2 .13¢@) 3 2 5} 1} 40} 40 40 
Corn, canned. ...........-------- 80 1 fo Boies) Bp 1 i| 40 
0 a ren © 7 7 7; 6 4 8 | 1 Li. #6) 40 
Tomatoes, canned __..-.....-.---- 3 6 2; ll 3 os. ts ee: 
Sugar, granulated ___........---.-: 20 9 | 1 | 10 22 1 | 3 | ll 40 4 








| Data are weighted by the number of iadependent food stores in each city, to derive regional and all- 
region percentages. 

? Regions consist of the following cities: Region I.—Boston, Bridgeport, Fall River, Manchester, New 
Haven. Portland, Me., Providence. Region JJ.—Baltimore, Buffalo, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pitts , Rochester, Scranton, Washington, D. C. Region IJI.—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville. Region [V.—Atlanta, Birmingham, Charleston, 8. C., Jackson, Miss., 
Jacksonville, Knoxville, Memphis, Mobile, Norfolk, Richmond, Savannah, Winston-Salem. Region V.— 
Dallas, Houston, Kansas City, Mo., Little Rock, New Orleans, St. Louis, Wichita. Region \ 1.—Cedar 
Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, St. Paul, Springfield, Ill. Region VII.— 
Butte, Salt Lake City. Region VIII.—Los Angeles, Portland, Oreg., San Francisco, Seattle. 

) Over 90 percent out of stock. 

‘ Some size, quality, or variety of the commodity was available in all stores surveyed. 

‘ July 18, 1944, was last date surveyed. é 

‘ Not included in the survey this month. List of foods covered is changed from time to time. 

’ November 14, 1944, was last date surveyed. 

5 ae 1945, was last date surveyed. 

’ December 12, 1944, was last date surveyed. 
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There was better distribution of sugar in mid-March, when mor. 
than 90 percent of the independent stores were stocked, as compared 
with 80 percent in February. Of the regions previously reporting 4 
sugar shortage, the Cleveland region alone showed no increase jy 
supplies between February and March. 

Table 1 shows the percent of the independent stores in 56 large 
cities that were without stocks of 23 important foods on February |3 
and March 13, 1945, and in each of the eight regions on the latter date, 

Table 2 shows the percent of independent stores in 56 large cities 
without stocks of representative commodities from each group of 
foods on which note data have been collected from March 1944 


through March 1945, 


Taste 2.—Independent'Retail Stores Without Supplies of Specified Foods in Each Month, 
March 1944—March 1945, in 56 = iti 





Percent of stores without supplies 





Commodity 1944 








Meats: 
Beef, steaks and roasts 


Lamb, chops and roasts - 


Mutton and all other 
lam 


— 


Mixed tufts, cant canned. 


Corn, canned - - . 
Peas, ar. 
Tomatoes, canned ___--- 
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1 Includes all grades and cu 

2 Includes only rationed ive A, and B grades. 
3 Includes all unrationed cuts. 

4 Includes all cuts of pork. 

5 Not included in the survey this month. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in 1944! 


Summary 





DURING 1944 there were numerous work stoppages, but most of them 
involved comparatively few workers and were of short duration. 
Although there were frequent disagreements which caused temporary 
interruptions of work, union and company officials, assisted by govern- 
ment agencies, were able promptly to arrange settlements or persuade 
the parties to resume work, while the issues were negotiated further 
or submitted to government agencies or to arbitration for settlement. 

There were 4,956 strikes and lockouts during the year 1944, in- 
volving approximately 2,116,000 workers. Idleness during these 
stoppages amounted to about 8,721,000 man-days, which was equiva- 
lent to less than one-tenth of 1 percent (0.09 percent) of the avail- 
able working time. (See table 1.) The number of strikes and lock- 
outs exceeded that recorded for any previous year, but the time lost 
per worker involved was less than in any year for which information 
is available. About 70 wage earners of each 1,000 employed were 
involved in a work stoppage at some time during the year and were 
idle an average of 4.1 working days. The idleness during all stoppages 
in 1944 was equivalent in amount to the time that would be lost if all 
industry shut down for about 2% hours or one-fourth of a working 
day. 

Although the proportion of strikes and lockouts over wage issues 
was somewhat smaller than in 1943, wage disputes accounted for 
about a half of all work stoppages in 1944. Disputes over intraplant 
working conditions and policies increased considerably. Recognition 
and bargaining rights were issues in a substantial number of disputes, 
— of them involving large groups of foremen and supervisory 
workers. 

Sixty-nine strikes (slightly more than 1 percent of the total) followed 
strike votes conducted by the National Labor Relations Board under 
the War Labor Disputes Act. Workers involved in these disputes 
constituted less than 5 percent of the total workers involved. 

The National War Labor Board was directly concerned with 1,629 
strikes and lockouts in 1944—840 of them occurring before the cases 
went to the Board, 353 while cases were pending before the Board, 
and 436 after Board decisions were reached, registering dissatisfac- 
tion of one party or the other with the decisions. 


Method of Collecting Data 


The Bureau’s statistics include all known strikes and lockouts in 
continental United States, which involve as many as six workers and 
last as long as a full day or shift. They include all workers in the 
plant who were made idle because of a dispute, but do not include 
workers or idleness in other plants which may have been indirectly 
affected. For example, if a small number of maintenance workers in 
an automobile assembly plant strike and thus cause the entire plant to 
close, all workers in the plant are counted as involved in the stoppage. 
However, if an automobile assembly plant is forced to curtail produc- 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Ruth 8. Cole under the general supervision 
of Don Q. Crowther. Data for March 1945 are given on page 1041 of this issue. 
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tion because it cannot obtain needed parts from another plant oy 
strike, idleness in the assembly plant is not counted. This is pri. 
marily because it is impossible to obtain consistent and accurate jp. 
formation concerning the indirect and secondary effects of stoppages, 
The present statistics are limited to basic figures which can be obtained 
uniformly and accurately month after month, so that information jy 
different periods will be comparable and will reflect accurate trends. 

Initial information concerning labor disputes is obtained from 
notices appearing in about 400 daily newspapers from all parts of the 
country and more than 250 labor and industry papers and journals, as 
well as records from Federal and State agencies which deal with em- 
ployer-employee disputes. Upon receipt of the notices, detailed 
questionnaires are sent to the companies, unions, and impartial agen- 
cies involved in each work stoppage to get first-hand and verified 
information. 


TaBLe 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to 1944 





re a ae | Workers involved Man-days idle Indexes (1935-39 = |) 
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! The number of workers involved in some strikes which occurred from 1916 to 1926 is not known. !ivw- 
ever, the missing information is for the smaller disputes and it is believed that the totals here given are 1") 


accurate. 

1 “Total employed workers” as used here refers to all workers except those in occupations and professious 
in which there is little if any union organization or where strikes rarely if ever occur. In most indus'res 
it includes all wage and salary workers except those in executive, oy ore te Fg supervisory positions 
or those performing professional work the nature of which makes union or group action imprac- 
ticable. It excludes all self-employed, domestic workers, agricultural wage workers on farms emp!0y'0¢ 
oe 6, all Federal and State government employees, and the officials, both elected and appoin'«', 


} Available working time was computed ab em of this table by multiplying the average num!" 0! 
wh rT bas gg each year by the number of days worked by most employees during the year. 
Not available. 
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Statistical Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in 1944 


MONTHLY TREND 


The number of strikes and lockouts in 1944 followed the generg| 
monthly trend evident in recent years. The number increased from 
330 in January to a peak of 589 in May, then continued at a relatively 
high level of between 400 and 500 per month through October, after 
which they declined to 345 in November and an all-year low of 264 in 
December (table 2). The greatest number of workers involved and 
the largest amount of idleness during work stoppages were in May, 


TABLE 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in 1943 and 1944, by Months 





Number of strikes | Workers involved in strikes | Man-days idle during 
and lockouts— and lockouts— month 





In progress during 
Month month ’ 
Percent of 
available 
working 
time : 





Number 
Percent of 
Number | total em- 
ployed ! 





January Pel ~.+ ’ 452, 192 
February wae! ‘ 117, 279 
March ___. nese & ile, dhe . ‘ 

April____- 
May. 

June 

July 

August us 
September. __. 
October 
DE. cdcacedhhenkacces 
Decem ber V4 ‘ 263, 240 


January 113, 512 
February ___. ae "Ra" 146, 438 
a od oer 134, 696 
Ae...... ee aw EA 165, 498 
May. sin tip Sis dhe cll 

June... 

July 

August vs aero 
September 
October 


December......____- 


























1 See footnote 2 to table 1. 2 See footnote 3 to table 1. 


when strikes and lockouts were most numerous and when the largest 
strike of the year occurred—the foremen’s strike in the Detroit area. 
December had fewer workers involved in stoppages, and less idleness, 
than any other month. Over 1 percent of the total employed wage 
earners were involved in stoppages in May as compared with only 
0.39 percent in December. Idleness during strikes and lockouts was 
0.18 percent of the available working time in May but only 0.05 per- 
cent in March and December. 


INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 


About two-thirds of the strikes and lockouts during the year were 1) 
manufacturing industries in which 11.3 percent of the workers em- 
ployed were involved, and resulting idleness was equivalent to 0.14 
percent of the available working time. Stoppages in nonmanufactur- 
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ing industries involved less than 3 percent of the employed workers, 
and idleness was 0.05 percent of the available working time. 

The automobile industry, now largely converted to production of 
aircraft and other war products, was affected by stoppages to a greater 
extent than any other industry, more than 50 percent of its workers 
being involved, with resulting idleness equivalent to 0.58 -percent 
of the available working time (table 3). However, there were more 
stoppages in iron and steel than in any other industry group. These 
involved 20 percent of the workers in these industries and caused 
idleness amounting to 0.22 percent of the available working time. 
More than 10 percent of the workers in plants manufacturing rubber 
products, stone, clay and glass products, nonferrous metals, machinery 
(except electrical), and transportation equipment (except automobiles) 
also were involved in stoppages during the year. 

In nonmanufacturing industries the greatest number of disputes 
resulting in stoppages was in mining, with more than 34 percent of the 
workers involved, and idleness equivalent to 0.56 percent of the avail- 
able working time. Although there were no very large strikes in the 
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TaBLe 3.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in 1944, by Industry Group ¢ 





Man-days idle 


Workers involved during 1944 
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299, 439 
81, 316 
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116, 334 
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116, 038 
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32, 981 
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' See footnote 2 to table 1. 2 See footnote 3 to table 1. 
This figure is less than the sum of the figures below. This is because one or more strikes, each affecting 
More than 1 industry, have been counted as se te strikes in each industry affected, with the proper 
of workers and manvlays idle to each industry. 4 Not available. 
* Strikes and lockouts are classified by industry on the basis of the normal or prewar products or services 
ofthe firms involved. Many of the firms were manufacturing other products and doing other types of work 
during 1944 because of war needs. 
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coal-mining industry comparable with the general coal strikes in 1943. 
a large proportion of the idleness in mining resulted from the numeroys 
small coal-mining stoppages. In no other nonmanufacturing industry 
were as many as 10 percent of the workers involved in strikes. 

Less than 1 percent of the employees in trade and in the printing 
and publishing industries were involved in work stoppages during 1944 
and the resulting idleness was only 0.01 percent of the available 
working time. 

STATES AFFECTED 


Disputes in four States—Pennsylvania (821), Michigan (562), Ohio 
(549) and Illinois (492)—accounted for almost half of the strikes and 
lockouts during 1944, about 60 percent of the workers involved, and 
over half of the idleness. More than one-fourth of the workers 
involved in labor stoppages were in Michigan; 7 of 16 stoppages 
involving 10,000 or more workers each were wholly within this State, 
and another, the strike in February of members of the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America, involved workers in both Michigan 
and Ohio. Pennsylvania and Michigan each had considerably more 
than 1 million man-days of idleness during labor disputes in 1944 


TaBLe 4.-—Strikes and Lockouts in 1944, by States 
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: involved over 1,000 each (table 5). There were 82 stoppages involv- 
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TaBLe 4.—Strikes and Lockouts in 1944, by States—Continued 


























Numberof} Workers involved | aorta during 
es 
State lockouts 
8 Percent Percent 
in 1944 | Number of total Number of total 
Oregon ..--------- 7” alehehelaheeeaieiieS 49 20,081 0.9 124, 544 14 
Pennsylvania.....©_._. SO AO NS BEA 821 328, 220 15.5 | 1,379, 781 15.8 
Riate PONE icone y- -- sa sda el 43 , 533 1.1 109, 612 1.3 
South Capelitttic 1.) 12.0.5. 22--. 2-2 ees 10 1, 945 Ph 28, 150 3 
South Delkete........-danessius~-------2--- 2 144 (2) 1, 163 (?) 
TEMMOOTOD . . cen ece cnwy ec etadae-5--5shsn~ 127 35, 223 1.7 200, 016 2.3 
TURES. . . nnennvsdésamnbe baresoeguwene~-sose 65 24, 226 1.1 81, 044 9 
Utah...-<vsacednannrivgtt sue sooasupeihiniisa 10 2, 067 l 7, 862 1 
VerMont «. .. -oseonn nnd en enn ncdenscne----- 5 798 (?) 1, 926 (?) 
Vigiele....ctnapysinene- ‘satel mesa Se RED 99 24, 346 1.2 77, 648 9 
Washington .....--.----- ETI ES 46 32, 429 1.5 284, 978 3.3 
West Vinita 4-<etecoceqcesserrss 121 41,791 2.0 260, 139 3.0 
Winconeilt... io cebets sss 35s oe oagesik ces 88 36, 167 1.7 143, 743 1.6 
Wyoming - . ....2----<0------------ensenns 2 42 (?) 210 (?) 


























| The sum of this column is more than 4,956. This is because 56 strikes which extended across State lines 
have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper allocation of 
workers involved and man-days idle. 
2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 










In each of 10 other States the total number of stoppages was over 
100, and in three of these (Alabama, New Jersey, and New York) 
there were more than 200 strikes and lockouts. 
| Twenty-two States had less than 2 percent of their employed workers 
involved in strikes and lock-outs during 1944, 8 of these having less 
than 1 percent; 17 States had 2 but less than 10 percent and 9 had 
over 10 percent of their employed workers involved. There is some 
duplication in counting, however, since the same worker was counted 
twice if he was involved in two strikes during the year. In Michigan 
the workers involved in strikes and lock-outs were equivalent to about 
39 percent of the employed wage earners in the State. No other State 
had nearly as large a proportion of its workers involved in stoppages. 
Pennsylvania and Alabama had about 13 percent, West Virginia 
about 12 percent, and Ohio 11% percent. 

















WORKERS INVOLVED 


The average number of workers involved in the 4,956 strikes and 
lockouts occurring in 1944 was 427. Half of the stoppages involved 
less than 126 workers each. About 43 percent involved fewer than 
100 workers, 49 percent involved from 100 to 1,000, and 8 percent 






ing 1,000 or more workers each in the iron and steel industries, 76 in 
plants manufacturing transportation equipment (except automobiles) 
and 68 in the automobile industry. There were 16 strikes, each involv- 
ing 10,000 or more workers as compared with 10 such strikes in 1943. 
These strikes were as follows: 









Month Approzimate 

stoppage number of 
began workers involved 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia, Pa__......-.-- January-_.----- 13, 800 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit; Mich_.________. -- February....-- 11, 400 

M.-E. §. A. strike, 55 plants, Detroit (Mich.) area, 

Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio___..__. -___---- 1 eRe February --- --- 18, 800 
Foremen’s strike, Detroit, Mich_-_--_---------.-.----- | eS, 54, 800 


Chrysler Corporation, Detroit (Mich.) area._......... May---------- 
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Northwest Lumber Workers, Tacoma, and Seattle, 

Wash., Portland (Oreg.) area, and Missoula, Mont_-_- 
Ford Motor Co., Ypsilanti, Mich 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Fairlawn, Paterson 

and East Paterson, N. 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn August 
Bituminous coal mines, ese yom Kentucky, and 

West Virginia August_.-,--.- 30, g, 200 
Ford Motor Co., Ypsilanti, Mich September 
Todd-Houston Shipbuilding Co , Houston, les tain September 
Maintenance workers, Detroit ( ich. ) area 
Pratt & Whitney Corp. of Misourt Kansas City, Mo_- 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, SR ae November----_- 27, 600 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, Woodridge, 

Fairlawn, and East Paterson, N.J November 


TaBLe 5.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in rong Classified by Number of Workers 
Invol ond Taduetry roup 
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SEX OF WORKERS 


Almost 60 percent of the stoppages involved male workers only, 
while approximately 39 percent involved both men and women. Less 
than 2 percent involved only women. Of the total number of workers 
involved in strikes and lockouts, 81 percent were men and 19 percent 
were women, as compared with 87 and 13 percent in 1943. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED 


Approximately 86 percent of the work stoppages in 1944, including 
about two-thirds of the workers involved and one-half of the idleness 
for the year, were stoppages occurring in single establishments only, 
for example, one factory or one mine. About 10 percent of the strikes 
were confined to from 2 to 5 establishments, naatky 2 percent involved 
6 to 10 establishments, and slightly more than 2 percent extended 
into 11 or more establishments. 


TABLE 6.—Strikes and Lockouts a. bes? 1944, by Number of Establishments 
In 





Strikes and lock- | Workers involved | Man-days idle 





Number ef establishments involved ‘ 
y Percent "ere 
Number of total Number pert Number 





4,958 | 100.0 | 2,127,352 100. 8, 880, 078 








1 establishment 4, 247 85.7 | 1,450, 494 ; 4, 721, 057 
2 to 5 establishments 513 10.3 332, 424 , 1, 794, 636 
6 to 10 establishments 82 ¥, 59, 285 : 601, 476 
ll establishments and over , 116 2.3 285, 149 ‘ 1, 762, 909 


wo 























LABOR ORGANIZATIONS INVOLVED 


Labor unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were 
involved in 34 percent of the strikes and lockouts, including 22 percent 
of the total workers and 28 percent of the idleness. Those affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations were involved in 39 
percent of the stoppages, involving 52 percent of the workers and 39 
percent of the idleness (table 7). Unaffiliated unions (other than the 


a railroad brotherhoods) were involved in 20 percent of the 
total, as compared with 15 percent in 1943; however, the number of 
workers involved was 19 percent in 1944 as compared with 33 percent 
in 1943 when there were industry-wide coal strikes, and the idleness 
was 23 percent a a with 71 percent in 1943. 


While members of the United Mine Workers of America were in- 
volved in 898 stoppages in 1944, there were no industry-wide strikes 
in the mining industry and consequently idleness for this group was 
much less than in 1943. Other unaffiliated unions involved in 5 or 
more stoppages in 1944 were the Mechanics Educational Society of 
America, the Foremen’s Association of America, the Brewery, Flour 
and Soft Drink Workers of America, the International Die Sinkers 
Conference, the United Brotherhood of Weldors, Cutters and Helpers 
of America, and the International Typographical Union in the period 
before it formally reaffiliated with the A. F. of L. in August 1944. 
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Stoppages involving two rival unions constituted only 1 percent o/ 
all strikes and lockouts. Most of these involved unions affiliated 
with both the A. F. of L. and the C. L. O. 

In about 200 disputes no unions were involved. Although less thay 
1 percent of the total strikes and lockouts involved company unions 
(organizations composed of employees of a single plant or company). 
the proportion of total workers involved was afiniost 2% percent. The 
higher proportion of workers was due largely to the strike instigated 
by the Phi adelphia Rapid Transit Employees Union in protest against 
upgrading of Negro workers to operating positions, and two strikes 
for recognition of the Wright Aircraft Supervisory Association at 
plants of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation in New Jersey. 

The classification of strikes and lockouts according to the union 
involved indicates only the affiliations of the unions to which the 
striking workers belonged; it does not mean that these unions av- 
thorized or sanctioned the stoppages. A great majority of the stop- 
pages were unauthorized, union officials disclaiming any responsi- 

ility for them and exerting their efforts toward quick terminations 
of the stoppages. 


Tasie 7.—Strikes and Lockouts Ending in 1944, by Affiliations of Labor Organi zations 
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! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


The duration of strikes and lockouts and average man-days o/ 
idleness per worker has decreased materially during the war years. 
Stoppages in 1944 lasted on the average 5.6 days as compared with 
5 in 1943, 12 in 1942, 18 in 1941, 21 in 1940, and 23 in 1939. The 
workers involved in stoppages in 1944 averaged 4.1 days of idleness 
as compared with 6.8 in 1943, 5 in 1942, 9.8 in 1941, 11.6 in 1940, 
and 15.2 in 1939. 

More than 75 percent of all strikes and lockouts in 1944 lasted less 
than 1 week and these included more than 70 percent of the workers 
involved in stoppages during the year. About 20 percent lasted 
from 1 week to 1 month, and accounted for ay. less than half of 
the idleness for the year. About 2 percent of the 1944 strikes lasted 
more than 1 month, accounting for 14 percent of the year’s idleness 
as compared with a little over 2 percent in 1943. 
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TasBLe 8.—Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in 1944 





a lock- | Workers involved | Man-days idle 





Percent Percent Percent 
Number | of total of total of total 





100. 0 100. 0 
“ 21.5 ‘ 2.6 
2 to 3 days ; 34. 6 36. .f 
4 days and less than 1 week , 21. 
| week and Jess than one-half month 1 
\4 and less than 1 month 
1 and less than 2 months. 
2 and less than 3 months 


























CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Wages—demands for increases and disputes over the application or 
operation of incentive systems, overtime rates, etc.—were important 
issues in nearly half of the strikes and lockouts in 1944. Over two- 
fifths of the total workers and total idleness involved during the year 
were connected with disputes over wage questions. Workers gen- 
erally were concerned with the pinch when the cost of living had in- 
creased during the war period to a greater extent than wages had 
been permitted to advance under the wage-stabilization program. 
Some strikes occurred to force wages up to the limit permitted under 
the “Little Steel” formula; ? others were attempts to gain increases 
beyond the limits of the formula and had to be denied under the 
national stabilization policy. The proportion of stoppages in which 
wages were important issues was a little lower than in 1943. 

Second only to wages were disputes over intraplant working condi- 
tions and policies, including such matters as supervision, discipline, 
job security, work load, physical and safety conditions, work schedules, 
shift arrangements, etc. Disputes over such matters accounted for 
about 36 percent of the strikes and lockouts during the year, includ- 
ing 38 percent of the total workers involved and accounting for 29 
percent of the total idleness (table 9). Questions of job security for 


_ individuals or comparatively small groups were important here. 


Work stoppages over questions of union recognition and bargaining 
rights iner in 1944 both numerically and proportionately. This 
was due in part to strikes over bargaining rights for foremen and 
supervisory workers. There were at least 30 such strikes in 1944, 
involving about 130,000 workers (6 percent of the total) and over 
650,000 man-days of idleness (7 percent of the total). Three groups 
were involved in the largest of these strikes: The Foremen’s Associa- 
tion of America in the Detroit area strike in May; the United Clerical, 
Technical and Supervisory Employees, a division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, at bituminous-coal mines in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky in August and September; 
and the Wright Aircraft Supervisory Association at New Jersey plants 
of the Wright Aeronautical Company in September and November. 

Interunion and intraunion matters—union rivalry, jurisdiction, 
etc.—were major issues in about 4 percent of the work stoppages in 


? That is 15 percent above rates existing on January 1, 1941. 
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1944. This was about the same proportion as in 1943, although jp 
1944 a greater proportion of workers involved and man-days of 
idleness were connected with such disputes. 

Cut-backs on war production were factors in about 35 stoppages 
during the year, the workers being concerned with effects on wages, 
hours worked, and on security of employment. A few strikes involved 
disputes over the reinstatement of veterans. There were 57 stoppages 
in which racial issues were contributing factors. 


TaBLe 9.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes and Lockouts Ending in 1944 
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1 Includes stoppages involving adjustments of piece rates, incentive rates, wage classifications for new 
and changed operations, retroactive pay, holiday and vacation pay, payment for travel time, and so forth. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Of the stoppages ended in 1944 the issues in dispute were definitely 
settled, or the causes were abandoned or lost by workers, in 52 percent 
of the cases, while in 48 percent the issues were to be negotiated or 
processed further according to plans agreed upon. . 

The disputes in which the issues were settled at the termination 
of the stoppages brought substantial gains to workers involved in 21! 
percent of al strikes and lockouts during 1944, compromise settlements 
in another 10 percent of the cases, and little or no gains in 18 percent. 
(See table 10.) Of the nearly 2,400 cases in which issues were to be 
processed further after resumption of work, the parties agreed to 
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negotiate directly on about one-third, often in accordance with estab- 
lished grievance procedures contained in their contracts. In a little 
less than two-thirds of the cases they agreed to submit the issues to 
government agencies, and in a few cases (3 percent of all stoppages in 
1944) the issues were to be submitted to private arbitrators. 

About 37 percent of the total workers involved and the same pro- 
portion of the total idleness were connected with the disputes which 
were settled or determined when the stoppages ended and 63 percent 
were connected with those in which work was resumed while the issues 
were to be processed further. About 38 percent of the total workers 
involved were included in the disputes in which work was resumed 
and the issues submitted to government agencies for settlement. 
Many of these cases were wage disputes which were submitted to the 
National War Labor Board, others were representation cases which 
went to the National Labor Relations Board, and some were sub- 
mitted to State mediation and arbitration agencies. 


TaBLe 10.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in 1944 
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Percent Percent Percent 

Number of total Number of total Number of total 

delet hedihianireersomcdis connwnstigin nite 4, 958 100.0 | 2,127,352 100.0 | 8, 880, 078 100. 0 
Issues settled at strike termination.._.._.._._- 2, 585 52.1 793, 469 37.3 | 3, 208, 504 37.1 
Substantial gains to workers__.........--- 1, 030 20.7 236, 074 11.1 707, 146 8.0 
Partial gains or compromnises_-_..-...--.--- 487 9.8 144, 127 6.8 555, 731 6.3 
ie Ss 905 18.3 356, 313 16.7 | 1, 568, 784 17.5 
sw SE EE TES See ers Pe ee 163 3.3 56, 955 2.7 466, 843 5.3 
Issues to be negotiated____........-.......--.. 2, 373 47.9 | 1,333, 883 62.7 | 5, 581, 574 62.9 
By parties concerned __.................-- 822 16. 6 427, 147 20.1 | 1,434, 422 16. 2 
By government agencies-____...........__- 1, 404 28.3 815, 444 38.3 | 3, 868, 770 43.6 
By private arbitrators__-................- 147 3.0 91, 292 4.3 278, 382 3.1 











METHODS OF TERMINATING STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


There are two problems involved in settling any strike or lockout: 
(1) The problem of terminating the stoppage by an agreement under 
which the employees will go back to work, and (2) working out a satis- 
factory settlement of the issues in dispute. During the war period, 
when immediate and continued production has been of paramount 
yr, Nur powg the first has necessarily taken precedence and the efforts 
of local and international union officials and of government agencies 
have been expended in obtaining a resumption ef work. 

In 1944 more than a third of the strikes and lockouts were termi- 
nated by agreements worked out by the parties directly concerned. 
In some of these the disputed issues were settled immediately, and in 
others there was agreement only on the procedure to be followed in 
settling the issues while work continued. # Government agencies as- 
sisted in getting work resumed in 59 percent of the stoppages which 
included nearly three-fourths of the total workers and idleness in- 
volved (table 11). Here again the eements reached settled the 
issues in some cases and in others simply provided for further process- 
ing of the disputes while work continued. 
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About 7 percent of the stoppages were terminated when the workers 
returned without any formal settlement. Most of these were shor 
protest strikes, the workers involved having no intention of staying 
out until their demands were granted. 


TaBLe 11.—Methods of Terminating Strikes and Lockouts Ending in 1944 





-_——— 


eet lock- Workers involved Man-days idle 





Percent Percent Percent 
of total Number of total 


8, 880, 078- | 100.0 


Agreement of parties arrived at: 
Directly : 488, 1, 796, 596 | 
With assistance of government agencies__- ; A 6, 646, 590 

Terminated without formal settlement . 424, 496 | 


Employers discontinued business * 0, 532 
. 1, 864 
































! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


There were 17 work stoppages that were followed by Government 
seizure of the plants or facilities during 1944 to avoid further inter- 
ruption of war production. Two of the stoppages actually began in 
1943, but the Government did not take over the plants until early in 
1944. In some of these cases the Government’s action was to enforce 
compliance by companies or unions with National War Labor Board 
orders, and in others because of a refusal to resume production while 


the disputed issues were being resolved. In these cases the workers 
returned to work soon after the Government took over operation of 
the plants or facilities. 


Strikes Under War Labor Disputes Act 


During 1944 the National Labor Relations Board conducted 317 
strike ballots under the War Labor Disputes Act.’ In 271 of these a 
majority of the employees voting cast their ballots in favor of, and in 
46 cases a majority voted against, striking. Of the total votes cast, 
72 percent were in favor of striking. 

There were 69 work stoppages * in 1944 which followed strike votes. 
These comprised slightly more than 1 percent of the total strikes and 
lockouts occurring during the year and the number of workers in- 
volved (98,394) in such stoppages was less than 5 percent of the 
workers involved in all stoppages. Idleness in these 69 stoppages 
was slightly over 6 percent of the total idleness during the year. 

The average number of workers involved in the 69 strikes was 1,426, 
as compared with an average of 711 for similar stoppages during the 
last 6 months of 1943, pr with an average of 427 workers for all 
strikes and lockouts in 1944. The average duration was 12 days, as 
compared with 5.6 days for all 1944 strikes and lockouts. Strikes 
ranged in duration from 1 to 69 days. On the average, 11 days 
elapsed between the time the votes were taken and the strikes occurred. 





3 57 Stat. 163 (1943). 

* Includes the strike for of workers in the coal-mining industry which (0! 
lowed se striiee votes in about 65 individae mfuen” In e tow of these cases © majority voted arains 
striking, but strikes occurred nevertheless, 
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Wages were the issue in over half of these strikes, although strikes 
for union recognition involved almost two-thirds of the workers and 
accounted for over two-thirds of the idleness in these strikes. 


Strikes and Lockouts of Concern * to National War Labor Board 


The National War Labor Board was directly concerned with 1,629 
strikes and lockouts, 33 percent of the total in 1944, including 961,000 
or 45 percent of the total workers involved, and 4,867,000 or 56 per- 
cent of the total man-days of idleness (table 12), This was an increase 
of 200 strikes over 1943, but the proportions of stoppages, workers 
involved, and man-days idle were less than in 1943, when the Board 
was directly concerned with 39 percent of the total strikes and lock- 
outs, including 65 percent of the total workers and 84 percent of the 
man-days idle. 


TaBLE 12.—Strikes and Lockouts of NWLB Concern Compared With all Sto in 
2 the United States,’ 1944 Pate 
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! See table 2 (p. 960) for monthly totals on all strikes and lockouts. 


Each month of 1944 the Board was concerned with more than a 
fourth of all strikes and lockouts occurring. May and October were 
the months of greatest activity, when stoppages involving over 50 
percent of all workers and over 60 percent of all idleness were or had 
been referred to the Board. Stoppages with which the Board was 
concerned were large (it handled 9 of the 16 involving 10,000 or more 
workers) and of long duration. Of all strikes and lockouts lasting less 
than 1 week, the Board was concerned with about 30 percent, including 
38 percent of the workers and 41 percent of the idleness. Of the 
stoppages lasting longer than 1 week the Board was concerned with 
over 40 percent, including over 60 percent of the workers and idleness. 

Of the 1,629 strikes and lockouts of Board concern, 78 percent, in- 
cluding 86 percent of the workers involved and 79 percent of the idle- 
hess, were in manufacturing industries; 22 percent of the stoppages 
were in nonmanufacturing. More than 20 percent of the stoppages 
(337) were in the iron and steel industries, 149 in machinery manu- 

' These were cases which (1) went to the Board for settlement of the issues, (2) occurred while cases were 


pending before the Board, and (3) took place after Board decisions, indicating dissatisfaction of one of the 
parties with decisions rendered. 
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facturing (except electrical), and 158 in transportation, communica. 
tion, and other public utilities. More than 20 percent of the workers 
involved in stoppages which were of Board concern were in the 
automobile and automobile-equipment industry, over 15 percent 
were in industries manufacturing transportation equipment (except 
automobiles), and 15 percent were in iron and steel plants. Also of 
Board concern were the strikes and lockouts including over 80 per- 
cent of the workers involved in all stoppages occurring in tobacco 
manufactures and lumber and timber products industries. 

Because of the Board’s responsibility for settling all labor disputes 
which might interrupt war production, the disputes may reach it at 
various stages of development. In more than half of the cases it 
handled in 1944 the stoppages occurred before the cases reached the 
Board. In some cases the issues still in dispute were referred to the 
Board for settlement; in others, particularly wage cases, the parties 
often agreed upon settlement terms and submitted them to the Board 
for approval under the Wage Stabilization Act. 

In about 22 percent of the Board cases stoppages took place while 
cases were pending before the Board, and in more than three-fourths 
of these, delay in rendering decisions was given as a cause of the strike. 
This was in contrast to 1943, when almost 40 percent of the WLB 
strikes occurred while Gases were pending, although in about half of 
these, Board delay was stated to be a contributing factor. 

The number and proportion of stoppages occurring after Board 
decisions more than doubled in 1944, as did the proportion of workers 
involved in such disputes. In part of these, the workers were pro- 
testing decisions of the War Labor Board; in others, they were 
attempting to force company compliance with Board decisions. 

Fifteen disputes involving work stoppages were followed by Gov- 
ernment seizure of plants or operations in 1944 after the NWLB 
referred them to the President upon refusal of one party or the other 
to comply with Board orders. 


Taste 13.—Strikes and Lockouts of NWLB Concern, Ceamnifed According to Major 
Issues Involved and Time Stoppages Occ , 1944 





—_*~y lock- | workers involved | Man-days idle 





Major issues involved and time strikes and —— 
occurred 























lockouts Per- Per- | Per- 
Number | cent of | Number | cent of | Number | cent of 
total total total 
ARCO ACER CS a Be 1,629 | 100.0} 961,263 | 100.0 | 4,867,004 | 100.0 
TUN oid ndd.dscctesnne~abhesi<iiknohoads 1275| 783| 546,354| 56.9 2, 712, 688 | 55.7 
A EARS I Ee ee 354 21.7 414, 909 43.1 | 2,154,316 | = 443 
Strikes before cases went to the Board. ___.__- 840 | 51.5 | 461,723 | 48.0 | 2,487,581, 51! 
AR ad i aS a aE ea 559| 343] 167,968) 17.5| 907.437) 18° 
“SPAS IARREBSD ergs DEPRES EROS | 281 | 17.2] 203,755 | 30.5 | 1,580,144, 325 
Strikes while cases were pending --........... 353 | 21.7 | 297,568) 31.0 | 1,275,779 26 
REISE i Re le 311} 191] 198,535 | 20.7 ga) 17 
Fi ac Rs RR San a2 42} 26| 99,033; 10.3| 415,935 . 
Strikes after Board decisions._................ 436} 26.8| 201,972/ 21.0 | 1,103,644| 22 
ia See tS 405 | 249 179, 851 18.7 | 945,407 19.4 
SING 1..<<oiiisceadanensenpaie lines 31 19} 22121; 23] 158,237 
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MAJOR ISSUES INVOLVED IN NWLB CASES 


Wages, either alone or in connection with other demands, were 
issues in more than three-fourths of the strikes and lockouts of Na- 
tional War Labor Board concern, involving more than half the workers 
and man-days of idleness. In half of these the wage issue came to 
the Board after the strike occurred. Wage issues were involved in 
most of the stoppages taking place while the cases were pending before 
the Board as well as in those which were protests against Board deci- 
sions. More than 50 percent of all stoppages over wage issues alone, 
involving 60 percent of the workers and 70 percent of the idleness, 
were of direct concern to the Board. 

The Board was concerned with some of the larger strikes over 
questions of union organization, particularly the strikes in which the 
major issue was union recognition for foremen and supervisory work- 
ers, because these stoppages interfered drastically with war produc- 
tion. The Board in some cases assumed jurisdiction over all issues 
in dispute, with the exception of unica recognition and discriminatory 
discharges which were matters to be handled by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 





Prosperity—How Can We Promote It?’ 


CERTAIN common wants of people everywhere determine the goals 
of any proposals to international action: 

Jobs at good wages: Buyers for the products of labor make jobs. 
Many American workers, like workers in other countries, depend on 
purchasers abroad. 

Good business: Businessmen who organize production and distribu- 
tion buy raw materials and other goods from all over the world. 
They also want to sell everywhere, not merely in their home town or 
nation. To buy and sell abroad they need stable foreign currencies 
and freedom from excessive trade barriers. 

Markets for farm products: Farmers tend to be prosperous when 
they can sell all they grow at good prices. Many countries depend 
upon foreign markets to take a part of their agricultural output. The 
welfare of American agriculture, like American industry, depends in 
part on foreign markets. 

Better things at lower prices: Consumers want to get as much for 
their money as possible. They want a market place full of attractive 
choices—goods from the four corners of the earth. 

Proposals for a United Nations Organization made at Dumbarton 
Oaks call for the establishment of an Economic and Social Counc! 
functioning under the General Assembly to help nations work toward 
a healthy and balanced economic life. Proposals for special organiza- 
tions to work on specific problems were made at Bretton Woods 
(finance and currency), at Hot Springs (food and agriculture), and at 
Chicago (aviation). Still others may be developed. 

The plans made thus far do not purport to provide complete answers 
to all the perplexing international economic questions. 


Three R’s of the Postwar Period 


Relief —This is both an economic and a social problem. National! 
and international organizations as well as private agencies are now 
working on it. Allied military authorities, national governments, 
and UNRRA? have parts to play in a well-rounded program. 

During the first 18 months = liberation of Europe, the Foreign 
Economic Administration estimates that 100 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods will be needed. Local production in the countries affected is 
expected to meet more than 90 percent of the need. The liberated 
nations having foreign exchange or credit indicate that they will buy 
and import about 7, billions from overseas. Less than 2 billion dol- 
lars in supplies is planned as contributions from uninvaded countries. 

Rehabilitation —If self-help in the war-torn countries is to meet 
most of the needs, transportation systems must be put in working 
order, public utilities restored, factories repaired and reequipped, 
farmers provided with tools, seeds, and fertilizers. 

Military authorities have begun the job because it is essential to 
maintain civil order and their lines of .communication and supply. 
mag ound oa eit ous Foreign Afi Quinn n ulin the Peace pepared by the De 

* United Nations Relief and Rehibilitation Administration, a senneeny saetey organized in 1943 to 
—— > em with funds and supplies contributed y by uninvaded member 


cy program 
t the invitation of military authorities or goyernments in invaded nations, it provides limited 
assistance to help people to help themselves. _ 
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UNRRA will help governments needing basic assistance to carry the 
work forward during the emergency period. 

The longer-range task of economic rehabilitation calls for credit and 
for technical help from national or international agencies such as the 
ones proposed at Bretton Woods and at Hot Springs. 

Reconstruction.—Long-term investments are proposed to finance 
reconstruction and development programs over the years. Economic 
experts, representing 44 United Nations, at Bretton Woods recom- 
mended that their governments create an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

How would an international bank work? Most of the capital of 
this bank would be used to guarantee loans made by private investors. 
When private capital is not available on reasonable terms, the bank 
would itself finance productive projects. Loans would be handled so 
as to bring about a smooth conversion from wartime to peacetime 
economy. They would also be arranged so that the most useful and 
urgent projects would be dealt with first. 

In addition to reconstruction of devastated countries, the proposed 
bank would assist in building up productive facilities in less-developed 
countries. One of its purposes is to promote a steady increase in 
trade between nations. Investments in undeveloped parts of the 
world are proposed to open up new opportunities for trade. 


; World Trade 


A variety of proposals have been made to achieve a better world 
economy by encouraging maximum trade among nations. 


PROBLEM OF STABLE MONEY 


People engaged in international trade require stable exchange rates. 
| Each country has its own money system, but its money is of no use 

inside another country. 

A government has the power to change the value of its money. 
While for various reasons such a change might seem a good domestic 
policy, it might upset world trade. Again, one country might wish to 
encourage exports by offering its currency at bargain rates to for- 
eigners, but other countries would probably retaliate in a sort of 
currency ‘‘price-cutting’’ war, which would be fatal to stable exchange 
rates and, in the long run, to trade and prosperity. 

Exchange rates may change greatly from other causes. For exam- 
ple, if many traders want the currency of a particular country, that 
currency may become scarce and more expensive. 

Obviously, bad economic conditions, arising from any cause, will 
tend to make exchange rates unstable, but this is a vicious circle; 
unstable exchange rates also make bad economic conditions worse. 

The Monetary Fund.—The representatives of the United Nations at 
Bretton Woods proposed that an International Monetary Fund be 
created to deal with this problem. This is the nub of that proposal: 
_ Each member nation would subscribe an agreed-upon amount of 
its Own currency and gold to the Fund. This Fund would then be 
used to help countries when they face temporary difficulty in getting 
currency of another country. 

Member governments would agree on certain exchange rates and 
not to change them greatly without the approval of the Fund. 
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They would agree to abolish, where possible, restrictions on the pur- 
chase and sale of foreign currencies, and also not to manipulate their 
currency so as to discriminate against traders of another country. 
The Fund would provide machinery to enable member nations to 
consult with each other andj'wouldfassist them in making orderly 
arrangements for exchange stability. ‘ 


GOVERNMENT-IMPOSED RESTRAINTS ON TRADE 


One barrier to trade is a high tariff onimports. There are, however, 
other barriers to world trade. During the depression, the “pie’’ of 
foreign trade became smaller, and each government tried to get a 
larger slice for its own producers. Each took drastic action to keep 
out imports and to increase exports. Examples are: . 

A government decrees that only a certain quantity or “quota” of a given 
article can be imported from a given country. 

Foreigners are prevented from being paid for imported goods purchased from 
them unless they buy certain quantities of goods produced in the importing country. 
(Germany used this device to take advantage of countries which had only a few 
things to sell and sold them largely in Germany.) 

A government gives financial support to an industry so that it can undercut 
foreign competitors. 

These devices lower the levels of total trade. They are almost 
invariably used to discriminate—that is, to give one country’s pro- 
ducers advantages over those of another country. Such discrimi- 
nation causes resentment and hostility in the country which suffers 
from it. It leads to retaliation and to economic conflict. 

It is difficult for any one government to reduce its trade barriers 
unless one or more other governments do the same thing at the same 
time. One way of getting action is to make an agreement with one 
other country at a time (a bilateral agreement). This is what we 
have been doing since 1934 by making reciprocal trade agreements. 

Another way to bring about the same result would be for many 
countries to make a single agreement among themselves—a multi- 
lateral agreement. Some things may be done through the bilateral 
method—other things by the multilateral method. 

It is proposed that various specialized economic agencies and com- 
mittees affiliated with the United Nations Organization work together 
to reduce or end trade obstructions and discriminations. 


PRIVATELY IMPOSED RESTRAINTS ON TRADE 


Business enterprises sometimes form cartels—that is, agree among 
themselves to adopt certain measures to avoid competition. Al- 
though members of an international cartel may do business separately 
for their own profit, they often act together to divide markets and 
maintain prices, thus restricting total trade. In some countries, such 
as Germany, powerful monopolies have worked closely with govern- 
ments to win both economic and political power over other lands. 

The American Government proposes to act by itself and also to 
cooperate with other nations through international agencies to end 
the political activities of cartels and to prevent cartel practices which 
restrict the flow of trade between countries. 


SPECIAL AGREEMENTS ON TRADE PROBLEMS 


Some products—wheat, cotton, coffee, s , for example—may 
be produced in such quantity that the: market cannot absorb the 
output at reasonable prices. en this occurs whole regions face ruin. 
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Such commodity problems may be dealt with through international 
agencies. Nations might work together to expand demand and help 
high-cost producers to transfer to other products. Such agreements 
would recognize the interests of both producers and consumers. 


Transportation— Key to Trade 


International trade and travel must move by land, sea, or air—in 
the future increasingly by air. According to international law, the 
air above any country belongs to that country. It could forbid 
foreign planes even to fly over its territory, as well as to land or pick 
up passengers or goods. Each nation could obstruct the air transport 
of others if it chose to make such rules. 

This is another area for international discussion and agreement. 
A beginning was made on this problem in 1944 at the Conference on 
International Civil Aviation in Chicago. There were some differences 
of opinion, but proposals were made for the consideration of govern- 
ments—proposals to make air transportation move more freely in the 
postwar world. 

Some nations rely upon shipping as a major business for their liveli- 
hood. The war has created no Bet for them. In some cases, they 
have lost most of their merchant ships while other countries have in- 
creased their fleets. This unbalanced situation may present another 
subject for agreements in the interest of world trade. 


Opportunities We Fate 


Expanding business opportunity, full employment, and a high level 
of agricultural production are American Pees sy Industry and business, 
farmers and workers, in all countries, will soon face the problems of 
reconversion to peacetime production. Our common difficulties are 
our common opportunities. We can let ourselves drift into economic 
warfare or plan our welfare with other nations in economic peace. 

The proposals outlined here are a part of a program for economic 
peace. 

Additional contributions to such a program can be made by such 
agencies as the International Labor Organization and the proposed 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. The 
can provide research and recommendations to help the peoples of all 
nations improve production methods and world-wide distribution. 

In the Economic and Social Council of the proposed United Nations 
Organization the nations would have an economic general staff through 
which to plan the economic well-being of their peoples. 

The proposals for security from war or threats of war are also a 
part of the strategy of peaceful economic progress. Nations living 
in fear of each other, preparing for war, cannot fully use their resources 
to advance their economic welfare. Nations working together to 
promote world prosperity help create the conditions for peace and 
security. 





' A conference at Hot Springs, Va., in 1943 made recommendations for a permanent organization to study 
of production, distribution, and consumption of agricultural products and suggest policies and 
programs to member nations. An Interim Commission has prepared a constitution and submitted it to 
the various governments. 
>. 
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Postwar Employment Prospects for Women in the 
Hosiery Industry ' 


Summary 


REPLACEMENT of men by women workers during wartime occurred 
in the important occupations in both the full-fashioned and seamless 
branches of the hosiery industry. In the seamless-hosiery branch, 





which before the war employed proportionally more women than did inc 
the full-fashioned branch, the gains in number during the war were bu’ 
relatively greater because the principal occupations require less skill, ber 
In the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery, some gains, however, 63 
have been made in the employment of women in such skilled occupa- tha 
tions as knitting and topping. Analysis made by the Bureau of & ind 
Labor Statistics indicates that wartime gains made in the seamless plo 
mills stand a greater chance of persisting after the war. Technolog- pro 
ical developments in both “seo 0 of the industry, not fully effective tots 
before the war, will favor the continued trend toward greater use of the 
women in some occupations but may eliminate some jobs in which 
women have been customarily employed. 
The labor force of the hosiery industry consists mainly of women. 
In addition to the jobs which they have customarily held, women 
have made significant wartime gains in occupations in which men hr 
were formerly employed. The shortage of male workers first con- 7% gon 
fronted the hosiery industry at the time when raw materials such as 7% oom 
silk and nylon were no longer obtainable and the industry was attemp!- IJ moc 
ing simultaneously to convert to the use of rayon and adjust the ipo: 
production levels to rationed supplies. In fact, the occurrence 0! 9 aceg 
temporary layoffs and fractional workweeks during this transition J pore 
period accentuated the drift of workers—women as well as men— away T) 
from the hosiery industry. The number of workers in the industry emp 
dropped from 159,100 in 1939 to 128,500 in 1942. . stud: 
By the time an operating balance between labor and raw materi:! , 
was achieved, the hosiery mills had lost many of their nren, including 
some of their best workers. This drain of men continued. Hosiery 
manufacture was not considered an essential industry, and the men 
in hosiery mills were comparatively aes artes of them were under 
38 years of age. In ee ing war jobs their previous experience 
ond mechanical aptitude were a definite asset. Many of them wen! 
into service with the armed forces. Not only was it difficult to find 
men to replace them, but the mill managers were reluctant to expend 
the money and time required to train new men for skilled jobs when 
the likelihood of losing them, under wartime conditions, was so greal. # —[— 
Among the expedients adopted by hosiery manufacturers was the cast 
- Prepared in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division by Arthur W. Frazer andfAbraham! inc! ij Employ 
Labor F 
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complex and therefore requires close attention, manual dexterity, and 
mechanical aptitude on the part of its operators. A study made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1938 * indicated that skilled workers 
accounted for 64 percent of the total labor force, as compared with 23 
percent in the semiskilled and only 13 percent in the unskilled groups. 


Labor 
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employment of-women, many* of- whom‘ lacked~ previous industrial 
experience.? Job simplification and other techniques, aimed at the 
most efficient utilization of this new supply of labor, were introduced. 
The wartime experience in the mills and the opinions now generally 
prevalent as to the success with which women have adapted them- 
selves to these occupations afford some indication of what may be 
expected after the war as regards relative employment opportunities 
for men and women in the hosiery industry. 

The production of full-fashioned hosiery differs considerably from 
that of seamless hose, not only in the manufacturing processes and 
the products, but also in the machinery used and the degrees of skill 
involved. For these reasons, the two branches of the industry are 
here treated separately. 


Trend of Employment of Women in the Industry 


Within the past 20 years the proportion of women employed has 
increased in both full-fashioned and seamless hosiery manufacture, 
but the rate of increase began to level off prior to the war. In Octo- 
ber 1942 female employment for both branches of the industry was 
63 percent of total wage-earner employment—only 2 percent higher 


than in October 1939. By August 1944, however, women in the 
industry constituted 69 percent of the total number of workers em- 
ployed. In the full-fashioned branch of the hosiery industry the 
proportion of women in the labor force rose from 57 percent of the 
total in 1939 to 63 percent in August 1944; in the seamless branch 
the increase was from 67 percent to 75 percent. 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture 


COMPOSITION OF LABOR FORCE 


In general, jobs in the full-fashioned branch of the hosiery industry 
elatively high degree of operating skill. The machinery is 


The importance of the major occupations in the total wngrrenrner 


employment of the 105 full-fashioned hosiery mills covered in that 
study is shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


Percent of 
total wage 
earners 
Sag LN RE 8 tI: I Sal OS a aR 5. 2 
Folders, wrappers, and boxers_________________- 3. 3 
Inspectors and examiners.____________________. 5. 7 
SESS So Ie Se cee Spee: Or 27.7 
ta ad 9 RS oe Se RRR a at 7 Sey Sn 6. 1 
rE, “comers Foe oe ee eS 1.0 
rr Ce ee es 11.7 
— a 6 ik aed Oe i o> wi oes - B ; 
ig SPEIRS: TET ER Ee as | aa eee . 
All caves ERE ETS. IR ee eS | ee GeO 19.8 


———— 
' Women workers who were new entrants into the labor force between December 1941 and March 1944 
constituted 43 percent of all women in manufacturing at the latter date; more than half 


of this group had 
. (See U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 20: Changes in Women’s 
During the War, Washington, 1944 
: and Hours in the Hosiery 


-) 
Industry, 1938, by Jacob Perlman and H. E. Riley, in Monthly 
, May and June 1939 (also reprinted 


as Serial No. R. 955). 
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SKILLS REQUIRED 























Ww 
The skilled occupations are characterized, for the most part, by - 
distinctly different aptitudes, some of which are most generally Me 
associated with men and others with women. Machine fixers mys; ie 
undergo long periods of mechanical training and first-hand experi. 4 
ence on the complex knitting machines; men are more likely to possess " 
the mechanical ability and other innate qualities which make for Pe 
quick progress and highest efficiency. Men also appear to withstand th 
better than women the heat, humidity, and heavy work in the dye : 
house. On the other hand, women are preferred for those occupations : 
which depend primarily on quickness of eye and manual dexterity. i 
These include topping, which involves the transfer of the leg.of the be 
stocking, loop by loop, onto the needles of a transfer bar which is dis 
set on a “footer’’; and the looping or joining together of the openings fon 
in the heel and in the toe after they have been set (loop by loop) on pes 
the needles of the looping machine. Sewing the seam down the back wo 
of the stocking, repairing, inspecting, and pairing all require careful wa 
and close attention, and women are customarily preferred for these chs 
jobs. Folding and boxing require few special aptitudes; men and dif 
women are equally efficient. hens 
Job Requirements in Full-Fashioned Knitting , ‘ 
Knitting entails the operation of complicated and expensive power- § "® 
driven machinery and the careful handling of easily damaged hose, # °*P 
It has been customary in most mills to employ two types of machines HV? 
to produce the flat stocking—a “legger,”’ which knits the leg of the bili 
stocking down to the ankle, and a “footer,” which completes the 9% °P® 
knitting process. The operation of the machines requires the use of JH $"P 
men with considerable mechanical abilities and more strength than fini 
women usually possess. “ er’ and “footer” knitters are highly the 
skilled, and learners in the knitting trade at one time served a formal wf 
apprenticeship. Even though the apprentice system has been 
shtndeualt a worker has not been considered a skilled knitter, HB SUP* 
capable of taking full responsibility for the job, until he has worked a 
at least a year. Experienced knitters have been required to be him 
thoroughly familiar with the design and function of the knitting Ms 
machine and, in addition, to be able to make any necessary minor  ™ 
repairs and adjustments. Occasionally they are called on to make #8" 
changes involving the patterns and sizes of the stocking. «Consider a 
able physical effort is n in starting the machine, particularly kni 
on older models, if it is sane at a point of unbalance. Starting the tt 
machine is done by a handwheel and may be necessary three or four Been 
times during one cycle of operation. In addition, although the vers 
machine is automatic, the operator of a 30-section machine mus oon 
care for and watch the knitting of 30 stockings; and the machine 's 0 a a 
complex that a minor breakdown can result in expensive damage. adjus 
WOMEN IN FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING it ‘ 
Sources and utilization of labor—Women were almost never used Jj % his 
as knitters until mills were compelled to seek a solution to the problem 9 "allo: 
of a rapidly disappearing force of male employees. Prior to the wat, ; = 


a few mills experimented with the use of women knitters, but there 
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was no particular need to substitute women for men before the current 
manpower situation, and the techniques which were later introduced 
in order to utilize the capabilities of women knitters to best advantage 
were not attempted. The earlier experience of mills which had used 
women knitters was valuable later, but the practice did not become 
widespread so long as male labor was plentiful. In 1938, only 1.4 
percent of the knitters in mills in the Bureau’s survey were women. 
The first women to be trained as knitters were taken from among 


and the toppers. Because of their general familiarity with the knitting 
dye 7 process, they were able to attain reasonable proficiency in the basic 
ions operation of the knitting machine within a few weeks. However, 
ity. technological advancement, which during a period of 5 to 10 years 
the before the war had brought about single-unit knitting, caused the 
h is displacement of large numbers of toppers and their disappearance 
ings from the hosiery induairy. Topping a became one of the critical 
) on occupations in the industry because women who were adept at such 


work had begun to leave for war industries where their qualifications 
were especially useful on precision assembly work and jobs of similar 
character. Loopers, next preferred for training as knitters, were 
dificult to replace. Thus the industry was forced to rely, for its 
knitter learners, on women who came from jobs in thé plant with no 
related experience or who were altogether new to hosiery production. 

The hosiery manufacturers therekive attempted, by job simplifica- 
tion, to divide the knitting operation in such fashion that the remaining 
experienced knitters would be used most effectively* and the new 
women knitters would not be pressed beyond their immediate capa- 
bilities. In the strictest sense, the latter group consisted of machine 
operators rather than knitters and normally took care of the thread’ 
supply, observed the proper functioning of the machine, removed the 
finished stockings, and attended to other similar details involved in 
the knitting process. 

In most mills where women replaced men, the remaining expe- 
rienced male knitters were utilized principally as group leaders, or 
supervisors, of three or four women operators, each attending one 
machine. In such cases, the skilled male knitter received either a 
weekly salary or wages based on the production of the knitters under 
him. If paid by the latter method, he sometimes operated his own 
machine, besides supervising others, and received, in addition to the 
regular piece rate for production on his own machine, a fractional 
piece rate for production from other machines under his supervision. 

In only a few mills were women given complete responsibility for 
knitting, as the process requires technical supervision as well as 
some assistance on manual operations which are too strenuous for the 
average female worker. However, the newer machines installed in 
some mills reduce these disadvantages of the women workers. Thus 
the automatic welt turner, which turns the welt on all the stockings 
at one time in a few seconds,feliminates the time-consuming manual 
adjustments otherwise necessary on each individual stocking. One 
employer, operating a mill with modern single-unit machines equipped 
with automatic welt turners, reports that the satisfactory performance 
a all-women knitting department is due primarily to this inno- 
vation. 

In one group of mills, the male knitters were transferred from one 
plant to another, leavinglonly a skeleton crew of 4 male knitters to 
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supervise the 24 women on knitting machines. Wholesale transfo; 
of workers in all other occupations in the mill resulted in a labor fore, 


which was 97 percent women. In another mill equipped with cop- 19 
ventional leggers and no automatic welt turners, the majority of the kn 
knitters were still male, but the proportion of women on knitting ne 
machines was increasing. In still another, where only male knitters 
were used formerly, 11 girl knitters, comprising about two-thirds of sh 
the total knitting force, were employed. ic 
Relative efficiency of women.—In the early months of the war = 
women knitters were generally reported to be satisfactory, but there nes 
were some exceptions.* In a few mills employment of women was hi 
tried but later abandoned; in most of these, however, the knitting k : 
equipment was old and not suitable for operation by women. Some me 
early reports indicated that the percentage of successful knitters fron J, 
a group of learners was lower among women than men and that two me 
women learners had to be recruited to obtain one satisfactory knitter. od d 
Although this ratio was higher than the proportion of learners usually a 
needed to train a given number of successful knitters, it did not re JR | 
flect inability of women to develop into efficient knitters, since hg 
many of the learners became dissatisfied with the type of work th : 
when the initial appeal diminished, and others, as was common in al! but 
industries early in the war, moved on to other jobs. cone 
Reports have indicated generally that productivity was reduced from J si 
10 to 20 percent with the use of female knitters. Such reports, how- BiB jos 
ever, should b® used cautiously in drawing conclusions regarding the oa 
comparative efficiency of male and female knitters. Very few male a 
knitter learners were used, and differences in the productivity of men &,, ¢ 
“and women knitters with equal work experience were not determinable. R, 
Moreover, with job simplification, the duties were divided and the pro- J pnod 
duction and maintenance of a knitting machine therefore did not J yha; 
represent the exclusive time and effort of the operator alone. It is BB 
known, however, that the differences in productivity were appreciable. BR indy. 
In one mill, women operators at the end of 2 months were producing empl 
about 50 percent as much as male knitters. In another, men produced BR initt 
from 14 to 15 dozen pairs of hose per machine in 8 hours, as against HJ supp 


between 8 and 9 dozen pairs for women operators with 5 or 6 months’ 
experience. Still another mill reported that female knitters produced 
between 10 and 11 dozen pairs of hose in 8 hours on a 24-section ma- 
chine, as compared to 12 to 13 dozen pairs for male knitters. Local 
conditions, types of machines, previous experience, and individual 
aptitudes of women knitters accounted for these large variations. Thc 
last-mentioned mill, with the highest comparative efficiency, drew 
heavily from workers with previous hosiery-mill experience, several of 
whom were former toppers. 

Relative incidence of women workers.—Although it is impossib|« to 
make a general estimate of the number of women knitters who came 
into the industry during the war, it is evident that the proportion 0! 
women in this occupation is now substantially higher than the |4 
percent reported in 1938. Reports from selec areas, based on 

‘ Information in this section is based on a field of the industry by the Bureau in 1042 
Sy Macarete toe ee eee 
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surveys by the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division, indicate that in 117 
full-fashioned hosiery mills approximately 7 percent of the knitters in 
1943 were women. In the South, approximately 13 percent of all 
knitters were women, which suggests that Southern mills with their 
newer machines found the-use of female knitters more practicable. 

Employment outlook.—Even where the use of women knitters has 
proved satisfactory, mill owners generally continue to indicate a pref- 
erence for men in this occupation. The trend towards faster and more 
complicated knitting machines is evident in each new model manu- 
factured. Improved machines are more automatic and hence require 
fewer manual duties; at the same time, the complexity of such ma- 
chines necessitates the continual attention of a highly experienced 
knitter, able to understand the functioning of the machine and make 
any minor repairs and adjustments that may be necessary. This 
need for continual attention is likewise essential on the great 
amount of old and obsolete machinery which can be modernized by the 
addition of attachments. Job simplification, adopted to facilitate the 
employment of women, has many operating disadvantages, and the 
mills naturally prefer workers who can be assigned complete respon- 
sibility for the entire process and related duties. Men not only have 
the mechanical aptitude and greater strength that the process requires, 
but also are more likely to make it a lifetime trade. Under normal 
conditions most employers would hesitate to incur the expense of 
training @ young woman knitter and assume the risk of having her quit 
because of marriage or other reasons just as she attains a high degree of 
proficiency. Such expense, in addition to wages, includes the cost of 
raw materials wasted in the manufacture of unsalable hosiery as well 
as the unproductive use of costly machinery. 

Recently, the trend in the substitution of women knitters has slack- 
ened for several reasons. The manpower situation has eased some- 
what since men over 30 are no longer generally being inducted into the 
Army and Navy, and in addition, a few of the knitters who left the 
industry have returned to their former occupations. Many mills still 
employ women on their knitting machines, but the preference for male 
knitters is almost universal, and it is indicated that, once ample labor 
supplies are available, mills will revert to the use of men. 
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WOMEN IN BOARDING OPERATIONS 


Women have proved to be quite efficient in the performance of the 
boarding operation, which consists of drying and shaping the wet 
stockings on wooden or metal forms. Indeed, some mills have em- 
ployed women boarders for several years. In 1938, about half of all 
boarders in the full-fashioned hosiery mills were women. However, 
women were not generally attracted to this occupation or encouraged 
to enter it because of the high temperature and excessive humidity 
caused by heat and steam from the boarding forms or the drying 
cabinets. Since the war, mills have used women in greater numbers 
and many prefer them to men as boarders, because their softer hands 
and greater manual dexterity cause less damage to hosiery. Rayon 
lose are comparatively weak when damp, and their manufacture 
hecessitated greater attention to problems in the boarding depart- 
ent. Manicuring service and rules restricting the wearing of hand 
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and arm jewelry have been introduced in an effort further to reduce 
the amount of hosiery pulled or snagged during the boarding process. 

No substantial increase in the proportion of women in boarding 
has occurred during the war.’ Where women have been used, the 
consensus of opinion is in their favor, and in many cases they have 
been found more satisfactory than men. 

Unlike the situation in knitting, a continuation of the employment 
of women in boarding is virtually assured. Many mills now indicate 
a desire to hire only women in their boarding departments. It is 
likely that boarding will offer the biggest opportunity of any of the 
occupations in full-fashioned mills for greater proportions of female 
employment, particularly if the unpleasant conditions resulting from 
excessive heat and humidity are ameliorated. : 


WOMEN IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


The proportion of women employed in most other occupations in 
full-fashioned hosiery mills was quite high, even before the current 
labor situation developed. In topping, which before World War | 
was popularly considered a man’s job, 93 percent of the jobs were 
filled by women in 1938, and by 1943 men had entirely disappeared 
from this occupation. Loopers, inspectors and examiners, pairers, 
and menders and seamers are occupations in which women have 
filled virtually 100 percent of ‘the jobs for many years. In such 
unskilled jobs as those of folders, wrappers, boxers, stampers, and 
labelers, women have likewise been used exclusively. Obviously, 
postwar conditions will not affect the employment of women in these 
jobs, on which their use has proved an advantage. 

On the other hand, despite wartime losses of skilled men difficult 
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to replace under the circumstances, mills have not begun to employ involv 
women in such highly technical jobs as machine fixing nor for work in 7% such a 
the dye house where conditions are usually unpleasant. Moreover, machi 
it is highly improbable that women will replace men in such jobs ally m 
after the war. may n 
are su 

Seamless-Hosiery Manufacture ability 

import 


COMPOSITION OF LABOR FORCE 


The Bureau’s 1938 study already mentioned revealed that in the 
seamless-hosiery mills only 6 percent of the workers (as contrasted 
with 64 percent in full-fashioned hosiery mills) were classified as skilled, 9 that ix 
73 percent (as against 23 percent) were semiskilled, and 21 percent # conside 
(as against 13 percent) were unskilled. These data indicate the @ highly 
substantially lower skill level of the seamless branch. . 

Of the 6 percent in the skilled class, about 5 percent were machine 
fixers (an exclusively male occupation); the other 1 percent consisted J are prc 
of foremen and miscellaneous nonproduction workers. Among the 9 relative 
semiskilled workers the largest groups were, in order, the knitting @@ attenti 
occupations and loopers. 

s stern Labor 
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the Wage Analysis Division, indicate that 53 percent in full-fashioned mills in 143 wer to 
women. each 
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The relative importance of the major occupations in the 97 seam- 
less-hosiery mills covered in the 1938 study are shown below: 


Percent of 
total wage earners 


I a 7.8 
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SKILLS REQUIRED 


The greater prevalence of female workers is directly related to 
the nature and skill level of the occupations in the seamless mills. 
In the prewar period the seamless-hosiery mills utilized larger pro- 
portions of women workers than did the full-fashioned hosiery mills; 
differences have been even greater during the war. The employment 
of women in the seamless branch of the industry rose from 67 percent 
in 1939 to 75 percent in August 1944, an 8-point increase as compared 
to a 6-point rise (from 57 to sar yon. in the full-fashioned branch. 
In 1938, 79 percent of all unskilled workers in seamless-hosiery mills 
and 73 percent of the semiskilled, were women; women constituted 
only a negligible proportion of the workers in the skilled jobs. 

In the seamless-hosiery manufacture, the occupational requirements 
involve not only less mechanical ability, but less technica] experience 
such as is accumulated over a relatively long period. Seamless-hosiery 
machinery is much simpler in design and function, the jobs are gener- 
ally more operative in nature, and the operations (even though they 
may not differ in repetitive character from those in full-fashioned mills) 
are such that manual dexterity, limited mechanical skill, and the 
ability to perform a number of relatively simple tasks are of greatest 
importance. 

, t 


Job Requirements in Seamless” Knitting 


The training period required for seamless knitting, in contrast to 
that in full-fashioned, is comparatively short, and the operators are 
considered to be semiskilled. The seamless knitting machines are 
highly automatic in operation, yet simple in design. Seamless 
hosiery is less complex than full-fashioned hosiery in its construction, 
and although different kinds of men’s socks or women’s seamless hose 
are produced on different types of machines, their knitting requires 
relatively little skill and on most machines demands only intermittent 
attention. The duties of the seamless knitter include keeping the 
set of machines supplied with yarn, tying broken ends, and removing 
finished hose. If the machines are not completely automatic, the 
knitter must also transfer the rib tops, by means of a transfer ring, 
‘o each of the knitting machines to knit the foot. 
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Types of machines used.—Because of some variation in the skills Th 
required for operation and because of differences in the kind anq @ that: 
— of hose produced, knitting machines may be classified int, to th 
three major groups.® surve 

The first group consists of hand-transfer machines, usually grouped 9 that, 
in sets of four or five machines, called “footers.” The ribbed top mills, 
(or welt) of the hose is knit in tubular form on a separate rib machine the !2 
and is transferred by the knitter, link by link, onto the needles of Fol 


a circular ring which is subsequently placed on the “‘footer’’ to com. HM auton 
plete the remainder of the stocking. Once the machine has finisheq HM auto” 
a sock, it stops and remains idle until the sock is removed and another Mm @ast!' 
—— ring, to which the rib top has been transferred, is set into Mm from 
place. ’ *victe 
The second group consists of automatic machines which run on , Mills | 
continuous-knit principle, making the complete sock, including the J ™ach! 


rib and toe, and beginning another without interruption. Because of HM produ 
the continuous-knit principle and the minimum attention required, MM After 


a single operator can handle a larger number of such machines. The J %& 1 
number of machines per set and their speed and complexity are § ductio 
determined by the type of hose they are built to knit. The number 9 porarl 
per set may vary widely, but averages about 20 machines.’ Auto. 9 5! P 


matic machines are of wide variety. Plain colors, spirals, wraps, jm nsf 
reverse plaiting, English rib, mock rib, and fancy link patterns al 
require machines of different construction. The knitter capable of 


knitting hose on one type of machine may require retraining and In 1 
experience on another modei before he understands the mechanical JJ seamle 
details and becomes proficient in its operation. Wome 

The third group is composed of hand-transfer machines which have & tion of 
been converted to automatic operation by the addition of a so-called JJ type o! 
‘elastic attachment.’”’ The conversion is comparatively simple and As ¢ 


inexpensive, and the elastic attachment makes unnecessary the sepa-  transfe 
rate rib knitting and the hand-transfer process. Machines so con- J particu 
verted must use elastic, or rubberized yarn, in the rib of the socks. @ largely 
With this exception, the product and process are similar to those of J duction 
the conventional automatic machines. Such converted machines are § which 
grouped in sets at least as large as those of the conventional auto- § Fair L 
matic machines and may be even larger, because the converted ™ transfe 
machines were originally designed to knit simple patterns and therefore J less-hos 
require less attention. top, str 

se and effect of elastic attachments.—Elastic attachments were § matic 

adopted principally as an expedient for modernizing obsolescent  additio 
dineiinee? and reducing labor costs. Unit labor requirements and §@ in 1940 
costs for the production of hand-transfer hose were high. In contrast 3 ment o! 
to the 20 to 30 converted transfer machines usually attended by one J all knit 
operator, one knitter could operate only 4 to 5 hand-transfer knitting i ment ix 
machines. On a set of conventional automatic, or converted transfer 
machines, the operator in 8 hours could produce 80 to 95 dozen pairs 
of hose; on a set of hand-transfer machines, designed to produce hose 
of similar pattern, the knitter averaged only 14 to 18 dozen pairs and 
this did not take into consideration the labor required for rib knitting 
and pulling. | 

* Such machines are grouped into sets, each set 


one knitter operator. 

? The Scott and Williams ‘““H H”, Reverse Plait, and ‘ and “R I” models may run as high as 25 ' 
nen to The more complicated Komet and Links and Links models generally are placed 
in sets of 10 
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The popularity of men’s hose with elastic tops became so great 
that many of the conventional automatic machines were ‘‘converted”’ 
to the production of such goods by means of elastic attachments. A 
survey of 49 mills by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1942 indicated 
that, of the total 17,000 knitting machines in the seamless-hosiery 
mills, 3,000 were equipped with elastic attachments and a third of 
the latter had been conventional automatic machines. 

Following the freezing of rubberized yarn in 1942, the conventional 
automatic machines reverted to the production of the customa 
automatic (rib-top) hose. Most of the hand-transfer machines with 
elastic attachments were put back on hand-transfer work or retired 
from production. A few undertook the production of socks with 
“victory tops,’ or sunulated rib. A spot survey in 1942 of 22 seamless 
mills with 6,000 machines showed that they had 3,500 hand-transfer 
machines in operation before the rubber freeze; of these, 1,800 were 
producing elastic-top hose and 1,700 were on hand-transfer operations. 
After the rubber freeze, 2,300 machines were on hand-transfer work, 
an increase of 600. Of the remainder, 400 had been put on the pro- 
duction of hose with victory —_ and 800 had become at least: tem- 
porarily idle, because some mills hesitated to engage in the higher- 
cost production of hand-transferred hose or were unable to recruit 
transfer knitters to operate the machines. 


WOMEN IN SEAMLESS KNITTING 


In 1938, women held 67 percent of the jobs on knitting machines in 
seamless mills, as compared to 1 percent in full-fashioned mills. 
Women knitters had increased to 74 percent by 1943, but the propor- 
tion of women varied considerably from mill to mill, depending on the 
type of knitting performed or even on the model of the machines in use. 
As early as 1938, 88 percent of the knitter operators on hand- 
transfer machines were women, for their manual dexterity made them 
particularly adaptable to hand-transfer knitting. Moreover, the job 
largely involved a short cycle of highly repetitive tasks. The intro- 
duction and widespread adoption of cheaper elastic-top knitting, 
which was doubtless stimulated by the minimum wages under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, caused a marked decline in the use of 
transfer knitters. A comparison between 1938 and 1940 in 87 seam- 
less-hosiery mills shows that the operation of machines on transfer 
top, string work, and rib knitting decreased 23 percent, and that auto- 
matic and converted transfer knitting increased 19 percent. In 
addition, there were less than half as many transfer-knitter learners 
in 1940 as in 1938. Further indication of the technological displace- 
ment of transfer knitters is shown by the fact that the employment of 
all knitters declined approximately 15 percent, although total employ- 
ment in the 87 identical mills in 1940 was only 3.3 percent less than 
in 1938. 

The freezing of rubber encouraged the return of hand-transfer 
iery and, with it, the use of women transfer knitters. The 
gradual disappearance of men from this occupation has been acceler- 
ited by wartime conditions. By 1943, less than 5 percent of such 
knitters were men.° 

Boreas Wa pe — Ay ot er in the Seamless Hosiery Industry, 1940, prepared in 


t , the substitution of women for men in transfer knitting gained its first impetus in World 
ari. situation during the current war appears to have completed the of the occupa- 
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ras outlook.—It is evident that the proportion of women js 
quite unlikely to decline in transfer knitting after the war, but the reas 
proportion of women in seamless knitting generally may depend op emp 
the extent to which hand-transferred hose are produced. _ 
The situation as regards employment of women on converted ung 
knitting machines, equipped to produce hose with elastic tops, is less 
clear. Many mills, as they added elastic attachments to their old 
machines, retained their women transfer knitters and used them ag B 
knitters on the converted machines. With the increase in the size of less- 
the set from 5 to 25 (or more) machines, the character of the work heay 
changed completely. The knitters were no longer operators with the 
strict cycle of duties, but became responsible primarily for vigilance in form 
seeing that all machines were knitting properly, in supplying them with nant 
yarn, etc. Although the ability to make minor repairs was a desir- some 
able attribute, the converted machines were almost universally of fash 
comparatively simple design and, despite their age, required only cons 
occasional attention. as a 
There has been no wartime experience in the employment of women Es 
knitters on elastic-top hose upon which assumptions regarding the their 
character of postwar employment may be predicated. The generally but 
satisfactory experience of mills with the use of women prior to the 1943 
freezing of rubberized yarns suggests, however, that they may be used douk 
more widely. An added advantage stems from the fact that experi- sugg 
enced workers will be immediately available from among the transfer rath 
knitters when mills reconvert their knitting machines. ing 
Women had been used to some degree on the conventional auto- post 
matic knitting machines. By 1938, about a fifth of such knitters were com} 
women, but their employment was generally restricted to models which wom 
were less complex in design and operation. Since this group of auto- ting 
matic machines includes the latest and most complicated models, it is the k 
not surprising that their prewar employment included the smallest 
proportion of women. The loss of male labor resulted in the greater 
utilization of women on such machines, as on the others, and by 1943 Ek 
slightly over half of the knitters on automatic machines were women. empl 
Nevertheless, although there may be some partial retention of the exclu 
wartime gains, the employers’ preference for male knitters on this have 
type of knitting machines will have noticeable effects on the propor- antic 
tion of women employed. wome 
Finally, another important consideration in the future employment Th 
of women in knitting is the postwar promotion of 400-needle, seam- are 
less, “‘bare-leg’’ stockings. Interest in the manufacture of these sibili 


stockings was aroused prior to the war because of the form-setting 
qualities of nylon. The machines on which the bare-leg stockings 
are knit are automatic and knit the complete stocking in one con- 
tinuous process, beginning another cycle without interruption or atten- 
tion. They were tentatively grouped in sets of 20 to 30 machines. 
The war and the resultant loss of nylon for civilian use in 1942 cut 
short the manufacture of nylon ane hosiery almost before it 
emerged from the experimental stage. Here, also, technical know!- 
edge and the aptitude for mechanics may be the determining factor 
in the job qualifications for the operation of the new machines, and 
it is most likely that men will be employed. If seamless nylons meet 
with the popular acceptance and demand that many expect, # 
resultant toda in employment in seamless-hosiery mills may > 
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reasonably Ete Such a development would result in the 
employment of a greater number of women for other occupations, 
even if they are not utilized on the 400-needle machines in the knit- 


ting department. 
WOMEN IN BOARDING OPERATIONS 


Boarders constitute about 8 percent of the total workers in seam- 
less-hosiery mills. The hose handled by boarders in these mills are 
heavier than the’sheer full-fashioned hosiery, and thus do not require 
the same degree of care in handling to avoid damage. Heated metal 
forms, rather than wooden forms and drying cabinets, are predomi- 
nantly used in seamless-hosiery mills, and the danger of skin burns is 
somewhat greater. Otherwise the occupations in seamless and full- 
fashioned mills are comparable. Nevertheless, before the war, women 
constituted only 15 percent of the boarders in seamless-hosiery mills, 
as against about 50 percent in the full-fashioned hosiery mills. 

Early in the war some seamless-hosiery mills attempted to replace 
their losses in the boarding department with 17- and 18-year old boys, 
but the lowering of the draft age made this plan impracticable. By 
1943, the proportion of women boarders was 36 percent, or more than 
double that in 1938. The wartime gains of women in this occupation 
suggest that the previous hesitancy to use them stemmed from inertia 
rather than from proved impracticability. It is believed that board- 
ing will present employment opportunities for women, although 
postwar increases in the employment of women boarders will not 
compare with those made during the war. It is possible that some 
women may be transferred to the boarding department from the knit- 
ting occupations, as servicemen return to their former occupations in 


the knitting department. 
WOMEN IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Elsewhere in the seamless-hosiery mills, the proportion of women 
employed has increased to a point which amounts ‘virtually to their 
exclusive use. Looping, pairing, seaming, mending, and inspecting 
have long been considered entirely women’s jobs, and no change is 
anticipated. In miscellaneous occupations the wartime increases in 
women workers are accentuations of earlier trends. 

The only jobs in which women have not replaced men to any degree 
are machine fixers and helpers, and dye-house employees. The pos- 
sibility of the utilization of women im these occupations is remote. 
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Labor Requirements for Manufacture of Synthetic 


Rubber’ 


Summary 


THE 55 plants which comprise the synthetic-rubber industry in the 
United States have a rated annual capacity of 833,704 long tons of 
crude rubber. Estimates based on operations of the industry during 
1943 and the first half of 1944 indicate that these plants at capacity 
will require almost 20,000 employees, of whom about three-fourths 
will be wage earners. Copolymer synthesizing plants and butadiene 
plants will require the largest number of employees, some 7,860 and 
6,680, respectively. Personnel engaged in operation of the proccss 
units will outnumber those in ‘the other occupational categories, 
while maintenance workers will constitute the next largest group. 
The most important jobs in the operating category are those of 
chief operator (stillman), assistant operator, and helper. Auxiliary 
duties are a st by compressor operators, pumpers, gaugers, and 
firemen. ‘The largest job categories in the maintenance group are 
be of pipe fitter, instrument man, machinist and mechanic, and 
aborer. 

It is estimated that the industry will require 23.8 employees per 
1,000 long tons of synthetic rubber produced, if all plants operate 
at designed capacity levels. The Buna rubbers will require 22.7 
employees, while Butyl and Neoprene combined will require 30.8 
employees per 1,000 long tons. There is a marked decrease in the 
number of wage earners required per unit of product as plant size 
increases; unit labor requirements for the group of smallest plants 
are approximately three times those for the group of largest plants. 

The recruitment and training of personnel to staff the new facilities 
was accomplished largely during 1943. Trained employees to staff 
the new plants were transferred from other facilities of the perent 
companies, or recruited from companies in the petroleum, rubber, 
and chemicals industries. Unskilled workers were drawn chiefly from 
industries and farms in the areas surrounding the new plants. |! of 
the companies gave specidl training to the employees transferred to tlie 
new facilities, either at their own plants or in facilities operated by 
other companies in the same industry." 





1 Pre in the Bureau’s Productivity and T: Development Division by George FE. Sadler 

— ft t ‘i supervision of James M. Silberman. This sepplements and revises, on the basis of later 

view, M toa. ” equirements for Synthetic Rubber Industry, in the Monthly Labor Ke 
, May 


1a A complete discussion of the industry’s staffing training techniques and problems will be included 
in a reprint of this article. — 
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The Synthetic Rubber Industry 


The synthetic rubber industry was created in its entirety during 
the stress of an emergency period. The critical shortage of rubber 
resulting from the loss of the natural-rubber producing areas neces- 
sitated the rapid planning, engineering, development, and construc- 
tion of a large and complex new industry from very modest beginnings. 
Developments which in normal times would have required at least 
a decade were telescoped into a 2-year period. 

An undertaking of almost aan magnitude was that of staffing the 
new plants and initiating and balancing the actual operations. This 
had to be done in spite of increasing shortages of workmen and sharp 
competition for qualified employees from the expanding petroleum and 
chemicals industries. During the early developmental period the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study of the labor requirements of 
the industry,” since it was believed that a knowledge of the numbers 
and types of workmen required to man the new plants would prove 
helpful in the formulation of recruiting and staffing plans. As con- 
struction of the plants neared completion and additional information 
became available, the present report was prepared, covering more re- 
cent and detailed estimates of labor requirements and additional 


information on the occupational structure of the industry. The esti- 
yes mates here shown are based on reports received from 95 percent of 
sa the plantsin the industry. Thestatistics were supplemented by a field 
Ip. survey oa which representatives of the Bureau visited 20 plants in 
of all sections of the country. 


There are 42 Government-financed plants and 13 privately owned 
establishments in the synthetic-rubber industry in the United States. 
These include plants synthetizing Buna S, Buna N, Neoprene, and 
Butyl types of rubber, and facilities for manufacturing raw materials 
for these synthetics. There are four plants in Canada, manufac- 
turing butadiene, stryrene, Buna S, and Butyl. The 23 synthesizing 
plants in this country have together a designed annual productive 
capacity of 833,704 long tons of synthetic rubber.* The 26 butadiene 
plants, which supply the major component for the Buna-type rubbers, 
have a combined rated capacity of 675,945 short tons per year, while 
the 6 styrene plants, which manufacture the other component of Buna 
5, are designed to produce 191,700 short tons each year.® 

The synthesizing plants range in size from a semicommercial plant 
rated at 700 long tons per year to the huge 120,000 long-ton facility 
at Port Neches, Tex., which is operated jointly by two rubber com- 
panies. There are 4 plants of 60,000 tons capacity and 7 designed 
to produce 30,000 long tons per year. There is a similar wide varia- 
tion in size among the butadiene plants, which range from a 700-ton 
pilot plant to one with a rated capacity of 100,000 short tons per 
year. Five of the butadiene projects are designed to produce over 
50,000 short tons per year, while 4 are rated at from 25,000 to 50,000 


1 See Labor uirements for Synthetic Rubber Ind , in Monthly Labor Review, May 1943. 
' Facilities special-purpose rubbers, such as Thiokol, Koroseal, and smaller rubber-like materials 


are not covered. 

Ki... total includes 705,000 tons of Buna S, 11,704 tons of Buna N, 68,000 tons of Butyl, and 49,000 tons of 
' Throughout the text of this article, production figures for synthetic-rubber components (butadiene and 

re ey are expressed in short tons of 2,000 pounds each, while figures for the synthetic rubbers themselves 

= 8, Buna N, Butyl, and Neoprene) are expressed in long tons of 2,240 pounds each. This conforms 
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tons. Eleven of the butadiene facilities are relatively small, wit) 
capacities of less than 10,000 short tons per year. Styrene plants 
vary in size from a 4,200-ton plant to facilities with capacities of 
50,000 short tons per year. - 

The plants are situated in 22 communities, in three general areas 
of the country, Northeast, Southwest, and Pacific Coast. The 
facilities are situated near sources of material supply or adjacent to 
other establishments of the operating companies. In the Northeast 
are all of the alcohol-butadiene plants, both of the Neoprene projects, 
and three styrene plants which constitute about one-third of tot, 
styrene capacity. ‘The nine copolymer projects in this area represent 
about two-fifths of the total capacity for the Buna-type rubbers. [|p 
the Southwest area are facilities designed to produce more than half 
of the butadiene and styrene needed for the manufacture of Buna § 
rubber, and almost half of all of the copolymer capacity included jp 
the program. Here are also both of the Butyl-rubber projects, 
Plants on the Pacific Coast represent a significant but much smaller 
segment of the total industry. 


CHANGES DURING 1943 IN GOVERNMENT PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


There were several modifications in the Government program 
which were made necessary by changes in estimated needs for war 
production and by rapid technological development. The most 
extensive revisions were made in the eaten phase of the program, 
which was expanded to include seven petroleum refinery installations 
converted to the manufacture of butadiene. These conversions added 
a combined rated capacity of 68,860 short tons per year. The capac- 
ity of a group of facilities on the Pacific Coast, originally designed 
to produce 85,000 tons of butadiene annually, was adjusted downward 
to 55,000 tons per year. A 12,000-ton plant and a small pilot plant 
in Philadelphia, which use the so-called ‘‘Polish” alcohol-butadiene 
process, were included in the Government program. Finally, as a 
result of technical improvements, there were several minor increases 
in the rated capacity for small butadiene plants already in operation. 
The total change in the rated to e for all butadiene plants was 
from 631,981 to 675,945; this included both Government and pri- 
vately financed plants. 

Virtually no changes were announced in construction plans for 
copolymer facilities. A substantial increase was made in the rated 
aman sp volume for a private Neoprene plant, but, on the other 

nd, the program for producing Butyl rubber was scaled down from 
132,000 long tons per year to 68,000 tons, principally because of 1 
reduction in path rl | requirements. There were no changes 11 
rated capacities for thie Canadian facilities.* 


EARLY PRODUCTION EXPERIENCE 


_ ‘The construction of plants in the synthetic-rubber program pro- 
gressed rapidly during 1943. All of the alcohol-butadiene plants, 
a number of the Buna S polymerization facilities, and a minority 0! 
the petroleum-butadiene plants were given highest priorities under a 
special WPB directive to permit early completion. The construction 
of several plants not included in the directive lagged somewhat, but 


* Progress Report No. 6, Office of Rubber Director, July 25, 1944. 
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by mid-March 1944 primary construction of practically all of the 
Government plants had been completed. 

The output of synthetic rubbers and their components during 
1943 and the first 6 months of 1944 is shown in table 1. 

The production levels attained in most of the completed plants 
during this period varied considerably from the designed capacity. 
Several of the projects which were completed during the early months 
of 1943 were operating far in excess of their rated capacity before the 
end of the year. However, other facilities which had been finished 
late in 1943 or early in 1944 were still in their initial operations phase, 
and were producing at only a fraction of their rated capacity. In 
addition, production in a number of plants was limited by shortages 
of raw materials or by technical difficulties. 

The production of Buna S and Neoprene during this period was 
well above the rated capacity of the plants. Difficulties encountered 
in the synthesis of Butyl, however, prevented any sizable output of 
that synthetic. These problems are being overcome by intensive 
research, and it appears that the Butyl plants, which were operatin 
at about 50 percent of designed capacity at the end of 1943, wil 
eventually produce in excess of 75 percent of the rated volume. Plants 
producing the Buna S rubber components, butadiene and styrene, with 
a few exceptions produced above rated capacity, the excess ranging 
upward to 60 percent. Only one small petroleum-butadiene plant 
failed entirely to produce butadiene. The only product shift planned 
involves the manufacture of some Buna N in one or more of the Buna 
S plants to supplement the output of the small private plants and 
fulfill essential requirements for this special-purpose rubber. 


TasLe 1.—Production of Synthetic Rubbers in the United States and Canada, by 
Quarters, During 1943 and First Half of 19441 





Production (in long tons) of synthetic rubber 








‘ Year and quarter 
Total Buna § Butyl | Neoprene| Buna N 
1943: 
ST ae ee Pee en eee 10, 486 3, 102 35 4, 372 2, 977 
lee a aS Sen GE Rae 28, 373 18, 792 393 5, 853 3, 335 
ESE a Re SSE Se’ HLS Sess 71, 217 56, 741 364 10, 049 4, 063 
a RE A pet a A 124,168 | 106, 146 581 13, 239 4, 112 
1944: 
a 167,083 | 145, 641 3, 081 13, 962 4, 399 
I, ook, ook cline oman etibdesoshe 209,004 | 186, 035 3, 928 14, 991 4, 050 




















1 Progress Report No. 6, Office of Rubber Director, July 25, 1944. The output of Canadian facilities 
was relatively small. 


Size and Composition of the Work Force 


The original estimates of the number and types of employees re- 
quired to operate all facilities in the synthetic-rubber industry were 
prepared during 1942 from data obtained from the operating compa- 
nies in the Government program. The labor requirements were based 
on the engineering plans for a number of projects and on the initial 
» ete: experierice of the few plants which were already in produc- 

D. 

As construction continued during 1943 and 1944, numerous plants 
reached production status and others gained further operating expe- 
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rience. Since additional information regarding labor requirements 
became available, the present revised estimates of the labor required 




































to operate the industry at rated We pred were prepared. These were em] 
based on company reports received during the latter part of 1943 and ual 
early in 1944. : ; : are 
During this period the operation of the plants in the industry was Bat 
not sufficiently continuous to permit an analysis of labor requirements T 
from actual employment data. The experience of the companies iy indi 
attaining capacity operation following cor pletion of the new facili. The 
ties varied widely because of technical difficulties and construction pow 
delays. In addition, wegen Nt and the early months of 1944 some tech 
plants operated at rates well below normal capacity, as the result of in t 
shortages of materials or components, whereas others produced at a in t 
volume considerably in excess of rated capacity. For these reasons, 15,1 
the labor requirements were estimated from reports of the number ear 
of workers necessary to operate the industry at rated capacity levels, and 
Reports of labor requirements were obtained from 45 of the 55 ects 
plants in the Government program. Data from earlier reports were O 
used for 7 establishments, and employment for the remaining 3 plants 6,62 
was estimated from the nnel requirements of plants of similar dires 
size and process. Upon the basis of this information, it appears that larg 
the industry at capacity operation will require almost 20,000 employees of p 
(table 2). The copolymer plants synthesizing Buna S, the major and 
rubber in the program, will require the largest number of employees, tech 
7,860, while facilities manufacturing the components butadiene and perc 
styrene will require 6,676 and 1,841 employees, respectively. Buty! T! 
and Neoprene plants will employ 3,603 persons at capacity operation. and 
Almost half of all employees will be required by establishr ents the 
in the Southwest area; facilities in the State of Texas alone will em- J requ 
of m 
TasLe 2.—Esti Labor Requirements for Synthetic-Rubber Industry rating at and 
Rated Capacity, by Branch of +) ele and Occupational a, ever 
Branch of industry one 
| _ emp 
Ocenpational category Total aah oper 
Buta | styrene | Cope 2 Tren 
Number of establishments._........_.__.-.-..-.---- 26 6 ae 
Total employment... .... 5S, ORO SR oe | 19,978} 6,676] 1,841| 7,858| 3,403 
i OL Re OC eee eee 15, 120 5, 020 1, 290 5, 982 2, 828 oe 
| ES yp A Sh aE 4, 858 1, 656 551 1,876 ee. 
Sesesials tnindiiig wad Wanchalie 22 ep ae |e 
CNT ballet ci.c<pstiodisithbqscccheocndeccbigmed 860 177 68 453 162 
elie. cadet opametnncconcnpell 5, 383 2, 244 466 1, 457 1, 216 
RE es ee 571 378 31 42 10) 
and — as en ane ae Seer as = - i a es 
itt ind Riri nahin denaine ver -iiniindenaghaady ta ee 543 233 601 28 Total e 
Plant protection_----- = 22-2. 1, 231 401 170 516 1M Me 
' ‘This information is taken from schedules filed with the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics during th: |s't:t Operat 
part of 1943 and early in 1944. ‘The estimates cover 42 Government-financed in this country, and 13 ateri 
Grae ar toms plants pacing tyne, wit an snneal expulsion tos 10s)" Na 
plants capacity 1 plants ducing chiefly Power 
yr tp the basic = apes sland eee. with Engine 
? Plants w purified raw into rubber. _ 
? These plants prepare the besie components and them into synthetic rubbers. Plant p 
ne maintenance, power and utilities, and plant — 
For fe 


lant 
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loy 6,540 workers, or about a third of the total for the country. 
Plants in the Northeast area will need 8,145 workers, while 2,176 
employees will be engaged by plants on the Pacific Coast. Individ- 
ual communities with large num bers of employees in the new industry 
are Louisville, Ky., with 3,139; Los Angeles, Calif., with 2,176; 
Baton Rouge, La., with 2,102; and Port Neches, Tex., with 1,913. 

To facilitate the analysis of the occupational requirements of the 
industry, the employees were classified into functional categories. 
The groups include operating, materials handling, maintenance, 
power and utilities, plant protection, supervisory, engineering and 
technical, general management, and office personnel. zine ees 
in the first five categories have been classed as wage earners; those 
in the remaining four as salaried personnel. As shown in table 3, 
15,120 workers, or about three-fourths of all employees, will be wage 
earners. This proportion will be highest in the Butyl, Neoprene 
and copolymer synthesizing plants, slightly lower in butadiene proj- 
ects, and lowest in styrene-manufacturing facilities. * 

Operating employees constitute the most numerous category, with 
6,629 wage earners, or 33 percent of total employment, engaged in 
direct production duties. Maintenance workers represent the second 
largest category, a total of 5,383 workers being required for service 
of plant and equipment. The engineering and technical, supervisory, 
and general management categories, which include almost all of the 
technically trained men in the plant, will total 3,253, or about 16 
percent of all employees. 

The various industry branches have different ratios of operating 
and maintenance personnel to total employment, chiefly because of 
the nature of the facilities and processes. Copolymer plants will 
require the highest proportion of operating employees and the lowest 
of maintenance workers—41 and 19 percent, respectively. In Butyl 
and Neoprene projects and butadiene manufacturing facilities, how- 
ever, the percentage of maintenance workers will exceed that of 
operating ee. In the butadiene plants, 34 percent of all 
employees will be engaged in maintenance and only 27 percent in 
operations; similar percentages for the integrated Butyl and Neo- 
prene projects are 34 and 30 (table 3). 


Tape 3.— Distribution of Estimated Labor Requi ic 
“Eihans bokdhaniedltesiettacs’. 





























Branch of industry 
Occupational category * Total Butyl 
Butadi- Copoly- = 

Styrene and Neo- 

ene mer ? prene 3 
Total employment SE ihc vbr ge Pe AEE REF 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sas i a ba chbinened 75.7 75.2 70. 1 76. 1 78.5 
| ES ela eerie BR 24.3 24.8 29.9 23.9 21.5 
Ppuating Se a eee 33.2 26.7 31.1 40.6 29.9 
aterials handling and warehouse -__..............--- 6.5 3.2 2.7 9.9 7.5 
6 DA eRRET TE STE PSR RT ee 43 2.7 3.7 5.8 4.5 
es ite el ES TE aE Ta 26.9 33.6 25.3 18.5 33.8 
ss GT RETR MG LEELA ELS 2.9 5.7 1.7 5 3.3 
Engineering and technical__...............----..---- 10. § 128 m3 ae 10.3 

General mamagement.__................---------.--- : ; 
| “Se |: Cer Sree eee 8.0 8.1 12.7 7.7 6.3 
TRAST GarNe 6.2 6.0 9.2 6.6 4.0 
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An analysis of the occupations required to staff synthetic-rubber 
facilities was made for 18 butadiene, 6 styrene, and 9 copolymer 
establishments for which detailed information was available. Per. 
sonnel in the Neoprene and Butyl plants were not included, since these 
facilities make up only a minor part of the Government program and 
the occupations in these plants were not sufficiently related to the 
remainder of the industry. The varied job terminology of the 
industry necessitated grouping the jobs reported by the different 
companies into uniform job classifications. 

There is considerable variation between plants in the distribution of 
personnel by occupation, owing to the different management practices 
of the operating companies and to dissimilarities in processes, equip- 
ment, and control methods. This diversity is reflected not omly in 
the number of men assigned to specific jobs, but also m the types of 
jobs in similar plants. 

The primary considerations governing occupational requirements 
are the technical characteristics of the plants. The major processing 
phases in the production of butadiene are dehydrogenation of the 
feedstock, absorption and fractionation of the crude butadiene, and 
extraction and purification. Key steps in styrene preparation are 
propane cracking, alkylation, ethylene dehydrogenation, styrene 
distillation, and purification. The most responsible operating posi- 
tions in a butadiene or styrene plant are those of the stillman or chief 
operators, who direct the functioning of their units under the general 
es of the shift foremen. The stillmen are aided by assistant 
stillmen, or operators, and by stillman helpers. Specialized duties 
are handled by compressor operators, pumpers, gaugers, and firemen. 
Necessary labor and general assistance are provided by the process 
laborers and utility men. The largest number of muiehigoes are re- 
quired for the jobs of assistant stillman and stillman helper. 

In the copolymer plants, the major operating steps are polymeriza- 
tion, component recovery, latex coagulation, Sharing, drying, milling, 
and baling. The most responsible operating jobs are those of the 
polymerization reactor and coagulation unit operators; they are 
assisted by helpers. Less-experienced workmen are required to handle 
the filters, driers, rubber mills, and baling machines. There are 
various other auxiliary functions in a copolymer plant, and all re- 
quire specialized or utility employees. Personnel in charge of the 
reactors constitute the most numerous group. 

Because of the complexity of synthetic-rubber plants, maintenance 
work requires an unusually large proportion of skilled craftsmen. 
The jobs in which more than two-fifths of the maintenance workmen 
in butadiene plants were reported are laborer, pipe fitter, instrument 
man, machinist, and their respective helpers. In styrene plants, the 
largest number of craftsmen reported are mechanics and’ helpers, 
while in copolymer plants over half of the maintenance personnel 
consists of mechanics, pipe fitters, electricians, helpers, janitors, and 
sweepers. 

Relatively few employees are assigned to the handling of materials. 
Butadiene and styrene production is similar to oil refining, and ma- 
terials in process are moved through pipes by pumping. Copolymer 
facilities are highly mechanized, and pumping and conveyor equipment 
handle most of the material flow. e copolymer plants employ 
some men to package, truck, and load the finished rubber. 
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Unit Labor Requirements 


The synthetic-rubber industry, operating at designed capacity 
levels, will require an average of 23.8 employees per 1,000 long tons 
of product according to the reports of the plants surveyed.’ The 
most important rubbers in the program on a volume basis, the Buna 
types, will ee. 22.7 employees per unit, while Butyl and Neoprene 
combined need an average of 30.8 employees (table 4).2 The 
higher requirement for the latter group is due chiefly to the large 
labor requirements for the production of Neoprene, which involves 
more complex manufacturing processes than does the preparation of 
the other synthetics. 


TasLe 4.—Average Unit Labor Requirements for Synthetic-Rubber Production, 
Branch of Industry and Occupational Category ' 7 














Branch of industry 
Occupational category sigiee Lg Bete Geoit rf 
° una- uta- opoly-|} an 
ty diene | Styrene} ~ ner Neo- 
rubber prene 
yg REE LS a UL ERS oS ae 51 247 323 6 418 4 
Total annual capacity (toms) §................... 833,004 | 716,004 | 672,860 | 191,700 | 716,004 117, 000 

















Average number of employees required 
per 1,000 tons designed capacity 














Se ai Se eh ew dS. 623.81 | & 22.67 9. 76 | 9. 60 | 10. 93 | 30. 80 
| MEAS. eR bee Se ae Pe 7.89 7. 67 2. 59 2. 99 4. 43 9. 22 

aterials handling and warehouse__...._...-.-- 1. 56 1.44 31 . 26 1. 08 2. 30 
M nea a a hee a a 6. 44 5.79 3. 32 2. 43 2. 03 10. 39 
eS Ee ree aes | Seek . 69 . 63 . 56 .16 . 05 1.03 
8u as 1.01 . 95 . 24 . 35 . 63 1.39 
Engineering and technical __.._..............--- 2. 48 2. 38 1. 24 .99 . 95 3.15 
Ge es ba bdrm cnihidontondntdson’s . 35 . 38 -ll . 32 . 20 .14 
ee ae a ll a a lA li 1.92 1.92 . 80 1. 21 . 84 1.95 
SOS TSS eS aoe 1. 47 1.51 . 59 . 89 .72 1.23 




















! See table 2, footnote 1. 

1 This on Swe labor requirements for both the production of the components and their synthesis 
af sy he few employees required to produce the acrylonitrile needed for Buna N rubber have 

been included. 

* Three small t plants have been excluded, since employee requirements for experimental production 
are not com) th those for commercial production. 

‘ Plants polymerizing butadiene and styrene into Buna-type rubber. One pilot plant is omitted. Three 
small private plants included in the total produce some Buna-N type synthetic rubber ; 

5 Butadiene and styrene production is expressed in short tons, synthetic rubber polymerization in long 


tons. 
s Hag ratio is based on the assumption that all component facilities are operating at their designed ca- 
pacity. 


Butyl and Neoprene are made in integrated facilities which both 
prepare the components and synthesize the rubber. The manufac- 
ture of butadiene and styrene, and the synthesis of the Buna-type 
rubber, however, are performed in separate plants. Unit labor 
requirements for butadiene and styrene are 9.8 and 9.6 employees, © 
respectively, per 1,000 short tons of each while polymerization re- 
quires 10.9 employees per 1,000 long tons of product. The similarity 
in labor requirements for the three branches of the industry is unusual 
in view of the fact that the manufacturing processes are entirely differ- 

’ This estimate and the average labor-requirement data for total copolymer production are based on the 

that the planned program is in balance, and that all ts will perform at rated capacity. 


lan 
. of the requirements shown include employees necessary for both the preparation of components and 
their synthesis into crude rubber. 
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ent. Although each of these processes is highly mechanized and cop. 
trolled chiefly by instrument, certain phases of the preparation of the 
finished copolymer involve somewhat more manual labor than js 
found in the production of the basic components. It was not found 
practicable to derive separate unit labor requirements for the prepara. 
tion of the components and the synthesis of Butyl and Neoprene. 

Unit labor costs in branches of the ind .—There is a marked 
decrease in the number of employees required per unit of product as 
plant size increases. In butadiene manufacture, the eight commer. 
cial-scale facilities of less than 10,000 short tons annual capacity re- 
quire on the average 20.1 employees for each 1,000 short tons of 
butadiene produced, and the six plants with rated capacity in excess 
of 10,000 tons, but less than 30,000 tons, require 14.7 employees per 
unit produced. In contrast, the five plants rated at from 30,000 to 
60,000 tons require only 8.8 employees per 1,000 tons of butadiene. 
and the four largest plants, each built to produce 60,000 short tons 
per year or more (the largest is 100,000 tons), require only 7.4 em- 
ype per unit (table 5). 

hese estimates of labor requirements per unit of output for 
butadiene production are not strictly comparable with those for the 
1942 survey. The present estimates are based on reports from a 
larger number of companies, and three small pilot plants which were 
included in the previous survey have been left out. The exclusion 
of these plants explains in part the lower unit requirements for buta- 
diene production shown in the group of smallest plants (39.8 in 1942 
survey, 20.1 in 1943), since the experimental plants are not designed 
for volume production and have extremely large employee require- 
ments. The 1943 estimates of employee requirements for butadiene 
plants of between 10,000 and 30,000 tons capacity are approximately 
one-third higher than the 1942 figures, while for the groups of plants 
of 30,000 to 60,000 tons and 60,000 tons and over, the 1943 estimates 
exceed those of 1942 by 13 and 40 percent, respectively. The earlier 
estimates of labor requirements were entirely theoretical, based on 
engineering plans, whereas these later figures incorporate some 
experience in actual operations. 
he estimates of unit labor requirements for styrene plants indicate 

that, with one exception, plants with capacities of 25,000 tons or 
less require more employees per 1,000 short tons of styrene produced 
than do the larger projects. In a similar manner, unit labor require- 
ments for cdpeny nine lants decrease as plant size increases. Thi 3 
smallest copolymer plants, each with less than 25,000 long tons 
annual capacity, require 23.3 employees per 1,000 long tons of prod- 
uct, approximately twice the requirement for the 8 projects with 
from 25,000 to 50,000 tons capacity. The 7 facilities rated in excess 
of 50,000 tons per year show only slightly smaller unit labor require- 
ments than the medium-sized plants, or 10.2 employees per unit. 
Individual plant data indicate that the reduction in unit labor re- 
quirements with increase in copolymer plant size is relatively ne¢gli- 
gible beyond the 30,000-ton plant level. 

Unit lehat requirements for Neoprene production vary sliglitly 
between the large and small plants. The company operating the 
larger of the two Butyl projects reports a higher estimate of unit 
labor requirements than ibe the management of the smaller plant; 
however, the processes employed in the two plants vary, and only 
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full-scale operating experience will reveal the actual relative require- 
ments of the Ae pee 

Because of differences in classification, the present estimates of 
labor requirements for styrene, copolymer, and Neoprene and Butyl 
production are not comparable with the 1942 figures. 


TaBLE 5.—Average Unit Labor Requirements for Synthetic-Rubber Production, 
Branch of Industry, Occupational Category, and Plant Capacity * 
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Full Industrial Employment in Relation to Farm 
Prosperity 


FULL and profitable industrial employment is a necessary basis of 
demand for farm products and for adequate and profitable agricultural 
employment. Rural-urban cooperation is therefore of utmost im- 
portance. These views are emphasized in the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for 1944. 


Industrial Basis of Agricultural Production 


The report states that it is plain common sense for farmers to pro- 
duce all that the country can consume and export without injuring 
the soil and without forcing producers’ prices below a fair-profit level. 

Large farm production can be continued, however, only if we have all-out 
industrial production as well. If industrial production falls, agricultural produc- 
tion must decline also. Industry and agriculture furnish a market for each other, 
the size of which depends on the degree of their activity. Abundant wartime 
farm production has been facilitated by the support prices that Congress has 
provided. Funds and authority will be necessary, when the war is over, both to 
maintain the support prices and to handle surplus-disposal oe. because 
naturally we shall have surplus stocks of f just as we shall have surplus 
airplanes, tanks, and guns. Some of these food supplies will be wanted for tem- 
porary relief abroad. In addition, this Nation will need authority to sell accu- 
mulated stocks abroad at prices that will meet those asked by other food-exporting 
countries. Mainly, however, the farmers’ postwar market will depend on 
employment and consumer buying power in the United States. 


The problems of agriculture during the reconversion and postwar 
period are discussed in the light of the decline of wartime demand for 
farm products. It is stated that even full employment under the 
existing distribution of nonfarm buying power in the United States 
will not absorb the output of current acreage, because present inccme 
patterns will leave millions of families without enough money for 
their essential needs. With unemployment, the outlook would be 
even worse. If the national income should fall to 60 billion dollars 
and if 15 million or more of an estimated 60 million workers were 
unemployed, “agricultural prices might drop to 60 percent of parity, 
a cash sales of agricultural commodities to possibly 6.5 billion 

ollars.”’ 

On the basis of a less-extreme assumption, if about 7 million 
workers were unable to find jobs—about the same proportion of the 
total labor force as was unemployed in 1940—the general price level 
would fall considerably below the level assumed for full employment. 

With 7 million unemployed and Pe generally down to or near those prevailing 


in 1941, the national income would be only about 105 billion dollars—45 billions, 
or 30 percent, less than under full employment. Farm prices would be down to 
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about 90 percent of parity; cash sales of farm commodities would drcep to about 
12 billion dollars. But net farm income would be only two-thirds of what it 
would be under full employment, somewhere around 7 billion dollars, as compared 
with something over 10 billions under full employment. Nevertheless, such a 
condition would still be one of relative prosperity as compared with a catastroph- 
ically severe postwar depression, with above 15 million workers unemployed. 


The decisions as to what agriculture and the country should or 
should not do “are up to the people as a whole; they involve nonfarm 
as well as farm views and interests.”’ The costs and drawbacks must 
be balanced A ago wpeees gains, “‘so that we may more surely 
choose the path that offers the greatest net advantage, under condi- 
tions either of full employment or of some degree of unemployment.” 


Meaning of “Full Employment” Assumption 


The term “full £2) swayed is recognized as having different 
meanings as used in different connections. In the report under review 
the main assumptions involved are taken to be— 


(1) Full employment; (2) a national income maintained at about 150 billion 
dollars; (3) a general price level about the same as that of 1943; (4) farm prices 
somewhat below that level; (5) total imports in about the same relation to the 
national income as imports were to the national income in prewar years; (6) agri- 
cultural imports smaller in relation to total imports than before the war; and (7) 
agricultural exports reduced to about one-sixth of the total exports, as compared 
with one-fourth in the period 1935-39. 

As the Department uses the term, “full employment’? means a condition in 
which there will be a job available for every worker who is able and willing to work. 
It supposes that the working force will be employed at various tasks in roughly the 
same proportions as before the war and that similar standards will prevail with 
respect to hours and working conditions. On any given day, some workers will be 
temporarily unemployed, either because their work is seasonal, because they are on 
vacation, or because they are changing from one job to another. This temporary 
a the so-called frictional unemployment, may average 2 million 
workers. 

The assumed national income of 150 billion dollars presupposes that 55% million 
persons (exclusive of those in the armed services) will be working full time in, say, 
1950, by which time reconversions will presumably have been completed—8 
million in agriculture and 47% million in nonagricultural employment. To pro- 
duce the bill of goods necessary to make up the 150-billion-dollar national income, 
all of the available laboring force, except the persons “frictionally”? unemployed, 
must be at work. ‘“Excess’’ farm workers will have been transferred into industrial 
employment. Not only will jobs be waiting for those individuals in industry, but 
they will be filling those jobs. Otherwise, the national income will not reach the 
150-billion figure. 


Problems of Hired Farm Workers 


_ The relations of hired farm workers to farm operators and to 
industrial workers are discussed in the report in some detail. 


It [the farm-labor problem] involves the earnings and living standards of several 
million unorganized and inarticulate people who live partly within agriculture and 
partly on its fringes and who shift in large numbers between farm jobs and non- 
farm jobs. All evidence points to the fact that they are among the most dis- 
advantaged people in our society. Farm laborers constitute probably the poorest 
paid large group of essential workers in the United States. They include the 
workers who are most frequently out of work, families that are frequently without 
decent or even fixed abodes, and children so poorly schooled as to be almost a 
social liability. Their plight often gives rise to problems of public health and 
creates other dislocations in community life. 

The traditional hope and incentive of the hired man, the hope of accumulating 
capital and climbing the ladder through tenancy to farm ownership, has been 
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impaired under the intensive development of our commercial economy. Modern 
farming operations require so large an investment in machinery, land, and byijq. 
ings that only a small percent of farm laborers are able to become established 0), 
economic units of their own. Moreover, the factors which have restricted the 
hired man’s chances of becoming a farmer in his own right have resulted in the 
displacement of many small farmers. These displaced farmers remained for the 
most part in agriculture, but as laborers. They were competing, in the years prior 
js neg War II, with others in the hired labor force for a diminishing number of 
arm jobs. 

In short, farm laborers are a group which, although long a familiar part of the 
American agricultural scene, does not fit into our latter-day social pattern as 
well as it did a generation ago and whose case might conceivably become as 
grave a source of unrest as it has in certain other countries. 

It is true that wartime demands for their services have enabled farm laborers 
to improve their position temporarily. Their income has been stepped up. 
They have better food, better clothing, somewhat better housing, and more 
stable jobs than they had before the war. Preservation of these gains in postwar 
years will require much constructive action. 


The peculiar dependence of hired farm workers on the general 
prosperity of the country and on high levels of industrial employment 
and earnings is reflected in the sharp reductions in farm wages in 
periods of depression and the lag of farm wages even in periods of 
business upturn. 


Naturally, any slackening off of urban employment reduces the migration from 
farms. Hence, in times of urban unemployment, the position of farm laborers 
comes under increased pressure. The record shows that farm-wage rates are 
highly vulnerable to recurring cycles of mass urban unemployment. Thus, 
contributing factors to substandard farm wages are to be found in conditions 
internal and external to agriculture. -The importance of full urban employment 
to the economic welfare of farmers and farm laborers can hardly be overemphasized. 

Migration from farms was fairly rapid during the 1920’s, but much of the 
effect was offset by the high rate of natural increase in the farm population. 
In the 1930 decade migration from farms was completely offset by natural 
increase. In fact, the number of people of working age on farms increased, 
though the number of people actually working on farms was smaller at the end 
than at the beginning of the decade. Wartime has seen an unprecedented 
migration from farms. The present level of the farm population is approxi- 
mately that which would have resulted had the 1916-40 trend not been inter- 
ie by the depressien of the 1930's. 

hould the movement reverse itself after the war to such an extent as to bring 
the farm population back to its prewar level, farm wages would undoubtedly 
fall, simply from the pressure of the surplus labor supply. Under such conditions 
programs for improving or maintaining income of farmers could not greatly 
ameliorate the condition of farm laborers. The presence on the land of excess 
population, with large numbers of persons forced into subsistence farming, would 
tend to depress farm wages. 


National Character of Farm-Labor Problems 


The national character of the problems of hired farm labor is 
emphasized, together with the need for the working out of a program 
of national responsibility for dealing with the problem. 


Although various measures can provide some degree of protection to agricul- 
tural wages, such measures cannot be looked upon as offering a panacea for al! 
problems affecting the economic weil-being of hired farm laborers. The challeng- 
ing task for postwar agriculture is progressively to raise living standards for 
millions of low-income farm people—owner-operators, tenants, sharecropp's, 
and hired farm laborers. Policies to achieve this major objective will necessitate 
supplementary measures directed toward making agriculture more efficient and 
better able to provide an adequate level of living to farmers and farm laborers. 
The measures must necessarily be broad enough to deal with internal and externa! 
conditions affecting agriculture. ws 

National agricultural policy after the war may well incorporate the princip!e 
that parity for agriculture with other industries also implies a parity of respons!- 
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ility to and maintain adequate wages and working conditions for its wage 
nat Bo Pt vision of wholesome and suitable housing and facilities for medical 
aid are an important part of these conditions. The farmer should know that his 
own forward-looking steps are the best guaranties of achieving a pattern of 
wholesome labor relations. 

For farmers as well as for hired farm workers, a major postwar objective will 
continue to be the extension to them of legislation for social security and unem- 
ployment compensation. ' 

A national social-security program is described as a common ground 
of interest to industrial workers, farmers, and hired farm workers. 
Efforts to work out a program for the extension of social-security 
measures to farmers and hired farm workers are described as having 
great potential value to farmers. Farm people, it is stated, must 
themselves decide whether or not they want to participate. They 
may have the benefits of the present social-security program and of 
an expanded program if they want them. 


IPOPOOOS 
Progress Toward Fair Employment Practices 


ON March 12, 1945, the Governor of New York approved a measure 
designed to eliminate, throughout that State, job discrimination. 
Three days previously a less-comprehensive act had been approved 
in Indiana. A law creating a division against discrimination in 
employment became effective in New Jersey, April 16, 1945.! 

The meyer 4 interest in racial justice is also reflected in the multi- 
plication of both Federal and State legislative proposals prohibiting 
discrimination in employment. Thirteen bills forbidding such dis- 
crimination have been introduced in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives-one H. R. 2232 (Norton) being reported out favorably by the 
House Committee on Labor. On two Senate bills—S. 101 (Chavez) 
and S. 459 (Taft) hearings have been held by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. Fair employment practice bills have been 
introduced in the 1945 legislatures of 17 States in addition to New 
York, Indiana, and New Jersey, i. e., California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin.’ 

Among the other evidences of the Negro’s advance in employment 
opportunities are the rising ratio of satisfactory settlements of dis- 
crimination cases made by the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice and the great increase of Negroes in Federal serv- 
ice. Recent publications bearing more or less directly upon Negro 
employment problems, from which the data in this article are taken,’ 

on Chapter 118, Acts of 1945; Indiana, Chapter 325, Acts of 1945; New Jersey, Chapter 169, 


Laws of 
} Information mrahtaes by the U. 8. Division of Labor Standards and the President’s Committee on 


3 Pr ’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, Press releases OWI 3981 (January 31, 1945) and 
NB 3019 and NB 3019a (February 17 and 21, 1945) and Wartime Employment of Negroes in the Federal 
Government, pp. 21-25; Labor Press Service (Office of War Information, Washington), March 5, 1945; 

Mervies (American Federation of Labor, Wash nm), September 19, 1944; and Journal of 





Weekly News ’ 

Negro Education (Howard University, Wash mn), Yearbook, No. XIII. Among the contributors to 
the jon are Margaret C. Mc toch of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; Rufus E. Clement, t of Atlanta University, Fred L. Brownlee of the Board of Home 


Missions of the Cong: and Christian Churches, New York City, John A. Davis, Director of the 
Division of Review Analysis of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, Marion 
assistant of education of Howard University, Alfred Edgar Smith, Wash- 


right, 
ington t of The Defender, George L. P. Weaver. of the National C. I. O. 
Committee to Ment Dinwtntnation cad Obsries 8. Johtieon, ditestor of the Department of Social 
ty. 
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stress in this connection the efforts of national Negro associations fo, 
improvement of the conditions of the race, the growing number of 
local interracial bodies in various parts of the country under civic 
religious, or philanthropic sponsorship, and the grants in the interes; 
of justice for the Negro made by important foundations. Both of the 
principal labor organizations—the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations—have taken measures to 
prevent discrimination against Negroes in their affiliated unions. 


Organized Labor’s Efforts Against Discrimination 


In 1934 the American Federation of Labor appointed a committe 
of 5 members to study the labor conditions of colored workers. Open 
hearings were held in Washington, D.C. This committee proposed 
that the Federation should not issue charters to unions which planned 
to discriminate, and that all internationals consider the question of 
doing away with discrimination through constitutional provision and 
practical measures. The final report, however, as presented to the 
1935 convention, provided only for education on the subject by 
internationals. 

At the convention of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters in 
September 1944, the President of the A. F. of L. presented a three-part 
heshaee “to make American democracy a living reality for American 

egroes.”” The plan provides that, without regard to race, color, or 
creed— 

(1) Every American, willing and able to work, should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity for a good job at good pay so that he can provide a decent living, commen- 
surate with American standards, for himself and his family. 

(2) Every qualified American citizen should have the right to vote. 

(3) Adequate educational opportunities must be accorded to the children of 


all American families, with Federal aid supplementing the funds of the few States 
which cannot bear the burden alone. 


Mr. Green pointed out that the war, more than any other factor 
since the days of Abraham Lincoln, has served to accelerate the educa- 
tional process required to eliminate racial discrimination in the 
United States. 

The Federation, it was stated, had over a million Negro members, 
and all new unions organized by the A. F. of L. explicitly bar racial 
discrimination. 

None of the nationals of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
exclude Negroes as members. The C. I. O. believes “‘that all working 
people have an important stake in the achievement and protection’ 
of the following rights: 

Equal rights to union membership and protection. 

Equal pay for equal work. YS 
Equal hours and working conditions. 

Equal job opportunities based on ability. 

Equal job security. 

Equal access to decent housing. 

Equa! health protection. 


Equal opportunities for education. 
. Equal voting rights in electing public officials. 


The C. I. O. Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination, created 
in the autumn of 1942, has been instrumental in the establishment 
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of antidiscrimination committees in 15 States and 35 county and 
city industrial union councils. 

The activities of the United Automobile Workers (C. I. O.) in 
connection with interracial labor relations are significant. A Negro 
has recently been appointed to the union’s war policy board and 
its education department. The latter office has published two 
pamphlets on procedures for eliminating discrimination and recently 
held an international conference in which the subject of discrimination 
had an important place. The union has also encouraged the forma- 
tion " ae antidiscrimination committee or a minorities committee in 
each local. 

The National Maritime Union is another organization which is 
translating its nondiscrimination educational principles into action. 


Programs of Employers’ Associations 


A survey by the National Industrial Conference Board of the atti- 
tudes and policies of 402 companies ‘ revealed that many of them had 
“carried out an extremely intelligent program in achieving the integra- 
tion of the Negro in the face of difficult opposition.’ 

Among the organizations that have undertaken progressive pro- 
grams on Negro labor are the Western Electric Co., Winchester Arms 
Co., Wright Aeronautical Co., Curtiss-Wright Corporation, National 
Smelting Co., Douglas Aircraft Co., Lockheed-Vega Corporation, 
Breslee Corporation, Twin Cities Ordnance Plant, Board of Trans- 
portation of the City of New York, International Harvester Co., 
Radio Corporation of America, United Fruit Co., Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Co., and Higgins Industries. 

The Board gives the following principles as characterizing these 
industrial programs: 


i. The decision to hire Negro workers and upgrade them fairly is one for top 
m: ment. 

2. The determination of policy should be followed by education of the super- 
visory staff. 

3. The nondiscrimination policy should be made known by the company. 

4. The picking of the right type of Negro as the first worker of his race in the 
plant is highly important, as is also the choice of the right spot to place him. 

5. Negro workers must be integrated into the community life of the corporation 
and of the production team. 

6. Best results have been secured by plants which have counseling services for 
the workers. 

_7. Racial epithets and violence must be cut out, the first by orders and educa- 
tion, the second by the dismissal of offenders or ‘‘at least of the aggressor.” 

_8. Public display of interracial romances during the work period “‘should be 
discouraged.” In the Southern States a serious disturbance may arise from such 
a display and the gradual development of good race relations will be adversely 
affected even in the North. 

9. Cireumspect policy relative to the use of household facilities must be worked 
out. Second to the fair treatment of the Negro with regard to job opportunities, 
the joint use of toilets, cafeterias, and lockers appears to be the most dynamic 
factor in industrial race relations, 

10. Education for the improvement in race relations within an establishment is 
always more difficult where there is physica] separation. 

On the whole, physical separation on the job is seldom practiced in the North 
and is by no means the rule in the South, * * * If good race relations are to 
be achieved in a plant, physical segregation should be avoided. 





‘ Published in Conference Board Management Record (New York), December 1941. 
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Other Organizations 


One of the oldest and best known of interracial committees was the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. That commission has been succeeded by the Southern Regiona| 
Council (organized in February 1944) which is to function through fiye 
commissions and four service divisions. This new body has already 
decided to “develop a strong action program,” 

Various other newly organized associations are interested in fair 
employment practices not only in the case of Negroes but for all racial, 
religious, and national groups. Metropolitan Councils on Fair Em. 
ployment Practice have been formed in a number of cities, including 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Newark; New 
York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh.” Various Catholic, Protestant. 
and Jewish agencies are working for justice for the Negro and at least 
indirectly for the abolition of unfair employment practices. 

Among the Negroes themselves are several active organizations. 
Among these are (1) the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, with 546 branches and approximately 350,000 mem- 
bers, aiming at “equality of opportunity to work in all fields with equal 
pay for equal work,” (2) the National Negro Congress, organized in 
1936, and (3) the National Urban League, which has studied various 
aspects of Negro employment—labor efficiency, the willingness of 
white persons to work with Negroes, and the postwar problems of 
Negroes. The League has undertaken to show Negroes how to be 
acceptable to white members on the labor force and how to avoid 
display of certain cultural traits which isolate Negroes from white 
workers. 

Important philanthropic agencies—among them the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, the General Education Board, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion—through grants in various fields for the progress of the Negro, 
are influencing, more or less indirectly, racial employment relations. 
Mention should also be made of the work in the Negro’s behalf of 
Greek letter organizations and other groups in colleges, and of the 

Association of College Women. : 


Government Agencies for Prevention of Discrimination 


Included among Governmental agencies promoting better indus- 
trial racial relations are the War Manpower Commission, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, and the New York 
State Committee on Discrimination in ny alga 

The New York State organization published and distributed to 
mare 25,000 copies of a brochure on industrial racial-adjustment 
techniqu : 


es. 

The Federal War Manpower Commission has issued for the use of 
its staff booklets concerning the nature of discrimination, the value and 
need of minority workers, and employer procedure relative to Negro 
workers and applicants. The Office of War Information has widely 
circulated a WMC publication entitled ““Manpower—One Tenth of a 
Nation,” which is a pictorial presentation and statement of the need 
of utilizing N workers. Since 1943, various interracial com- 
mittees of official origin have been organized, some of which have been 
accorded cubckanidal budgets for the carrying out of their programs. 
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Report of President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 


In 1944 the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
docketed 3,835 cases and closed 3,712, according to an announcement 
on January 31, 1945, by the Chairman of that Committee. Satis- 
factory adjustments were reported for approximately 36 percent of 
the closed cases. At the beginning of 1945, the cases pending totaled 
2,054, or an average of 55.5 for each of the Committee’s 37 field 
examiners. ° 

Most of the cases processed in 1944 were handled through the 11 
FEPC regional and suboffices. Of the 675 cases closed in 1944 in 
Region XII (California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona) 
38.6 percent were reported as satisfactory adjustments. Of 574 cases 
closed in Region Il (New York) 42.9 percent were so designated. 
The smallest proportion of satisfactory adjustments among the regions 
in which there are field offices was that of Region VII (Georgia, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi) where 368 cases 
were docketed during the year, 214 cases were closed, and 25 (11.7 
percent) satisfactory adjustments were obtained. The pending load 
of 2,054 cases as of January 1, 1945, showed an increase of 123 over 
the case load_of 1,931 as of the preceding January 1. 


Increased Employment of Negroes by Federal Government ° 


As of March 31, 1944, almost one-eighth of all employees on the 
Federal pay roll were Negroes, according to a survey of Negro em- 
ployment in the United States Government Service made by the 
Division of Review and Analysis of the FEPC. The study included 
85 percent of the full-time Federal workers in continental United 
States, and disclosed that 11.9 percent, or 273,971, of them were 
Negroes. Of the employees covered in departmental services, the 
Negroes numbered 41,556 (19.2 percent), and of those in the field 
services, they numbered 232,415 (11.2 percent). 

The wartime gains of Negroes in Federal employment have been 
enormous. Much of this advancement, however, has been in the 
—_ munition depots, arsenals, and air fields, and in the Navy ship- 
yards. 

The great concentration of Negroes in unclassified-service jobs in 
production, construction, crafts, and service is explained in part by 
the fact that numerous Government owned or operated arsenals and 
shipyards are in the southern sections of this country, where as much 
as 37 percent of the labor force is Negro. 

_ Based on the study for 1938 and that of March 31, 1944, the follow- 
ing findings were presented in the FEPC report. 

Negroes have made great occupational gece during the course of the war, 
especially in departmental service. In the Hayes report previously mentioned, it 
was shown that in 1938, 90 percent of all Negro Federal workers in the District 
of Columbia were custodial; 9.5 percent were either clerical, administrative, and 
fiscal or clerical-mechanical; and (0].5 percent were subprofessional or professional 
workers. Our study shows that in March 1944, in departmental service (chiefly 
the District of Columbia), 39.6 percent of all Negro workers were CPC (crafts, 
protective and custodial); 58.9 percent were either clerical, administrative and 


fiseal, or clerical-mechanical (49.0 CAF and 9.9 CM); and 1.1 percent were 
subprofessional or professional. These changes represent a decrease of more than 


' For an analysis of the general employment trends of Negroes in the United States see Monthly Labor 
1) 





. 


Review, January 1945 (p. 1). 
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50 points in the less desirable jobs and a corresponding increase of 50 points jy 
the higher paid and more desirable positions. 

The most significant gains in Federal employment made by the Negro during 
the war have been in clerical, administrative, and fiscal work. This is not t, 
deprecate the 416 colored professionals and 4,160 subprofessionals found in thi: 
survey. But the 35,601 Negro CAF workers represent the rank and file of the 
Negro people and they perform work similar in nature to that done by the bu|k 
of all employees. 


The war agencies not only are conspicuous in regard to the numerica| 
gains for Negro workers, but also give the best picture of the clasgi- 
fication distribution of this racial group. In these agencies 54.8 per- 
cent of all Negroes were CAF, as compared with 73.4 percent of ali 
workers; in the executive departments the corresponding percentages 
were 40.7 and 70.8; and in the independent agencies, 19.7 and 47.8 
percent. | 

When peace is established, however, many of the war agencies wil! 
be discontinued, and the personnel of other branches of the Govern- 
ment will also be reduced, which suggests that the classification status 
of Negro Federal employees on the whole, will be less favorable than 
under war conditions. 

An analysis of the distribution of grades within classifications re- 
vealed a larger number of Negroes in the lower-paid groups, “but the 
number of Negroes in grades 4 and over in each classification was en- 
couraging.’’ In the case of the war agencies, 12 percent of the Negro 
employees were in grades 4 and over in the CAF classification, as 
compared with 37.4 percent for all workers in that bracket. On the 
other hand, in the executive departments the record was less favorable, 
being 4.9 percent above grade 3 for Negroes in CAF, as compared 
with 52.3 percent for the total CAF personnel. 

It should be recalled that all appointments that have been made 
after March 16, 1942, are temporary and may be terminated at the 
discretion of the Civil Service Commission. It is probable, therefore, 
that many Negroes now on the Federal pay roll will lose their jobs or 
will be retained in lower positions. Persons with permanent civil- 
service status are in line for preferential appointment to the reduced 
number of Federal postwar jobs. Fewer Negroes than whites have 
permanent civil-service status, and, consequently, the FEPC points 
out, they “will be at a definite disadvantage in the transition period. 
The hiring done by Government agencies in that period will doubtless 
affect the total postwar picture of the employment of Negroes in 
the Federal Government.” | 


POPOOIOD. 


Placement of Handicapped Workers in 1944' 


NEARLY 300,000 handicapped workers were placed by the U. 5. 
Employment Service in 1944, the War Manpower Commission 
announced recently. This total represents a gain of almost 50 percent 
over 1943. Such workers include veterans of World Wars I and II, 
who have returned to civilian life; what percent of the total were 
veterans of the present war is not known. 

Leading in the number of placements of physically handicapped 
workers last year was New York State, with more than 57,000 place- 


1 War Manpower Commission, Press release PM-4763, February 22, 1945. 
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ments, followed by Michigan with 26,000 and Ohio with more than 
23,000. 

The selective-placement program provides for job-analysis methods 
which measure physical demands of jobs with the capacities of 
physically handicapped persons, the C stated. In other words, a 
job analysis is made “‘on the basis of what the physically handicapped 
person can do, rather than what he can’t do.” At the same time, the 
growing effectiveness of the program, the WMC states, is due in great 
part to the increasing cooperation and support of the program by 
employers. Employer institutes have been held in various parts of the 
country, with employers, representatives of personnel and medical 
departments, and foremen participating in the training sessions and 
demonstrations of the selective-placement techniques. In addition, 
support has been given by other Government agencies, including the 
Veterans Administration and Selective Service, and by rehabilitation 
agencies, social agencies, schools and colleges, churches, the medical 
profession, and business men’s organizations. 

The War Manpower Commission points out that a handbook was 
prepared for use by USES personnel in placement of the handicapped 
by the selective-placement method nearly 2 years ago. Training plans 
were initiated early in 1944 for the training of at least one person in 
each local USES office in the techniques of selective placement. As 
a result, many vital war plants have benefited by the employment 
of physically Rindtnemmad civilians and returning war veterans with 
war-incurred disabilities. This program of selective placement for 
the handicapped has been the inspiration of the USES program for the 
disabled war veterans. 

The number of placements, by States, was as follows: 


Job Placements of Handicapped War Veterans in 1944, by States 





Num- Num- 
ber of | ber of 
Region and State veter- | Region and State veter- Region and State 
ans ans 

placed placed 





: Region IX: 
9, 782 | 5, 642 


26, 000 
23, 617 
13, 435 


Region II, New York__- 
Region III: 


Mississippi-.-_--- 

South Carolina. _-__. 
Wyoming 

Region XII: 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
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Trends in Home-Work Industries in New York State, 
1942-44 


IN New York State the use of home workers has increased enormously 
since the outbreak of the war, according to reports by the Division 
of Women, Child Labor and Minimum Wage of the New York State 
Department of Labor.' From November 1942 to June 1944, the 
number of home-work certificates increased from 16,328 to 30,294 
or 86 percent, in the industries in which home work is not limited 
by Home Work Orders. This increase was analyzed by the Division 
for the purpose of finding out the causes of this great expansion of , 

type of production widely regarded “‘as wasteful and inefficient.’ | 

As a matter of fact, the public agencies with the responsibility for 
maximum war production voiced their disapproval of the use of 
home workers as a production procedure.? The War Manpower 
Commission, in establishing minimum standards of labor conditions, 
disapproved of the employment of home workers even in regions 
and industries in which the demands for labor were acute, and named 
certain ways by which to eliminate the need for home work. The 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act,’ applicable to all contracts of 
the Federal Government that exceed $10,000, prohibits home work 
of any kind. 

Increasing labor shortages in plants making civilian and Juxury 
products induced these establishments to utilize home workers more 
and more. According to the report of the New York Division of 
Women, Child Labor, and Minimum Wage, large amounts of “such 
civilian articles as embroidery on clothes, ribbons, bows and novelties, 
fancy handbags, chenille dots on veils, hand-knitted sweaters, and 
costume ‘jewelry are now produced in homes. An increase of nearly 
5,000 home-work certificates was found in the embroidery-on-appare! 
industry alone.” 

Converting homes into factories for the making of these civilian 
and luxury commodities is a matter of serious import to the public 
and to this State agency which has long endeavored to regulate and 
reduce the evil. This method of production is linked up with long 
hours, low wages, child labor, dirt, and disease, and is a menace to 
factory labor standards. The study under review indicates that 
although home workers generally do the same type of task as factory 
operatives, their earnings are conspicuously lower. Numerous home 
workers still receive substandard wages. 

Studies have shown that home workers work only intermittently. 
Only a few work a full week, although some work extremely long. 
hours. 

One-half of the 3,836 home workers reporting earned less than $12.73 a week 
in 1942-43. One of every 20 earned less than $4 a week, and 22 percent received 
less than $8; 29 percent made $16 or more, and 9 percent were paid $24 and 
over for a week’s work. For the 3,327 home workers who reported hours worked, 
the median was 30 hours; 30 percent worked under 24 hours and 17 percent 
40 hours or more. Forty-eight home workers worked over 48 hours, 14 worked 
60 hours or more, and 5 over 65 hours a week. In some cases, week’s earnings 


were low despite long hours; one home worker, for example, who sewed buttons 
and buckles on cards, had to work 62% hours to earn $12.00. 


1 Trends in Home Work Indusiries in New York vty el [Albany?] August 1944. i 

3 Office of Emergency Management, War Manpower ission, The Use of Industrial Home Work, 
Memorandum, Washington, July 20, 1943. 

3 United States Department of Labor, Division of Public Contracts, Walsh-Healey Public Con'racts 
Act, Rulings and In No. 2 Washington, September 29, 1939 (p. 41). 
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In the 7-month period from November 1, 1943, to June 1, 1944, 
the median week’s earnings for 1,739 reporting home workers were 
$14.04 or $1.31 above the 1942-43 figure, the report of average hours 
worked being the same for both periods. 

In May 1944, the average weekly earnings of women factory 
workers in the women’s and misses’ dress industry in the State of 
New York were $41.57, while the average weekly hours for all factory 
workers in that industry were 36. Home workers in the embroidery- 
on-dresses industry, whose wages are the highest among home workers, 
received a median of only $18.20 for an average working week of 30 
hours in the period November 1, 1943, to June 1, 1944. 

Four industries— men’s clothing, men’s neckwear, artificial flowers, 
and gloves—in which home work is allowed only for persons not able 
to work in factories, present another picture. In these industries 
State orders have effected a striking reduction in the use of home 
workers, have been helpful in stabilization, and have benefited the 
labor foree. Before the orders became operative, the number of 
home workers in these industry groups totaled 11,699. On November 
1, 1942, by which date the orders were in effect, the number of cer- 
tificated home workers was only 2,060. The number of firms having 
permits to give out home work dropped from 408 to 198. On June 
1, 1944, the outstanding certificates numbered 1,913. ‘Employers 
in these industries solved their labor problems without the necessity 
of resorting to home work.”’ * 


POPOOOR 


Labor Conditions in Liberated Italy’ | 


MEMBERSHIP in the new Italian confederation of free trade-unions, 
the Italian General Confederation of Labor (Confederazione Generale 
Italiana del Laworo, C. G. I. L.), reached 1,300,000 early in 1945. In 
the absence of the Fascist workers’ organizations which were abolished 
by the Allied Military and Italian Governments, this confederation 
has become the representative labor organization of liberated Italy. 
It has advocated measures to improve the condition of workers, and 
the Government has enacted legislation to increase the remunera- 
tion of the employed, provide cost-of-living and family allowances, 
increase the bread ration, and ameliorate the privations of the post- 
war period. 


Italian General Confederation of Labor 


The Italian General Confederation of Labor grew out of a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for unity among the workers. A decision to 
merge the pre-Fascist General Confederation of Labor (Socialist and 
Communist oups) with the pre-Fascist Italian Confederation of 
Workers (Christian Democratic group) was made in June 1944. 
According to the Pact of Rome, agreed upon by the two organizations, 
the Italian General Confederation of Labor was to consist of a single 
national federation for each branch of production, a single confederal 





of the development and control of industrial home work in the United States, 


discussion 
Review, June 1944 (p. 1145). 
Ufficiale, November 14, 16, 25, and December 5 and 9, 1944; Report on Trade 


Data are Gazzetta 
Union Visit to Italy, August-September, 1944 (International Federation of Trade Unions, London) 1944; 
various news digests; and certain confidential sources. 
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labor chamber for each Province, and a single local and Provincia] 
union for each branch or category of production. In the directorate 
and secretariat general of the Confederation the three political ideo}. 
ogies mentioned above were to have equal representation, and _pro- 
vision was made for inclusion of other groups as other regions of 
Italy were liberated. 

A maximum of freedom of speech and opinion, independence from 
all political parties, and the largest internal democracy,”’ including 
elections for positions and proportional representation for minorities 
were the basis of the policy enunciated in the Pact of Rome. These 
principles were strengthened in a resolution on the democratization 
and reorganization of the trade-union movement in Italy, which was 
agreed upon at a preliminary trade-union congress held in Rome on 
September 15 and 16, 1944. 

he first official convention of the Confederation met in Naples 
from January 28 to February 1, 1945, with 475 delegates, represent- 
ing some 1,000,000 voting members in 12 regions and 43 Provinces, 
in attendance. Representatives from the Italian Women’s League 
and from the northern areas occupied by the Germans were also 
present. Discussion at the convention covered problems of trade- 
unions, unemployment, social security, economic reconstruction, 
national unity, cost of living, and agrarian reform. The convention 
was reported to favor specific principles which required continuity 
of employment, minimum unemployment benefits for labor, old-age 
pensions, regulations for the protection of women and children, 
and professional education for youth. A program of land reform was 
adopted. ° 

The unity of the labor movement was saved at the convention by 
the selection of three secretaries representing the Socialist, Com- 
munist, and Christian Democratic ideologies, and by the election of a 
central committee which included also representatives of the Ac ‘ion, 
the Syndicalist, and the Republican groups, and one woman. Certain 
regulations for constitutions of federations of trade-unions were drawn 
up and different groups held meetings. Among federations adhering 
to the Confederation were those of mechanics, miners, workers in 
motor transportation, the chemical industry, school teaching, the 
theater, streetcar transportation, the food trades, tax-collecting agen- 
cies, wood and allied trades, State employment, electrical enterprises, 
and the printing, glass, and textile industries. 

From the first, the Confederation urged upon the Government tlie 
need for practical reforms to improve the position of the workers. 
For example, on October 6. 1944, the Government promulgated 4 | 
decree to provide land for workers from uncultivated private and con- 
fiscated Fascist properties. On October 30, the Confederation felt 11 
necessary to present a memorandum requesting better progress 11 
land allocations. 


Measures to Improve Conditions for Workers 


Wage increases.—In order to enable workers to meet the rising cos! 
of living, a general wage increase (to be effective in Sicily and the 
southern Provinces and extended to other Provinces on liberation 
was granted in December 1943, 3 months after the surrender of the 
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Italian Government. Eleven months later a legislative decree made 
the increase obligatory upon all private employers and retroactive to 
August 16, 1944. The increases, based on earnings in effect on 
September 1, 1942, were to be as follows: 
Earnings per month: ! Percent of increase 

First 1,000 lire : 

Second 1,000 lire 

Third 1,000 lire 

Fourth 1,000 lire 

Fifth 1,000 lire 

| For wages and earnings in Fascist Italy, see Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (pp. 922 and 924). 


Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances.—Further assistance 
was given to all workers in private establishments in November 1944, 
by providing daily cost-of-living bonuses scaled from 35 to 15 lire for 
heads of families with monthly remuneration ranging from 3,600 to 
5,000 lire and over, in Rome, Naples, and Palermo, and smaller bonuses 
in other regions. Bonuses for single women and minors ranged from 
15 to 25 lire. Similar assistance for national, provincial, and local 
Government workers took the form of temporary cost-of-living 
bonuses of 500, 800, and 1,000 lire per month, with a 30-percent in- 
crease in Rome and decreases of 15 and 30 percent in cities under 
200,000 and 50,000 population respectively. 

In November also, another decree established a scale of family 
allowances to be paid from a special fund. In industry the rate was 
to be 24 and 30 lire daily per child for wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees, respectively, 30 and 42 lire for a wife, and 15 and 24 lire for a 
parent. Special rates of allowances and employers’ contributions 
were set for agriculture, commerce, banking, insurance, and tax- 
collecting agencies, and for the professions and arts. Christmas and 
year-end bonuses were granted ~ special legislation. 

wae and cost of living.—The increases in remuneration and vari- 
ous allowances, however, did not begin to keep pace with the increas- 
ing cost of living. According to one report, in Rome cost of living 
rose 750 percent from November 1940 to November 1944. Indexes 
for certain foods at black-market and official prices given below show 
similar rises: 

Indexes of Black-Market and cial Prices of Speci, Foods in Italy, May and 
of Offi aig Lae ly, May 





Indexes (September 1942=100) 





Commodity May 1944 December 1944 





Black , Black : 
market Official market Official 





1042 192 
1150 


880 
1500 1030 
1286 287 
1166 
1600 
416 
500 

















' None for sale at official prices. 
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The urgent needs of the workers were again brought to the attention 
of the Government by a memorandum from the Italian General 
Confederation of Labor, presented on December 12, 1944. Early in 
February, the secretariat of the Confederation accepted the invitation 
of the \ inistry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor to discuss problems 
of low wages and high cost of living. 

Effective March 1, the weekly ration of pasta (macaroni, spaghetti, 
etc.) was increased to 550 grams; the daily bread ration was continued — 
at 200 grams. The Government, however, ceased to subsidize bread 
purchases and allowed the price to the public to rise from 5 to 18 lire 
per kilogram, thus ridding the Treasury of an annual expenditure 
estimated at 12 billion lire. 

These changes were accompanied by legislation for further increases 
in wages, salaries, and various allowances. For Government workers 
the increases were to amount to 50 percent on basic earnings; family 
allowances (to be calculated on the increased earnings) were to be 
doubled; and a food allowance of 66 lire per day and a 30-percent 
increase in certain pensions were also granted. Negotiations regarding 
workers in private industry indicated that for those employed by the 
Latium Manufacturers’ Association (which includes al but the 
building and some technical industries) the increases would be retro- 
active to February and would amount to 80 lire daily for men, 50 
lire for women, and 30 lire for boys under -18 years of age, provided 
that present pay did not exceed 150 lire daily. 

Cooperative movement.—Some cooperatives have been cleared of 
Fascist influence by ministerial decree; others have been reorganized 
orreplaced. In Leghorn alone, according to one report, 22 consumers’ 
cooperatives have a membership of 11,000 families—about 40 percent 
of the civilian population. In the ?rovince of Naples, agricultural 
cooperatives have agreed with factory workers to exchange farm 
produce for agricultural implements. Consumers’ cooperatives in 
Rome are reported to number 200, and the Alleanza Cooperativa 
Romana has been established to coordinate the movement. In the 
same city, owners of light delivery trucks, who began passenger 
service when other services collapsed, have organized a transportation 
cooperative, and a news agency managed as a cooperative has begun 
operation. 

Workers’ education.—In order to provide training courses for special- 
ized farm workers, a national training center has been projected under 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, with the aid of business 
and labor. In December 1944, an Institute of Labor Studies was 
organized to study labor problems and promote cultural activ ities. 





Wartime Policies 
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Seniority Rights and Required War-Service 
Employment’ 


A RECENT directive order of the National War Labor Board set a 
precedent which may influence collective-bargaining agreements that 
include seniority and reemployment rights, according to the War 
Manpower Commission. The order was issued in the case of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation and the International Union of United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Workers, Local 387 (C. I. O). 
This order stipulates that whenever any employee of the company is 
released for employment in another establishment in accordance with 
the request or order of the War Manpower Commission, he shall be 
considered to be on leave of absence, and his seniority shall be pre- 
served and shall accumulate as though he had remained in the employ 
of the company, provided that within 15 days after the termination 
of the period of his required absence, he notifies the company of his 
availability for reemployment and presents to the company a state- 
ment by the U. S. Employment Service, certifying that his release and 
transfer were requested or ordered by the War anpower Commis- 
sion and that he remained at the establishment to which he was 
transferred, or at an establishment to which he was retransferred, for 
the entire period of his absence. 

Proceeding upon this order, the War Manpower Commission has 
established the following procedures to cover situations in which such 
seniority rights are provided in any collective-bargaining agreement 
between an employer and a union. When a worker reports to the 
local office within 15 days preceding or immediately following the 
date as of which it was estimated that his services would no longer 
be required in his war-service employment, or upon termination by 
his employer of his war-service employment, the interviewer who 
handles his employer’s account will consult the employer to deter- 
mine (1) whether the worker has been continuously employed at the 
employer’s establishment since his transfer to it, (2) whether the 
worker’s services are required in his war-service employment for a 
further period, and (3) the exact date of termination of the worker’s 
current period of war-service employment, if his services are no 
longer required. If the worker’s services are required for a further 
period in his current war-service employment, the local office will 
arrange for him to continue in it. 

If the worker’s war-service employment has been terminated by 
the new employer, or if the worker’s services are no longer required in 
urgent war-service employment at the establishment where he has 
been employed, the interviewer will refer the worker, in accordance 
with priority-referral procedure, to other war-service employment 


' War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 505, Part I (Rev.), February 8, 1945, 
1015 
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for which he is qualified, and in which he is more urgently needed 
than in his old ‘ob, if such employment is available. 

If the worker is no longer needed in any more urgent war employ. 
ment, he will be instructed to apply for reinstatement in his old jo} 
within 15 days following the termination of his war-service employ. 
ment. 
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Payments to Employees Entering Armed Services’ 





THE Commissioner of Internal Revenue has ruled that employers 
may continue payments of salaries which are under the Commission. 
er’s jurisdiction for salary-stabilization purposes, to employees having 
to serve in the armed forces of the United States, under the following 
circumstances: 

(1) Employers may follow their established policy in effect prior to October 3 
1942, or October 27, 1942, as the case may be. 

(2) Employers having no established policy in effect on October 3, 1942, or 
October 27, 1942, as the case may be, or desiring to change their policy, may pay 
to any employee in any | year an amount not in excess of the annual compensation 
paid to such employee immediately prior to his induction into the armed forces. 

(3) Employers may pay bonuses to employees who have entered the armed 
forces of the United States, provided the amount of any such bonus does not 
exceed the amount to which the employee would have been entitled under the 
Salary Stabilization Regulations, as amended, had he remained in the employer's 
service. 


In addition, the Commissioner has stated that employers may re- 
employ persons inducted into the armed forces under the Selective 
Training and Service Act in their old positions without loss of seniority, 
status, and pay, or in positions of like seniority, status and pay, 
without the prior approval of the Commissioner, if the salaries of 
such employees are under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
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Liberalization of Australian Wage-Stabilization 
Regulations ’ 





THE Australian National Security (Economic Organization) Regula- 
tions were amended early in 1945 to permit alterations in rates of pay 
that are justified either by changes in the circumstances of employ- 
ment after February 10, 1942, or by anomalies occurring after that 
date. Under the regulations previously in effect, the only anomalies 
or changes in circumstances of employment that could be considered 
as grounds for adjusting wage rates were those existing prior to Feb- 
ruary 10, 1942.° 
Amendments were also made in the procedure for handling applica- 
tions for wage adjustments. According to the Prime Minister, this 
action was taken owing to dissatisfaction with the different inter- 
retations given to the regulations by various industrial tribunals. 
nder the amended procedure, an industrial authority is empowered 
to hold a preliminary hearing on a claim with the object of forming a1 
: Data are trom Australian Worker (Sydney), February 7, 1945. 


3 For information concerning the wage-stab measures see Monthly Labor Review, January !% 
(p. 28) and June 1943 (p. 1204). 
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opinion whether there is prima facie evidence that an alteration is 
necessary. If the industrial authority concludes that action is 
justified, he reports the case to the Chief Judge of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, giving his reasons. After con- 
sidering the evidence, if the Chief Judge determines that it is not 
contrary to the national interest, he may order, either conditionally 
or unconditionally, that the industrial authority hear and determine 
the case. The industrial authority may then make the award inde- 
pendently, as the former requirement that approval should be procured 
from the Minister of Labor and National Service has been rescinded. 
Orders affecting members of the Coal Miners’ Federation (other than 
those excepted by the Commonwealth Coal Commissioner under the 
Coal Production Wartime Act) must be made by the Commonwealth 
Coal Commissioner. 

A procedure similar to that described above was established by the 
regulations for public employment authorities, such as public service 
boards and other statutory authorities which have wage- and salary- 
fixing powers. Private employers have also been authorized to 
submit cases when they wished to alter the remuneration of employees 
whose pay is not established by an award, order, or industrial 


agreement. 
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Industrial Injuries 
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Shipyard Injuries, 1944’ 


THE sustained safety program sponsored by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission and the U.S. Navy Department led to substantial reduc. 
tions in the volume of work injuries in shipyards during 1944. |) 
1943 the entire group of private shipyards working under Federal 
contracts reported an average of 31.2 disabling injuries for each million 
employee-hours worked. Those which continued their operations into 
1944 had an average injury rate of 30.2. In 1944 the average injury. 
frequency rate for the reporting yards was down to 23.2—a decrease 
of 23 percent. 

It is impossible to compute the total value of this achievement, as 
many of the most important savings cannot be expressed in monetary 
terms. Some indication of the great contribution to the war, embodied 
in this accomplishment, is apparent, however, in the simple totals 
of the injuries which have been prevented. If the frequency of injuries 
had been the same in 1944 as it was in 1943, it is estimated that 90,500 
shipyard workers would have experienced disabling injuries in 1944. 
The reports received, however, indicate that the 1944 injury total was 
about 71,500 injuries. This means that 19,000 disabling injuries were 
prevented during the year and that at least 380,000 man-days were 
saved to hasten the production of ships. In addition to this saving 
in disabling injuries, it is estimated that fully 550,000 nondisabling 
injuries were prevented. The importance of these minor injuries is 
frequently overlooked because they seldom involve more than simple 
first aid. A Bureau of Labor Statistics study has shown, however, 
that on the average each nondisabling injury results in the loss of 
1.2 hours of working time. In the aggregate the elimination of 
550,000 nondisabling injuries represents a saving of 660,000 hours or 
82,500 man-days of 8 hours each. The total saving of productive 
time as a result of the better accident record during 1944, therefore, 
amounts to 462,500 man-days. 

A similar comparison with 1942, the year directly preceding the 
inauguration of the safety program, shows that the improved accident 
record during 1943 and 1944 resulted in a total saving of 611,000 
man-days, which otherwise would have been lost because of disabling 
and minor injuries. 

The 1944 shipyard record becomes even more impressive when 
compared with the records of earlier years. Bureau of Labor Stati: 
tics reports show that in 1939 the average injury-frequency rate for 
shipyards was 18.6. This was the last year of normal peacetime 





1 Prepared in the Industrial Hazards Division by Frank 8. McElroy and George R. McCormack. De 
of bod rhaeae d nature of 4 separ werkine enaiiiies aehee ent | 2 oh rect and ~! oe. 
o an ; con and agency, and by fe act and agenc} 
will be included in a fortheoming bulletin. 
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operations. Expansion, crowding, faster operations, and new types of 
construction developed rapidly and in 1940 the rate rose to 20.6. In 
1941 the average rate was 26.4 and in 1942 it rose to 33.1. With the 
inauguration of the joint Maritime Commission-Navy Department 
Safety Program in 1943, this steady rise in the frequency rate for 
shipyards was checked and the rate for that year declined to 31.2. The 
substantial improvement shown in the average rate for 1944 (23.2) 
is ample evidence that the safety program has definitely achieved its 
first objective, which was to reverse the upward trend in work injuries 
which had been so Wg mhree in the shipyard record for previous years. 

The 1944 record, however, shows both improvement and retro- 
gression. In the shipyards engaged primarily in new construction 
the frequency rate shows a reduction from 30.2 disabling injuries per 
; million employee-hours worked in 1943 to 22.7 injuries per million 
hours in 1944—a most creditable improvement of 24.9 percent. In 
the repair-yard group, on the other hand, the average frequency rate 
rose from 28.1 in 1943 to 31.1 in 1944. The need for intensified safety 
activities in the repair yards is apparent, and as yards currently en- 
gaged in new construction are converted into repair yards that need 
will grow. 

Among the new construction yards, the group operating under 
contracts from the Maritime Commission reduced its average fre- 
quency rate from 32.9 in 1943 to 23.4 in 1944, a decrease of 29 percent. 
Private construction yards operating under contracts from the Navy 
Department similarly reduced their average frequency rate from 
26.3 in 1943 to 21.6 in 1944, while those operating under War Depart- 
ment contracts achieved a reduction from 39.0 in 1943 to 27.6 in 1944. 

Among the construction yards holding Maritime Commission 
contracts, those situated in the Great Lakes region had the lowest 
average frequency rate in 1944—13.1. The average for the Gulf 
region—16.5—-however, was only slightly higher. The averages for 
the Atlantic and Pacific regions were practically identical—26.3 and 
26.4, respectively. Each of these averages represents a substantial 
improvement in comparison with the corresponding frequency rate for 
1943, the 44-percent reduction achieved in the Gulf region being 
particularly noteworthy. 

Substantial frequency-rate reductions during 1944 were recorded 
for the yards operating under Navy Department contracts in each 
of the naval districts except the first, ninth, and thirteenth. In the 
last two naval districts the 1944 average rates were practically the 
same as the corresponding rates for 1943. In the first naval district 
the 1944 rate was nearly 28 percent higher than it had been in 1943. 
The most: pronounced improvement was in the fourth naval district 
where the average frequency rate was reduced from 20.9 in 1943 to 
9.1 in 1944. The following statement gives the industrial injury- 
frequency rates for the years 1943 and 1944 for shipyards with United 
States Government contracts, by type of contract and by geographic 


region. 


i new construction 
United States Maritime Commission contracts 
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Primarily new construction—Continued. 1948 









United States Navy Department contracts.____________- 21. 6 26. 3 
oo BS RS ere Sy. ee cere 33. 9 26, 5 
FS ES ES ee ee ee 20. 8 22.9 
sa 2 nn tng senna oe 9.1 20. 9 
Re i a A i a Be 45. 8 62.9 
NOVEL ENO Wee isd Suto SLL LE eeu. 25. 6 39. | 
PeOVOR Gees Cas sek isd i wicods- Jcuwiirebde 28. 2 36. 2 
RD Bates), cots mapieny dah mpunddammeih~ aie 21.2 28. 9 
TD i 19. 1 19. 4 
IUGR MED BESS Sos cok. Goan = Set woden ete ones 16. 1 24.9 
Naval Disees Tee EU Sa 16. 9 31.0 
Beavell Reeetet 2c. al desk, iin cute cad -+ Leech 33. 7 33.2 

United States War Department contracts______-...___._- 27. 6 39. 0 

en en re ee enteatuouneam 31. 1 28 | 
Government-owned navy yards_______ ~~ uiet~dstestocseeeoos 12.7 * 15.92 





Comparisons based upon the type of construction performed 
indicate that the improvement achieved in the wood ps concrete 
construction yards was considerably greater than in the yards which 
built steel vessels. In the yards which t specialized in building concrete 
vessels the injury-frequency rate was reduced from 46.9 in 1943 
to 27.1 in 1944 and in the yards constructing wooden vessels, from 
45.8 in 1943 to 30.9 in 1944. For the larger group of yards which 
built steel vessels the reduction was from 29.5 in 1943 to 22.3 in 1944. 
Industrial injury-frequency rates for shipyards primarily engaged in 
new construction under United States Government contracts are 
given below by type of construction for 1943 and 1944. 











Frequency rates 
1944 1948 








Iron and steel construction____......_.....-..--.-.-.- ----- 22. 3 29. 5 
150 feet and over—powered______......--.._.---.------ 21.9 29. 0 
26 feet and under 150 feet—powered_-_-_._-_.........--.-- 33. 1 46. | 
Non-powered—all lengths. ....................--.-.--- 25. 6 31.3 
Ti OO I i en ne cn male 30. 9 45.8 
150 feet and over—powered._.__._...._-..--.---------- 25. 2 48 | 
26 feet and under 150 feet—powered_-__-_..___.._._.----- 32. 8 44] 
Non-powered—all lengths... -..............-.-.-------- 47.3 80. 3 
Cy Cia iced biekides atc um senie 27. 1 46.9 








Kinds of Injuries Experienced 


Over a third of the 50,211 disabling shipyard injuries for which full 
details were reported in 1944, were injuries to the legs and feet. 
Injuries to the trunk constituted about one-fourth of the total; head 
injuries, including eye cases, constituted 22 percent of the total, and 
injuries to fingers, hands, wrists, and arms amounted to 18 percent. 

Two-thirds of the toe injuries and one-third of the foot injuries 
were fractures; most of the other foot and toe cases were cuts and 
bruises. Practically all of these cases, or fully 12 percent of all the 
disabling injuries reported, probably would have been avoided had 
the injured persons been wearing safety shoes. 

Nearly two-thirds of the 2,851 ankle injuries were sprains and about 
one-fourth were bruises or fractures. 

Injuries to the back were generally strains or bruises; the rib and 
shoulder injuries were | y bruises or fractures, while the abdominal 
injuries were primarily hernia cases. Seventy percent of the head 
injuries were eye cases, most of which resulted from foreign bodies 
entering the eye or from exposure to welding arcs. The general us¢ 
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of safety goggles would probably have prevented most of these eye 
injuries and thereby would have reduced the shipyard inj ey oraeney 
rate by about 10 or 15 percent. The brain and skull een: whic 
totaled about 5 percent of all cases reported, were largely the result 
of falls or of workers’ being struck by moving or falling objects. 
Nearly all of the latter group might have been avoided through the 
universal use of hard hats. 
fF About one in seven of the 3,783 injuries to fingers resulted in an 
amputation, and about one in three was a fracture. Most other 
finger injuries were cuts or bruises. 


Accident Types 


One-third of all reported disabling injuries resulted from the 
injured employee’s being struck by a moving or flying object. Injuries 
caused by foreign bodies striking the eyes were by far the most common; 
this one group alone accounted for about 10 percent of all reported 
injuries. Metal parts which fell from piles or from the hands of 
employees caused a considerable number of “‘struck by”’ accidents. 
Cranes and vehicles also accounted for a large number of injuries in 
this group. Most of these occurred when employees were struck by 
the moving sling load or by objects dropped from the load. 

Falls accounted for approximately one-fourth of the reported 
injuries, with falls from one level to another slightly exceeding those 
on the same level. Of the first group, falls from stagings were the 
most common. In the latter group, falls on decks or floors were most 
frequent. Poor housekeeping contributed to many injuries in this 
group. Falls caused by cables or other feed lines on working surfaces 
were humerous. 

Slips on working surfaces and overexertion caused by lifting was 
the third most common accident type; approximately one-fifth of the 
reported disabling injuries fell into this group. 

Accidents in which the injured employee struck against tools or 
other objects accounted for 11 percent of the disabling injuries. 
Contact with temperature extremes, mostly hot metal, slag, or rivets, 
or contact with welding radiations was responsible for 7 percent of 
all disabling injuries. Employees who were caught in cranes, vehicles, 
or machines sustaived the largest number of injuries in the ‘‘caught 
in, on, or between” group which accounted for 6 percent of the 
reported injuries. 


Unsafe Working Conditions 


Poor housekeeping caused more accidents than any other unsafe 
working condition. Of the 20,496 disabling injuries for which an un- 
safe working condition was known to exist, approximately 7,500, or 37 
percent, were due to poor housekeeping. Failure to keep working sur- 
faces or walkways clear of equipment or materials was responsible for a 
majority of these injuries. elding cables, lumber, and structural 
parts lying on such surfaces were the most common source of these 
accidents. A large number of accidents were caused by failure to keep 
working surfaces free from snow, ice, water, or grease. Poor piling of 
materials was another frequent source of injury. 
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Failure to provide personal safety equipment, or providing defectiy, 
safety equipment, accounted for 5,473 disabling injuries, or 27 percep; 
of those for which an unsafe working condition existed. Over half of 
these injuries could have been prevented by the use of proper goggles 
Approximately 2,750 injuries were caused by foreign bodies originating 
at the point of operation of a grinder, chipping hammer, or simila; 
machine or tool; another 700 injuries were due to welding radiations 
Lack of persenal safety equipment to guard against burns from hot 
metal or slag caused nearly 1,100 disabling injuries. 

Defective agencies contributed to 18 percent of the disabling jp. 
juries which were associated with unsafe working conditions. Approxi- 
mately one-third of these accidents involved defective staging o; 
scaffolds. Hand tools, fatigued or worn from excessive use, Were 
common source of injuries in this group. Insecurely bolted or welded 
metal parts and defective cranes A a caused a considerable num ber of 
injuries. 

Unguarded working surfaces, machines, and other equipment caused 
approximately 9 percent of the injuries which resulted from an unsafe 
working condition. 


Unsafe Acts 


Two types of unsafe acts were associated with over two-thirds of the 
disabling injuries in which an unsafe act was known to exist. Incorrect 
nee was somewhat the more common of these, although taking an 
unsafe position or posture caused nearly as many injuries. 


Of the group of injuries classified as incorrect lifting, 24 percent were 
due to lifting or carrying excessive weights, generally structural parts, 
lumber, and pipe. — an insecure hold, or the wrong hold, on 

e 


hand tools was responsible for almost as many disabling injuries. 
Poor handling of metal parts, such as brackets, plates, and bars, 
caused 11 percent of the injuries in this group. 

Inattention to footing was the most common specific fault in the 
group of unsafe acts classified as unsafe position or posture. Most of 
these accidents were falls, stumbles, or slips on the part of the injured 
employee. Lifting objects from an awkward position or with a bent 
back produced many back strains. Working too near objects or other 
persons caused numerous injuries. 

Unsafe operation of, or unnecessary exposure to, cranes, vehicles, or 
machinery; failure to use provided personal safety equipment; ané 
unsafe use of, or failure to use, scaffolds or ladders, each were involved 
in approximately 8 percent of the injuries caused by an unsafe act. 
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Sick-Leave Provisions in Union Agreements’ 


Summary 


THE granting of sick leave without pay, but without loss of seniority, 
is provided for in a large proportion of the current union agreements. 
A small number of the agreements mention maternity leave and very 
few of these provide pay. 

Of 5,000 agreements examined, 350 provide paid sick leave, three- 
fourths of these being found in nonmanufacturing industries. Some 
of these stipulate full pay for a limited period, others a portion of full 
pay for a limited period, and a few merely supplement group insurance 
or workmen’s compensation benefits. The maximum leave provided 
varies from 3 days for all regular employees to 52 weeks per year for 
employees with long service. Paid-sick-leave provisions are fairly 
prevalent in agreements covering workers in the electric, water, and 
gas, and the telephone and telegraph industries; as well as office and 
professional, wholesale and retail trade, and State, county, and mu- 
nicipal workers. 


Unpaid-Sick-Leave Provisions 


The granting of sick leave without pay, but without loss of seniority 
or employment rights, has long been the practice in some American 
industries and is provided for in a great proportion of current union 
agreements. Many agreements which make no explicit provision for 
unpaid sick leave specify “leaves of absence for personal reasons’’ or 
“leaves of absence upon mutual agreement of the company and the 
union” which may be assumed, in application, to include sick leave. 

Whether seniority accumulates or is frozen during the period of 
absence is not clear from those eements which use such general 
terms as “seniority shall not be affected during illness” or ‘“‘no one 
shall be removed from the seniority list.’”” Although some agreements 
specify a definite time limit, ranging from 6 months to 3 years, others 
simply provide protection of seniority for’ a “reasonable period,” or 
“until the employee is able to return to his job.’’ Extension of these 
designated pitiode during prolonged illness, with automatic extension 
for employees injured on the job, is frequently provided. 


MATERNITY LEAVE 


Only a small proportion of the agreements specifically mention 
maternity leave, but in cases in which no mention is made it is possible 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Sophia F. McDowell. 
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that such absence is considered as sick leave. Very few of the agree. 
ments in which maternity leave is mentioned make provision for pay. 
Maternity-leave provisions are common in the rubber and textile indys. 
tries and are frequently found in the nonferrous-metals and machinery 
industries and among office and professional occupations. The lengt), 
of time during which seniority is protected ranges from 8 weeks to 2 
years, although again it is frequently not clear whether seniority 
accumulates or is teen as of the date of leaving the job. 
About a fourth of the American Newspaper Guild agreements haye 
maternity-leave clauses,? most of which provide for unpaid leave of 
2 months’ duration. Some grant double vacation pay at the time of 
leave, with deduction of this extra pay from the severance pay, if the 
employee does not return. Certain other office and professional work- 
ers’ agreements also provide for 6 months’ unpaid maternity leave, 
sometimes with the specification that 3 months be taken before the 
birth of the baby and 3 months afterward. One of the agreements 
reviewed stipulated that ‘‘vacation and unused sick leave not to 
exceed 3 weeks may be taken as part of maternity leave.” : 


Paid-Sick-Leave Provisions 


EXTENT OF PROVISIONS 


‘To an increasing extent, labor unions are now bargaining to obtain 
paid sick leave. Although the inclusion of such a provision in a 
union agreement usually indicates a new concession, in a few instances 
it represents a contractual arrangement for a policy already estab- 
lished by the management.® 

Paid sick leave is provided in approximately 350 of 5,000 union 
agreements examined in the Bureau’s files. About 250 of these 350 
agreements contain detailed information; the others merely state that 
existing policies shall be continued, or otherwise fail to specify details. 
The present report is based on information provided in 50 paid-sick- 
leave plans, covering production workers in manufacturing industries 
and over 200 plans covering workers in nonmanufacturing industries. 

Only in public utilities, and among radio technicians, and news- 
paper office and editerial workers are paid-sick-leave provisions in 
agreements the rule rather than the exception. Such leave is fre- 
quently provided, however, in agreements covering retail and whole- 
sale trade, warehousing, and office. and professional, and ‘State, 
county, and municipal workers, as well as those employed in the au- 
frame and petroleum production and refining industries. Though not 
widely prevalent, paid-sick-leave provisions are also found in some 
agreements in the apparel, furniture, stone, clay, and‘glass, nonferrous- 
metals, machinery, automobile, professional and scientific instru- 
ments, laundry and dry-cleaning, trucking, telephone and telegraph, 
street and railway industries, as well as in agreements covering build- 
ing-service employees. 

? Le., 46 of 182 agreements (Guild report: Wages and Conditions in American Newspaper Guild Con 


tracts, June 10, 1944) ee oe 
plans must be submitted to the Nationa: 

“reasonable” sick-leave reques's 

requests pu The Board has also 

voluntary sick-leave policies into the union contracts 

not be bound by current plans “simply because it has been 
these welfare policies.” (See Tidewater Associated Oi! ©. 
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Case No. 111-5206-D.) 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PLANS 


The plans providing paid sick leave may ~be divided into three 
roups on the basis of the proportion of regular wages provided: 
(1) Full pay for a limited period; (2) less than full pay for a limited 
period, i. e., a stipulated portion of regular wages (such as 50 or 70 
percent) or & stipulated amount (such as $10 a week or $50 a month); 
(3) payments to supplement group-insurance or workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, as for example, payment of all or a portion of regular 
wages during the waiting period for workmen’s compensation or after 
insurance benefits have been exhausted. 

The paid-sick-leave plans differ not only in their rates of pay, but 
also with respect to qualifying requirements and length of leave 
allowances. me agreements provide uniform arrangements for all 
eligible employees, while others offer more generous time and wage 
allowances for employees with longer service. The former are re- 
ferred to as fixed (or uniform) plans and the latter as graduated (or 
sliding-seale) plans. Occasionally work requirements are imposed in 
addition to service requirements. 

The maximum period for which the payment is made is almost 
always stipulated in the agreements. It varies from 3 days per year 
for all eligible employees (in fixed plans) to as much as 52 weeks per 
year (in graduated plans for employees with long service). Under 
some agreements the stipulated periods may be extended through 
the cumulation of unused fee and under others by special permission 
of the management during serious illnesses. The provision, in some 
agreements, of a waiting period during which payments are not made 
serves to restrict compensation to illnesses of longer duration. How- 
ever, if the illness extends beyond the waiting period, payments are 
usually made retroactive to the beginning of the absence. 

In over half of the agreements medical evidence of illness is required, 
in the form of a certificate from the employee’s or company’s doctor. 
In a small proportion sick-leave pay is specifically denied when the 
absence is due to such causes as negligence, misconduct, immorality, 
venereal disease, or use of drugs. 

Most agreements carefully distinguish between vacation and sick- 
leave allowances by providing safeguards against using sick-leave time 
as vacation. For instance, one agreement states: ‘‘In order to avoid 
abuses * * * no sick leave will be granted or compensation paid for 
any time off immediately prior to or succeeding any vacation period.” 
A few eements, however, allow combination vacation and sick 
leaves. Under such arrangements a stipulated period may be used 
either as paid sick leave or as a vacation, or employees are permitted 
to add their unused sick leave to their allotted vacation period.‘ 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Rate of Remuneration During Sick Leave 


Plans providing full pay.—In over two-thirds of the 50 sick-leave 
plans covering production workers in manufacturing industries, full 
pay or “‘regular wages” during sick leave is either specified or definitely 
implied. These include 8 of the 18 plans in the agreements analyzed 
in the petroleum-refining industry. The method of calculating “full 

vacation-sick leave plans were included in a recent study of paid-vacation provisions 


‘These combination 
ge ts and will not be further discussed in this report (see Monthly r Review, February 
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pay” is not always defined in the agreements, although some specify 
“average weekly wage as computed for the 3 months immediately 
prised disability” or “‘base rate plus night-shift premium wher, 
applicable.” 

aid sick leave of 5 working days or 1 working week per year after 
a year’s service is the most common allowance for employees in many. 
facturing industries other than petroleum refining. However, abou; 
one-third of the fixed plans do not mention service requirements, 
This may be interpreted to mean that all regular employees, but not 
nevhediirtl probationary and part-time employees, are covered by 
paid-sick-leave provisions. Occasionally the stipulated time alloy. 
ance applies to an individual illness, with no yearly maximum specified. 
In a few agreements it is not clear whether the maximum applies to 
one illness or to the entire year. 

In the petroleum-refining industry, two of the three full-pay fixed 
— allow 2 weeks’ leave after 1 year’s service, while four of the five 
ull-pay graduated plans allow 1 week’s leave after 1 year’s service 
with varying maxima ranging from 2 weeks for 5-year employees to 
as high as 13 weeks for 10-year employees. 

Plans providing less than full pay.—A large proportion of these 
plans in manufacturing industries (other than petroleum refining) 
provide 2 weeks’ leave at half pay after a year’s service, with a max- 
imum of as high as 52 weeks for 26-year employees in a few graduated 
plans. Other arrangements include a flat sum of $50 per month for 
nonoccupational injuries, full pay for a stipulated part of the leave 

eriod and half pay for the other part, and a provision that the sick- 
irae payments ‘‘shall be measured by and shall be the same as those 
granted to its employees insured thereunder by the company’s group 
policy” (i. e., about half pay). 

Except for the four agreements limiting 1-year employees to a 
week’s paid sick leave, practically all agreements with paid-sick-leave 

rovisions in the petroleum-refining industry offer one of the fol- 
owing arrangements: 2 weeks at full pay; 3 weeks at two-thirds pay; 
or 4 weeks at half pay. The total maximum payments are the same, 
however, under all three plans. 

Plans providing supplemental pay.—Sick-leave payment equal tc 
the difference between full wages and workmen’s compensation 
benefits is provided in one agreement which restricts its payments to 
employees who have sustained occupational disease or injury. [ive 
plans which specifically allow sick-leave pay for nonindustrial disabili- 
ties also make separate provision, in the case of compensable injuries, 
to supplement workmen’s compensation by the amount required to 
bring the total compensation up to the maximum benefits of the 
plan. For example, two agreements of a large oil company grant 
sick-leave pay equal to the difference between full pay and workmen’ 
compensation in cases of occupational injury and, in cases of illness 
not connected with the job, the payments are equal to the difference 
between full pay and the benefits provided by the Employees Mutual 
Benefit Association. Another oil-company agreement, which pays 
only two-thirds of the regular wages during excused absences [0 
nonoccupational illness, provides supplemental payments for time 
lost because of occupational injury “to the extent ne to bring 
such employee’s benefit payments up to but not to exceed his regular 
wage.” Another agreement grants full sick leave during the waiting 
period imposed by the workmen’s compensation laws, but none !ater. 
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Work Requirements and Other Rules 


Several agreements analyzed impose other service requirements in 
addition to those noted above. One specifies, for example, that the 
employee must have been on the job at least 13 weeks immediately 
preceding the absence. Another specifies that he must have worked a 
total of 1,752 hours or more during the year; however, for fewer 
hours, he receives proportionate benefits in the ratio that his actual 
hours worked ere of a full year (1,872 hours) of work. 

Accumulation of unused sick leave from year to year is permitted 
under a few plans but is usually limited to a maximum absence of 
about 12 weeks, although in one plan the maximum is 72 weeks. In 
one agreement under which leave may not accrue beyond 1 year, 
unused leave is paid for in cash at the end of the second year. 

A few agreements permit the management to extend the specified 
maximum during serious illness. One of these specifically states that 
an employee who has exhausted his sick leave may use earned vaca- 
tion time as additional sick leave. 

Less than half the manufacturing agreements providing paid sick 
leave specify a waiting period during which payments are not made. 
The period mentioned is most 5 Sed 3 days, occasionally 1 da 
or 1 week, and is generally waived if illness extends beyond that Bede | 


NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Among salaried employees and some other special groups of workers 
in nonmanufacturing industries the granting of pay during sickness 
isa common practice and union agreement provisions for these workers 
are generally more liberal than those covering production workers in 
manufacturing industries. Industries in which paid-sick-leave pro- 
visions are fairly prevalent are described below.5 

Publie utilities —About three-fourths of the 110 agreements ex- 
amined for the electricity, water, and gas industries contain paid- 
sick-leave provisions. dheent all of these provide full pay, and 


s graduated plans are more usual than fixed plans. Over half of the 


graduated plans provide at least a week’s leave after 1 year’s service, 
the range being from 3 days to 2 weeks; the maximum that may accrue 
is 12 weeks after 12 years’ service. Well over half of the nongrad- 
uated plans provide 10 days or more of leave, with a range of from 5 
to 90 days. Several agreements contain different sick-leave provis- 
ions for monthly and hourly paid employees, granting more liberal 
terms to the former. Accumulation of unused sick leave from year 
to year is permitted in about a third of the full-pay fixed plans and in 
one graduated plan, with maxima ranging from 30 days to an un- 
limited period. 

A small proportion of the agreements require a waiting period 
ranging from 2 to 7 days. In about half of these agreements the 
waiting period may be waived; some of these provide retroactive 
payments to the first day of absence, if the illness exceeds the waiting 
period by even 1 dey, while others waive the waiting period only in 
cases of prolonged illness. 

Most of the i areal ary provide full pay during the 
first portion of the absence and half pay for the remainder. The 
full-pay periods vary from 1 to 4 weeks for employees with 1 year of 


‘In the workers in the production and transportation of crude 
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seniority, and in graduated plans may continue for as long as 13 weeks 
for employees with 10 years’ seniority. The half-pay periods which 
foliow are usually 1 additional week for employees with minimun 
service (1 year) and as much as 42 additional weeks for employee 
with 15 years’ service. The leave at full pay and half pay combined 
totals 2 weeks for 1-year employees, with a maximum of 52 weeks 
for, 15-year employees. 

Under one plan the sick-leave allowance amounts to the difference 
between full pay and the benefits received under the company's 
welfare program. Many of the agreements which provide full pay 
for absences caused by nonoccupational disabilities specify ‘that pay. 
ment in cases of occupational accidents shall amount to the difference 
between full sick-leave pay and workmen’s compensation. 

en gore and telegraph industry.—Paid sick-leave provisions are 
the rule rather than the exception for plant and traffic department 
employees in the major telephone companies under union agreement. 
All these plans provide full pay, calculated at either the straight-time 
rate or at ‘the employees’ basic wage rate plus such differential pay. 
ments which the employee receives under his regular assignment.” 
The period for which pay is granted is almost always on an illness 
rather than an annual basis, and benefits are frequently paid from a 
company welfare fund when the sick-leave allowance has been cx: 
hausted.® Although the agreements speak in terms of 7 days’ leave 
for all employees with at least 2 years of service, who suffer disabili- 
ties of at least 7 days’ duration, payment for the full 7 days is usually 
made only to employees with 10 or more years’ service. For em- 
ployees with 2 but less than 5 years’ service there is usually a waiting 
period of 2 days followed by a maximum of 5 days’ paid leave, and for 
‘ employees with 5 but less than 10 years’ service the waiting period 
is 1 day with a maximum of 6 days’ paid leave. 

The press-telegraph companies have varying sick-leave plans 
ranging from 1 week at full pay, per year, to an undefined maximum 
“within reasonable limitations to be determined by the employer.” 

Only one of the two major telegraph-company agreements current 
in 1944 contained a sick-leave plan. This provided: 


_ The company agrees that sick pay shall commence after the second week of 
illness and shall be retroactive to the eighth day of illness. The second week of 
illness shall be paid for at the employee’s full regular weekly rate of pay and sick 
pay thereafter shall be given at one-half the employee’s regular weekly rate of 
pay on the basis of 4 weeks’ sick pay for each year of the employee’s term of 
service, with a maximum of 50 weeks. 


Office and professional workers—Almost half of the agreements 
covering office and professional workers contain detailed provisions for 
full-pay sick leave, while many others specify ‘‘a reasonable amount of 
sick leave in line with past practice.” Most of the described plans 
provide 2 weeks’ leave perJyear, regardless of service, which may be 
prorated on a monthly basis, and in a number of cases, accumulated to 
a maximum of 1 or 2 months. Some agreements provide graduated 
plans which*grant paid leave ranging from a minimum of 1 week to 4 
maximum of 4 weeks. In agreements covering railway clerks a pre- 
requisite to sick-leave payments,is that the work of the absentee must 
be carried on at no cost to the carrier. 

Retail and wholesale trade.—Sick-leave provisions are also commonly 
found in agreements in wholesale and retail trade, and are in effect 0 


# An additional allowance in the form of board-and od is frequently 
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many other companies although not incorporated in the agreements. 
Most of the agreement provisions allow fuil pay for 1 or 2 weeks of 
sickness after 1 year of service. Plans providing for half or three- 
fourths pay offer a greater maximum period of leave, one large depart- 
ment store paying ‘‘one-half of salary’”’ for 10 weeks to any employee 
who has been employed for over 2 months. 

State, county, and municipal workers.—Full-pay sick-leave provisions 
are prevalent in agreements covering State, county, and municipal 
workers. Fixed plans providing 15 days’ leave per year are most 
common, with accumulation of unused leave frequently permitted to a 
maximum ranging from 28 to 60 days. 

Radio technicians.—The agreements covering radio technicians al- 
most invariably call for ‘‘at least 2 weeks yior full pay per year for 
absence caused by illness; service requirements range from 60 days to 
6 months. 

Newspaper employees.—All the American Newspaper Guild agree- 
ments examined, which cover all types of newspaper employees except 
those engaged in the mechanical operations, contain some mention of 
paid sick leave. Most of these merely refer to the continuance of past 
policy or provide that the amount of sick-leave compensation shall be 
determined by the publisher according to circumstances, length of em- 
ployment, and dependents. Occasionally the agreement provides that 
when there is compensation insurance, the publisher shall pay the 
difference between the insurance benefits and the regular salary. 

The agreements which mention a definite sick-leave allowance per 
year specify as maximum “‘at least 1 week,” “not more than 4 weeks 
unless in the judgment of the publisher the time should be extended,” 
or a week for each 6 months of service until the maximum of 30 weeks is 
reached after 15 years. One clause states: “The publisher * * * 
shall not be obligated to provide sick leave with full pay to any em- 
ployee during any calendar year for more than 2 months, nor half pay 
for more than an additional 2 months.”’ 

Truck drivers.—A number of agreements for truck drivers contain 
sick-leave clauses providing full pay for 1 week, with no mention of 
service prerequisites, and several specify a 3-day maximum for em- 
ployees of from 18 to 39 weeks’ service, and a 1-week maximum for 
employees of over 40 weeks’ service. 

Maritime personnel.—Provisions for sick leave are not included in 
agreements for seagoing personnel since these workers are covered by 
the Admiralty Law’s doctrine of maintenance, wages, and cure, which 
guarantees “full rehabilitation and cure’’ for disabilities and sickness 
yn a | during employment. Union agreements covering employees 
on inland waterways sometimes contain provision for paid sick leave, 
and occasionally agreements covering both licensed and unlicensed 
personnel on river vessels provide some allowance, such as “1% days 
sick leave with pay for every 30 days worked.” The following standard 
clause is included in a small proportion of the eements of the 
Great Lakes shipping companies with the National Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association and with the Masters, Mates and Pilots: 

All officers with over 1 year’s service with the company will be allowed 10 
days’ sick leave without loss of pay each year. In the event that sick leave is not 
taken in any 1 year it will accumulate for a period of 3 years or a total of 30 days. 
Those applying for sick leave in accordance with this rule must furnish proof of 


sickness from a practicing physician, which if questioned by the management must 
be certified by the United States Public Health Service. 
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World Trade-Union Conference in London’ 


AT THE World Trade-Union Conference held in London, February 
6-17, 1945, the delegates and observers numbered 204—from 4) 
national labor organizations in the United Nations,’ 8 trade-union 
organizations in neutral countries, and 15 international trade-union 
bodies representing specific trade secretariats. In all, the delegations 
represented some 50 million trade-unionists. Before the conference 
closed, invitations to participate were extended to trade-union centers 
in 4 ex-enemy countries, namely, Bulgaria, Finland, Italy, and Ku- 
mania. The main action taken was the granting of support to the 
principle of establishing a world trade-union federation; and, accord- 
ingly, a committee was appointed to work out necessary details and to 
frame a constitution for such a body. In addition to this decision of 
the conference, declarations were made with respect to postwar 
reconstruction and immediate trade-union demands; furtherance of 
the allied war effort; and the trade-union attitude toward the peace 
settlement. 


Formation of a World Federation 


Full agreement was expressed by the organizations represented at 
the conference on the objectives of obtaining a speedy and enduring 
peace and eradicating fascism in all its forms. As the conference 
recognized that the international labor movement cannot act with 
full effectiveness in attaining the foregoing objectives unless it is 
organized for that purpose, it was decided to establish a representative 
conference committee at once to begin work immediately at the 
conclusion of the conference and to act as the authority until the 
World Trade-Union Conference was reconvened. The committee, as 
appointed, consisting of 45 members and 1 nonvoting member, was 
given broad powers in relation to the future organization of a perm- 
nent world body. It was empowered to prepare a draft constitution 
for the world trade-union federation which it is intended to establish; 
to circulate the draft among constituent bodies, giving them an oppor 
tunity to submit amendments to or to approve the constitution; t0 
reconvene the world conference by the end of 1945 to adopt the 
constitution in final form; to appoint necessary subcommittees; t¢ 
convene an emergency world conference, should this course be neces 
sary in the committee’s opinion; and to invite attendance and affilis- 
tion by bodies, not represented at the February conference, that either 

sar Rae is ater Ba sin ties eh, Mats Sate Ete 
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the conference or the continuation committee may determine upon. 
With regard to the peace conference and all preparatory commissions 
or conferences, the conference committee was authorized to insure 
trade-union representation. Other duties of the committee will be 
to collate the conference recommendations and submit them to 
constituent bodies for ratification; to prepare and submit a report to 
the reconvened World Trade-Union Conference; and to make neces- 
sarv collective representations to national governments or interna- 
tional agercies. The resolution provided that the headquarters of 
the committee should be in Paris. Any money needed should be 
drawn from voluntary contributions only. 


Postwar Reconstruction and Trade-Union Demands 


The Governments of the United Nations were called upon to do 
their utmost to provide relief on an increasing scale to the liberated 
countries and to populations of other countries which have been 
victims of Nazi persecution, and to insure the repatriation of displaced 
populations. All Governments were regarded as having a responsi- 
bility for planning for the change-over from war to peace and for the 
establishment of adequate public control and direction, with the 
participation of trade-unions, during reconversion. The public obli- 
gation for permanent economic reconstruction was stressed, as was 
the responsibility for insuring jobs at adequate rates of pay for all 
able-bodied workers needing them. In the field of welfare, the estab- 
lishment of high standards of housing and nutrition was endorsed. 
Sufficient control over prices and distribution was suggested to insure 
that the needs of the people were met, and to this end trade-union 
and public participation in controls was advocated. In the opinion 
of the conference, a universal 40-hour week is justified and even made 
necessary by increasing production. Social security was listed as 
another essential foundation stone of every society. 

To realize the aims given support by the conference, public bodies 
must be established for the planning, direction, or control of economic 
life, in which trade-unions must participate as the guardians of the 
interests of working people. Pursuit of these objectives by the labor 
movement in each nation is not enough to secure full realization, 
however, and effective international cooperation is required both in 
the political and in the economic field. 

In conclusion, the following “charter of basic trade-union and 
worker rights” was adopted: freedom to organize and to perform 
trade-union functions; freedom to form cooperatives or any other 
mutual-aid organizations; freedom of speech, press, assembly, religion, 
and political association; elimination of all discrimination between 
races, sexes, etc.; equality of educational and vocational opportunities 
for all people; suitable employment opportunities at adequate rates 
of pay for all desiring work; and adequate protection to guarantee 
social and economic security to every citizen. 


Furtherance of War Effort 


A pledge was made to work unceasingly to supply the armed forces 
of the United Nations, to protect the rights of men and women in the 
services, and to safeguard their interests on their return to civil life. 
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To speed victory, the conference called for all necessary assistance 
required to aid and equip the armed forces in liberated countries to 
participate fully in carrying the war to the enemy. Full mobilization 
of the workers was stated to be inseparable from defense of their vita] 
economic needs. It was also urged that policies be adopted in liberated 
areas whereby the people aa be mobilized fully in support of the 
war effort. Recognition was voiced of the need for unity between the 
United Nations, and the conference pledged every effort to preserve 
and strengthen it. 


Attitude Toward Peace Settlement 


The World Trade-Union Conference stated that the declaration by 
the heads of the three Allied Powers at the Crimea conference gave as- 
surance that the sacrifice and sufferings of the working people were not 
in vain. It urged the taking of measures to bring all war criminals to 
justice and to prevent the occurrence of another war. In acting on 
these and related matters, the conference stated, the trade-unions 
should be heard and heeded. Support was pledged to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and to the decision by the United States of 
America, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union to summon a con- 
ference at San Francisco to prepare the charter of an international 
organization in accordance with the general principles formulated at 
Dumbarton Oaks. The trade-union movement, it was stated, looked 
to the San Francisco meeting “‘to set the seal of final agreement upon 
the policy which the leaders of the three Great Powers have consis- 
tently pursued since they framed the Atlantic Charter.”’ 


OLOGION 
Reconstitution of French Trade-Unions' 


THREE months after the liberation of France, the General Con- 
federation of Labor of that country announced a membership of 4 
million. This represented an increase of a million over the prewar 
total, and accompanied the restoration of freedom of organization. 
All labor groups continued to act jointly toward the attainment of 
specific national reforms, following a so a established during the 
period of German occupation. French labor’s interest in international 
problems was shown by the revival of the Anglo-French Trade-Union 
Committee, by the formation of a Franco-Soviet Trade-Union Com- 
mittee, and by participation in the London World Trade-Union 


Conference.” 
Nullification of Vichy Labor Policy 


Abolition of the corporative labor charter enacted by the Vichy 
Government in 1940, re-affirmation of the provisions of the Labor 
Code of the Third Republic eS Se associations, and 
return to the status existing among labor organizations on September 
3, 1939, were provided by an ordinance of July 27, 1944, enacted in 
Algeria. This law also authorized the creation of national and 


1 Data are from France, Journal yr he, gtd and October 10, 1944; Free Franc, 
;4 Decem 
this conference, 





January 15 and February 1, 1945; Le ber 2 and 9, 1944; and February 10 a4 
17, 1945; and U. 8. Embassy Report No. 2 ( ), November 1944, by Angela Pow, 
’ For summary of the}proceedings of see p._1030. 
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Departmental “commissions of syndical reconstitution,” in which the 
General Confederation of Labor (C. G. T.) and the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers (C. F. T. C.) were closely associated. Trade- 
union officials who had collaborated with the Vichy labor authorities 
were to be removed from the reconstituted unions by these commis- 
sions, With right of final appeal to a national commission. This 
decree was made effective by a number of regulations. Penalties for 
collaborationists varied from life exclusion from all labor organiza- 
tions to temporary suspension from trade-union office. 


Revival and Expansion of Trade- Unions 


On September 16, 1944, the General Confederation of Labor 
announced its return to its Paris headquarters in the first issue since 
1940 of its organ, Le Peuple. Pending the return of the Secretary 
General, detained in Germany, two deputy secretaries general, with 
equal rights and powers, were selected to represent the central body. 
Althoug no national convention is to take place until more normal 
conditions are restored, a national conference of regional representa- 
tives was held in December 1944, and in March 1945 the national 
committee met in Paris. Reconstitution of the executive bodies of 
the component federations was announced late in 1944, and in 
December the C. G. T. reported a total membership of over 4 million. 

The program of C. G. T. included (1) punishment of collabora- 
tionists, (2) wage increases and price control, (3) improvement and 
extension of social legislation, (4) nationalization and effective con- 
trol of the essential sectors of French economy, (5) representation of 
labor unions on ail economic and social bodies dealing with the 
interests of workers, and (6) participation in the organization of 
world peace in cooperation with an “‘active and truly universal trade- 
union movement.” 

The French Confederation of Christian Workers held its first 
national congress since 1940 in Paris, December 4-5, 1944. An- 
nouncing its position on current national issues, the confederation 
declared that it would maintain its “traditional independent position 
with respect to political parties.’”” On economic issues the C. F. T. C. 
declared its opposition to trusts and union monopolies and its desire 
to “establish a regime in which the worker will cease to be an insecure 
proletarian without social status and without responsibilities, but 

il * * * through access to property ownership and culture 
become a living member of the national community, and, through 
his progressive participation in the management of production, a free 
citizen of a professional society.”’ As a means of strengthening the 
position of the family, the C. F. T. C. supported a broad program of 
reforms including wages adjusted to living costs, substantial famil 
allowances, a public housing policy, proper working hours, halal 
insurance reforms, adequate old-age pensions, educational oppor- 
tunities for children according to the convictions of parents, and 
vocational training for adolescents. 

On September 19, 1944, foHowing a meeting of the Inter-Confedera- 
tion Cooperation Committee,’ the C. G. T. proposed that the two 
' This committee, consisting of representatives of the C. G. T. and the C. F. T. C., functioned during the 
period of underground resistance to the Vichy Government. 
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confederations enter discussions for the p e of achieving eventual 
organic unity. This proposal was rejected by the C. F. T. C., which 
however, expressed hope that the practice of close cooperation de. 
veloped during the years of occupation would become increasingly 
“institutionalized”’ and broadened. ; 


International Relations of French Labor 


The Anglo-French Trade-Union Committee was revived in the fal] 
of 1944,* following the visit to France of British Trades Union Con. 
gress representatives. The committee met in London in January 
1945, to discuss the allied war effort, postwar reconstruction, and 
measures to improve relations between the C. G. T. and the T.-U. ¢. 
-y aoe agreed that meetings would be held alternately in Paris and 

ndon. 

In December 1944, a similar committee, the Franco-Soviet Trade- 
Union Committee, was formed between a delegation of Soviet trade- 
unionists visiting France and representatives of the C. G. T. The 
aims of the committee were reported to be (1) study of means to 
intensify the war effort, (2) exchange of information on labor action 
in the tasks of reconstruction, (3) discussion aimed at a common stand 
regarding the punishment of Germany and payment of reparations, 
(4) study of a common position to be taken by labor-union delegates 
at the Peace Conference, (5) clarification of relations between |abor 
organizations of the USSR and France, and (6) work toward inter- 
national labor union solidarity. 

World Trade-Union Conference.—The C. G. T. was represented at 
the London World Trade-Union Conference by a large delegation 
including its 2 deputy secretaries general, one of whom was a vice 
president of the meeting. The C. F. T. C. sent a delegation of observ- 
ers. Following the conference the French unions received the 
American delegation in Paris, which was named the seat of the con- 
tinuing organization of the conference. 





4 This committee was created in 1939 to deal with wartime labor problems. Its activity was interrupted 
after 9 months by the fall of France in June 1940. 
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Three Years’ Activity of National War Labor Board’ 


THE National War Labor Board was established by Executive order 
on January 12, 1942, for the purpose of settling by peaceful means 
labor disputes which threatened to interfere with the successful 
rosecution of the war: Congress further defined this assignment in 
the War Labor Disputes Act of June 25, 1943, giving the War Labor 
Board the power and duty, whenever the U. S. Conciliation Service 
s certifies or the Board is of the opinion that a labor dispute exists 
which may lead to substantia: interference with the war effort, to 
decide the dispute and to provide by order fair and equitable terms 
and conditions to govern the relations between the parties. The 
Board was also given responsibility by Executive order on October 3, 
1942, for c ing out the wage-stabilization program called for by 
Congress in the Economic Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942. 

The Board is primarily concerned with two types of cases—dispute 
cases, and voluntary applications for wage adjustments which are 
presented sometimes by the employer alone and sometimes jointly 
with a union. 


Dispute Cases Handled 


In the 3-year period of its existence the Board has received well over 
14,000 dispute cases. As of October 27, 1944, it had disposed of 
11,118 and had on its dockets 3,179 cases, representing about 20 
weeks’ work at current schedules. No formal action was required 
for 814 cases disposed of, whereas directive orders were issued in 
10,304 cases, involving 7,686,000 workers. Of these, 6,900 were 
issued by the regional boards, 1,191 by industry commissions created 
by the Board, and 2,213 by the National Board. 

During the year 1944 the regional boards and commissions issued 
4,603 directive orders. In 2,429, or 53 percent, of these cases, petitions 
for review were filed with the National Board. Many of these peti- 
tions were withdrawn before action was taken on them and the Board 
found no basis for reviewing many others. Of 1,085 cases reviewed 
by the National Board, decisions of the regional boards and commis- 
sions were upheld in 83 percent, modified in 14 percent, and reversed 
in 3 percent. 

Thirty-one cases were referred to the President when the unions 
(in 16 cases), employers (in 14 cases), and a company union encouraged 
by the employer (in 1 case) refused to comply with War Labor Board 
decisions. Governmental seizure to enforce compliance followed in 
25 cases. In the 6 remaining cases the union (in 4) and an employer 
(in 1) complied with the orders at the President’s request, 
making seizure unnecessary. The sixth case was that of the American 


' Data are from the Board’s press release B-1918, Third Anniversary Report, January 15, 1945. 
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Federation of Musicians, which refused to lift its ban and allow jt, 
members to make transcriptions for certain record-manufacturi 
companies as ordered by the Board and requested by the President, 
No further action was taken after the Economic Stabilization Directo, 
a the President that this dispute was not interfering with the 
war ettort. 


Voluntary Applications For Wage Adjustments 


Of the total cases (305,524) received during the first 2 years’ 
operation of the Wage Stabilization Act, 36,374 were disposed of 
without formal action or did not require Board approval, and 269,150 
were ruled on formally. About 27 percent of the cases handled by the 
regional boards were joint employer-union applications, and in 73 
percent applications were submitted by employers alone. 

Of the 269,150 cases ruled on in this period, the wage adjustments 
requested were granted in whole or in part in 85 percent and denied 
in 15 percent. Of more than 15,000,000 workers involved in these 
cases, 88 percent received wage increases and 12 percent were denied 
any adjustments. 

In cases involving wage-rate adjustments, decided from October 3. 
1942, to June 30, 1944, wage increases granted amounted to 6.3 cents 
per hour on the average, or 9.4 percent of thefprevious straight-time 
earnings of employees involved. Workers in A. P. of L. unions making 
joint applications with their employers received increases averaging 
5.6 cents per hour, which amounted to a 7.8-percent increase over 
previous average earnings of 72 cents per hour. Workers in similar 
C. I. O. cases received increases averaging 5.7 cents, or 7.6 percent 
of previous average earnings of 75 cents per hour. In cases submitted 
by employers alone and those submitted jointly with independent 
unions, increases granted averaged 6.7 cents per hour, or 10.4 percent 
of the previous straight-time earnings of 64 cents per hour. 

During the year 1944 the National Board received 1,309 petitions 
for review of decisions issued by regional boards and commissions on 
voluntary applications. Some were not accepted and some were 
withdrawn without formal action. The Board reviewed 600 cases, 
however, upholding the decisions in 79 percent, modifying them in 10, 
and reversing them in 11 percent. Slightly over 300 petitions for 
review were still pending at the end of the year. 


wovoonee 
Activities of National Labor Relations Board, 1943—44' 


THE National Labor Relations Board has two functions which were 
established by the National Labor Relations Act passed in 1935, and 
two additional functions which resulted from legislation passed 1 
1943. Its two principal duties are (1) to eliminate unfair labor prac- 
tices which impede the effectuation of sound collective bargaining, 
and (2) to determine disputes as to the choice of bargaining agents by 
employees. The War Labor Disputes Act? gave to the Board the 

! Data are from Ninth Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board, for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1944. 
? 57 Stat. 163 (1943). 








|\-ess 
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responsibility for conducting strike ballots as required by the act, and 
the Telegraph Merger Act ways ey to the Board the duty of pro- 
tecting the rights of employees affected by the merger of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, a large part of the 
Board’s activities and services was concentrated in 8 major industries 
engaged in the production of vital war equipment and supplies. Cases 
were received from all of the 48 States, and from the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, The number of unfair- 
labor-practice cases filed (2,573) was smaller than in any other full 

ear of the Board’s operation, but the number of representation cases 
(6,603) was larger than in any i year. Nearly 3,000 workers 
were reinstated by Board order during the year, to remedy discrimina- 
tory discharges, and 350 in addition were reinstated after strikes 
caused by unfair labor practices. Back pay of $1,916,173 was awarded 
to 3,734 workers who had been the victims of discriminatory practices. 
Company-dominated unions were disestablished in 101 cases. Circuit 
courts of appeals reviewed 88 Board orders during the year, enforcing 
74 in full and 8 in part, and setting aside 6. Five Board orders which 
went to the Supreme Court were enforced in full. 


Cases of Unfair Labor Practice 


The Board investigates alleged unfair labor practices when charges 
are filed by individual workers or labor organizations. After pre- 
liminary investigation, each case is disposed of by one of the following 


procedures: Withdrawal of the charge; dismissal of the charge by 
the Board; informal! settlement between the parties with the Board’s 
assistance; or formal action which involves the issuing of a complaint, 
a formal hearing, and a Board recommendation, decision, or order, 
sometimes followed by court action to obtain compliance. 

The Board, during the year ending June 30, 1944, disposed of 
2,687 unfair-labor-practice cases involving nearly 5 million workers; 
43 percent of the cases were withdrawn by the complainants, over 
17 percent were dismissed by the Board, 24 percent were adjusted 
informally, and 411 cases or 15.3 percent, required formal action. 
Court action in connection with compliance followed in 240 cases. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were com- 
plainants in 909, or 34 percent, of the 2,687 cases closed during the 
year; affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 1,177 
or 44 percent; unaffiliated unions in 327, or 12 percent; and in 275 
cases, or 10 percent, the complainants were individuals or employers. 
The unfair labor practices complained of were principally coercion of 
and interference with employees in the exercise of their rights, dis- 


crimination, and refusal to bargain. 
Representation Cases 


Board action in — not ohig! eoneneans emspepntetion and 
proper bargaining agents isfinitiated by the eg of a petition by any 
person or labor organizationfacting on behalf of employees, or by an 
employer when two or more labor organizations claim to represent 
the same group of employees. 


* 67 Btat. 5 (1943). 
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During the year ending June 30, 1944, the Board closed 6,597 
representation cases involving 2,113,000 workers—4,353, or 67 per. 
cent, without formal action, and 2,154, or 33 percent, after forma] 
action. A. F. of L. affiliates were the petitioners in 39 percent of th, 
representation cases closed during the year, C. I. O. affiliates in 44 
percent, and unaffiliated unions in 16 percent. In 47 cases (leg 
than 1 percent) the petitioners were individuals or employers. 

The Board conducted 4,712 elections and checks of pay rolls during 
the year, of which 3,203 were by consent or stipulation and 1,509 were 
ordered. In 77 percent of these cases only one union was involved, jy 
22 percent two unions were involved, and in 50 cases (1 percent). 
3 or more unions were involved. Results of these elections are shown 
in the following table. 


Results of Elections and Pay-Roll Checks Conducted National Labor Relation; 
oard for Selection of Bargaining Agents, Year June 30, 1944 





Elections in which union Election won by | Valid votes cast for 
Participated union union 





Union affiliation AES fn Pera at 
elections 4 ota Votes 
in which in elections 

union par- in which 


union par- 
ticipated ticipated 





535, 157 ; 4 .3 , 46.8 
961, 301 9} 4465, 56.5 
440, 318 “ 1.2 ‘ 52.0 

j 


























Strike Ballots Under War Labor Disputes Act 


Under the War Labor Disputes Act of 1943 no strike may be called 
in an establishment connected with war work until a notice of the 
dispute has been filed with the Secretary of Labor, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the National War Labor Board, followed by a 
waiting period of 30 days and a strike ballot conducted by the NLIB 
on the question whether the employees will permit an interruption in 
war work. During the year ending June 30, 1944 (which coincides 
with the first full year of the act’s operation), 974 valid and effective 
dispute notices were filed. The Board conducted strike ballots in 232 
cases, 688 cases were withdrawn, and 54 were pending at the end of 
the year. The 232 ballots conducted covered 381 separate voting 
units, in 323 of which the majority of the employees voted in favor 
of a strike. However, only 64 strikes took place following the strike 
ballots conducted by the Board; these accounted for 1.4 percent of 
the total strikes occurring during the year. 


Activities Under Telegraph Merger Act 


To protect the rights of employees affected by the merger of the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph companies, the Telegraph 
Merger Act provided that the remedies available under the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Act should be applicable and that the Board and 
the courts should have jurisdiction to enforce rights of employees unde! 
the Telegraph Merger Act in the manner in which similar rights are 
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enforced under the National Labor Relations Act. Only 18 charges 
of unfair practices were filed under the Telegraph Merger Act during 
the year. Seven of these were withdrawn or dismissed; in 2 the 
Board authorized the issuance of complaints; and 9 were pending 
at the end of the year. 

oroooon 


Work of National Mediation Board, 1943-44! 


THE National Mediation Board completed its tenth year of operation 
on June 30, 1944. The Board was created under the 1934 amend- 
ments to the 1926 Railway Labor Act, and in 1936 its jurisdiction was 
extended to include commercial air-line carriers and their employees. 
The functions of the Board are twofold: To settle disputes involving 
changes in terms of agreements, and to determine the authorized 
representative for each craft or class of employees. The 1934 amend- 
ment also established the National Railroad Adjustment Board, the 
function of which is to handle disputes involving the application or 
interpretation of agreements. The Adjustment Board is composed of 
four divisions, each having jurisdiction over particular classes of 
railroad employees. | 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, the National Mediation 
Board disposed of 357 cases, of which 217 (60 percent) were disputes 
involving changes in rates of pay, rules, and working conditions; 139 
(40 percent) involved issues of union representation, and 1 concerned 
interpretation of an agreement. The four divisions of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board disposed of 3,280 disputes. Thirteen 
cases rr omy Rae ge in wages and working conditions were referred 
to arbitration boards, which rendered 10 awards during the year. 


Taste 1.—Cases Disposed of Under Railway Labor Act, 1940-44 





National Mediation Board National 
Railroad 
Adjust- 
ment 
Repre- Inter- Board— 
senta- preta- interpre- 
tion tion tation and 
cases application 
cases 








1, 736 ll, 


357 
425 
370 
303 
281 


























Aside from a few local and unauthorized work stoppages during the 
year, the vast majority of labor disputes in the railway and air-line 
industries were settled peacefully under the procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act. However, there was a Nation-wide strike threat in 
December 1943, over demands by both operating and nonoperating 
a for wage increases, which resulted in assumption by the 
War Department, under authority of the wartime powers of the 


' Data are from Tenth Annual Report of the National Mediation Board and the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. Washington, 1945. 
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President, of control of the railroads; this lasted for about 3 weeks— 
from December 28, 1943, to January 18, 1944.’ 

Of the 139 representation disputes disposed of during the year, 7; 
were conducted by secret-ballot elections (21 exclusively by mail) 
28 were settled by checking employees’ signatures on authorizatioy 
cards against employers’ records, 14 were settled through voluntary 
acceptance by the employers of the applicant unions, 17 were with- 
drawn either before or after commencement of the mediators’ inves- 
tigations, 3 cases were dismissed by the Board when its investigatioy 
showed that no representation dispute existed, and 2 were closed 
without certification, following elections which did not result in 
majority vote for any contestant. 

Fifty of the 139 cases, including 31 percent of the er-ployees involved 
in‘ all representation cases, were rival-union disputes, and 88 cases 
were contests between national unions and unorganized workers or 
system associations—organizations of employees confined to single 
railroads. 


TaBLe 2.—Organizations Involved in Representation Cases Before National Mediation 
Board, Year Ending June 30, 1944 





Number of— k Employees iny 
Type of dispute an 
Cases Crafts Number 





Percent 








AD GR68 CEI. 600 ccasececns tense <e- otto 139 180 38, 192 If 











Total national organizations versus system associations or | 
110 26, 506 | 69 


SEIN GI nndpnccanencncasdepecssargsiabodcamin 88 
National organizations versus system associations. ......- 26 35 24, 200 | 6 
National organizations versus unorganized employees. - - - 62 75 2, 306 é 
Total MIUUNIGN. 5 occ sendddddeckbcsddsh Metbdwntblctdscscune 50 69 11, 679 | 
so NS EL None eee 45 63 10, 935 
SS ODDEST: LEAL LLIN A 5 6 744 
System associations versus unorganized. -................--. 1 1 7 














1 Less than a half of 1 pergent. 


Three of the mediation cases and 8 representation cases disposed of 
during the year involved air lines. Representation disputes among 
air-line employees were more frequent than in previous years, as 4 
result of the activity of unions that were seeking to organize air-line 
navigators, dispatchers, radio operators, and other groups which had 
not previously been organized. 

Of the 217 disputes concerning rates of pay, rules, and working 
conditions, 137 were settled through mediation, 13 were volunt: urily 
submitted to arbitration, 59 were withdrawn prior to or during me dia 
tion, 2 were closed following refusal of either or both parties to arb- 
trate, 2 were closed by Board action, and 4 were referred to the two 
Panel Emergency Boards. 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1944 (p. 319) and March 1944 (p. 611), for details of events leading 
up to this threatened strike and the wage adjustments allowed. 
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Industrial Disputes 


Strikes and Lockouts in March 1945 


THERE were 400 strikes and lockouts in March 1945, involving 
210,000 workers and 860,000 man-days of idleness, according to 
preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Idleness in 
March was 0.11 percent of the available working time. 

Of these 400 stoppages, one-half occurred in four States—Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio. About one-third of the total 
idleness resulted from the strikes in the motion-picture industry in 
Hollywood (Calif.) and at the Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit. 


Strikes and Lockouts in March 1945, with Comparable Figures for Earlier Periods 
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! Preliminary estimates, 


Strike at the Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit (Mich.).—On 
March 1, approximately 6,000 members of the U. A. W.-C. I. O., 
at the Mack Avenue plant of Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, 
struck in protest against the discharge of 7 union committeemen 
and stewards. The company stated that the discharged workers 
had instigated previous stoppages in disregard of the grievance 
procedure provided in their contract. Officers of the international 
union claimed that management was disregarding the established 
grievance machinery and was discharging workers to provoke strikes, 
and suggested to the National War Labor Board that it order manage- 
ment to refer all disciplinary discharges to the grievance machinery 
for settlement. ® 

By March 5, 7 Briggs plants were affected, approximately 12,000 
workers were idle, and 8 additional workers had been discharged 
allegedly for, inciting the current stoppage. On this same date, 
members of 1.of the 2 local unions involved voted to place their 
grievances in the hands of their executive board. Two days later 
the Regional War Labor Board ordered the men back to work. 
On March 9, after the board had ordered the company to reinstate 
8 of the discharged employees and negotiate with the union on the 7 
remaining cases, the workers voted to terminate the stoppage. Work 
was resumed on March 12, 
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Motion-picture-studio strike, Hollywood (Calif.).—A strike of studio 
employees, involving at its peak about 17,000 workers, began March |) 
because of a jurisdictional dispute between the Conference of Studio 
Unions and the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
both groups affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
strike was called by the Conference of Studio Unions, composed of 9 
unions, including Lael 1421 of the Painters’ Union, which claimed 
most of the decorators as its members. Following a similar juris. 
dictional strike in several studios in October 1944, the dispute had 
been certified to the National War Labor Board and an arbitrator's 
interim award, rendered February 17, 1945, had given jurisdiction 
over set designers to Local 1421 rather than to the rival International 
Alliance of ai heatrical Stage Employees (Local 44), pending possible 
final adjudication by the National Labae Relations Board. Motion- 
picture producers, threatened by a strike of the 12 member unions of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, if they 
honored the award, petitioned the NWLB for a review of the award: 
the Board was considering this petition at the time of the strike. 
Strike votes had been taken under the War Labor Disputes Act 
during January and February at the various studios, with 274 em- 
ployees voting in favor of a strike and 42 against striking. 

The stoppage occurred after producers had rejected demands for 
immediate opening of negotiations for a contract with the Set De- 
signers (Painters) Union. While directly involving only about 75 set 
designers, the strike affected an estimated 17,000 workers in all. The 
Conference of Studio Unions, called out its 9 unions with a membership 
of 8,000, the strikers were supported by some other groups in the 
industry and many workers were idle because of forced shut-downs 
resulting from the absence of key people. Members of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees continued reporting 
for work. Work was halted completely at some studios and curtailed 
at others. Early in the dispute, the international officers of the 
Painters Union and President William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor denounced the strike and called upon iocal union officials 
to order the men back to work. Some groups returned to work after a 
few days but others continued their support. 

On March 21 the National War Labor Board directed the striking 
employees to resume work, but the Conference of Studio Unions re- 
fused to order them back, pointing out that the award of the Board's 
arbitrator had not been enforced. LEarly in April some of the major 
studios sent dismissal notices to employees remaining on strike indi- 
cating an attempt to carry on their work on a curtailed basis without 
a settlement of the dispute. 

Strike at Continental Motors Corp., Detroit (Mich.).—A foreman 
in the grinding department of Continental Motors Corp., Detroit 
(Mich.), suspended for a 3-day period 3 employees under his jurisiic- 
tion who, he said, were sleeping on the job. Fellow employees of tlic 
suspended men, members of the United Automobile Workers (C. I. 0.). 
feeling this discipline was too severe, left the plant in protest (March 
22) and demanded the dismissal of the foreman. Picket lines were 
established resulting in a complete shut-down of the plant, wiic! 
employs over 7,000 workers. f | 

ter several conferences between company and -union officials 
assisted by a Federal conciliator, it was net § to negotiate the issue 
further and employees returned to work after a’loss of 2 days. The 
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matter was ultimately settled by transferring the foreman to another 
department, and returning the men to work after the 3-day sus- 
epsion. 

Strike at A. C. Spark Plug Division of General Motors Corp., Flint 
(Mich.).—Two plants of the A. C. Spark Plug Division of the General 
Motors Corp. at Flint (Mich.), employing about 15,000 workers, 
were affected by a strike of about 3,500 tions on March 26. The 
next day, nearly 12,000 workers were idle, causing an almost complete 
stoppage of production. 

The strike was in bmg against the 5-day suspension of a shop 

eged physical violence to a foreman and the 
reprimanding of about 40 women who were in sympathy with the 
committeeman. The discharge of 10 additional workers and lay-offs 
of from 30 to 60 days of 5 other employees as a penalty for their par- 
ticipation in the strike were contributing factors to the continuation 
of the stoppage. On March 28 the workers voted to end the strike 
and a list of grievances was prepared for consideration, in accordance 
with established grievance procedure, after all employees were back 
at work. 

Strike at Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit (Mich.)—aA strike in pro- 
test against the discharge of a union steward, whom the company 
alleged had instigated a slow-down, halted production at 3 plants 
of the Hudson Motor Car Co. in Detroit. The strike started 
March 28, when about 100 inspectors left their jobs because of the 
failure of the company and the union to reach an agreement concern- 
ing the reinstatement of the discharged steward. The strike spread 
the next day, and because of the absence of inspectors and the high 
rate of absenteeism a large number of production workers were sent 
home. By noon of March 30 about 13,000 employees were idle. 
Representatives of the company and of the United Automobile 
Workers (C. I. O.) met with Federal and State mediators, and a 
show-cause hearing was held by the Regional War Labor Board 
March 30, at which time the union officials assured the board that 
they would use every effort to end the strike. The men returned to 
work Monday, April 2, with the understanding that the union and 
the company would begin negotiations at once on the question of 


| reinstating the discharged steward. 


PPPPPO OO: 
Actiyjties of U. S. Conciliation Service, February 1945 


DURING the month of February 1945, the U. S. Conciliation Service 
disposed of 1,867 situations as compared with 1,957 situations in 
January. During February of 1943, 1,975 situations were closed. 

Of the 200 strikes and lockouts handled, 181 were settled success- 
fully; 19 cases were certified to the National War Labor Board, in 
which strikes occurred during negotiations, but in 10 cases a com- 
missioner of conciliation had effected a return-to-work agreement 
prior to certification of the case. The records indicate that 140 
situations were threatened strikes and 1,349 were controversies in 
which the employer, employees or other interested parties asked for 
the assignment of a sieatintat to assist in the adjustment of disputes. 
During the month 376 disputes were certified to the National War 
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Labor Board. The remaining 178 situations included 87 arbitrations 
15 technical services, 16 investigations, and 60 requests for information, 
consultations, and special services. 


Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service, February 1945, by Type of Situation 
and Method of Handling 
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Total Strikes and | Threatened; Contro- Other 
lockouts strikes versies Situations 
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! Of these, 10 were settled prior to referral. 
PPPPODOOE 


Industrial Disputes and Collective Bargaining in 
Canada, 1944' 


WORKING time lost because of strikes and lockouts decreased 
sharply in Canada during the year 1944. Preliminary estimates by 
the Department of Labor indicate that such idleness was 51.8 percent 
less in 1944 than in 1943. In the opinion of the Minister of Labor, the 
decline in time lost by stoppages may be attributed to the administra- 
tion of the Wartime Labor Relations Regulations of February 17, 
1944 (P. C. 1003), which provided for machinery and procedure for 
the recognition of trade-unions and the establishment of collective 
bargaining. Statistics of strikes and lockouts are shown below for 


the years 1943 and 1944. 
1948 1944 


Strikes and lockouts starting in year_-.--- 402 189 
Workers involved in disputes starting in 

NE co Ain cotta ti fe ence Deh is eal tant ental shinee 218, 404 77, 698 

’ Man-days of idleness_...............---. 1, 041, 198 501, 765 


Study of the disputes and of collective agreements in force indicates 
an increasing emphasis by labor on demands for maintenance-ol- 
membership, union-shop, or check-off clauses in collective agreements. 
‘‘Union security” controversies were the subject of consideration by 


the majority of conciliation boards established under P. C. #003 to | 


settle differences arising in collective-agreement negotiations, and, 
according to a press statement, disputes during 1944 centered more 
on union status than on veges. The report of an investigation made 
by the Department of Industrial Relations of Queen’s University 
stated that, unlike the situation in the United States, the legality o! 
the closed shop had not been in dispute but rather its desirability from 
the point of view of employer and employee. On the basis of 4 
sample of collective agreements, the investigators estimated that 
“about one-third of the collective agreements now in effect * * * 
fontere closed-shop, union-shop or maintenance-of-membership 
auses.”’ 


1 Data are from Canada, Labor Gazette, December 1944 and January 1945; Public Affairs (Institute °! 


Public Aff Halifax), Fall issue, 1944; Globe and Mail (Toronto), December 14, 1944; Gazette (Montreal), 
— 1 1b4s; and Foreign Commerce Weekly (Department of Commerce, Washington), February +4, 


*For details of the Regulations see Monthly Labor Review, April 1944 (p. 751). 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


MOPPPPIIIIII IID DID IDI D DODD DODD ODIO DDI D DODD DOOD DODD DDD DO DIDI DIDO DOOD OW: 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Labor Relations and Industrial Disputes 


NEW policy established on unions for foremen.—In the case of the 
Packard Motor Car Co? the Foremen’s Association of America per- 
suaded the National Labor Relations Board to certify it as bargaining 
agent for foremen * of the company. The Board found that a fore- 
man in a modern, mass-production plant is a kind of plant policeman, 
who must follow policies set by higher management officials and must 
enforce those policies through procedures which are rigidly fixed by 
the higher authority. . Transfers, wage rates, and grievances are 
handled through steps set by collective agreement between union and 
employer. Plant policy and technique, and not the individual man, 
control the situation. 

The Board also found that the interest of the foreman as an employee 
has changed, and the trend among foremen to seek the opportunity 
for collective bargaining has been strong and consistent. Unions 
which include both foremen and rank-and-file workers will not 
be certified as bargaining units. Unions of foremen alone do not threaten 
harm merely because the foremen are organized, but their unions may 
not be integrated with workers’ unions, Foremen in mass-production 
industry correctly consider themselves a middle group between rank 
and file and the management. They have interests as employees that 
warrant their binding themselves together for collective bargaining. 

Nonprofit association treated as employer because of interference with 
union organization Employees of an ice company had been en- 
couraged to organize an unaffiliated union (which the ice company 
hurriedly recognized) by the Associated Farmers, described as “a 
nonprofit corporation composed of farmers, business and professional 
oe of Imperial Valley.” The ice company, amember of Associated 
p farmers, reported that there was “union trouble” at its plant; the 

secretary-manager of{the association then went into action. Upon a 
complaint by the affiliated union charging unfair labor practices by the 
Associated Farmers, the National Labor Relations Board ordered the 
association, as well as the company in whose interest it was currentl 
acting, to cease from such unfair practices and from soliciting or col- 
ak funds from the ice company or others for use in interfering 
with the employees’ rights of self-organization. The court, in enforcing 

' Pre’ in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor, The cases covered in this article represent 

4 of the significant decisions belie to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 

all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of 

icular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory 
on ee ee approach by the courts to the issue presented. 


' This was a reversal of the tapi pom in the Maryland Drydock case, in which it decided that the 
of units of foremen w impede collective bargaining and disrupt managerial and produc: 


techniques. 
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the Board’s order, in National Labor Relations Board v. Holtville ¢, 
Co., et al* confirmed the Board’s action both against the ice company 
and against the Associated Farmers. 

Employer to blame for unionized foremen’s anti-union acts —Though 
foremen in a plant were union members in an approved bargaining 
unit, the employer was guilty of an unfair labor practice because he 
incited them, in foremen’s meetings, to an anti-union attitude and 
encouraged them to display that attitude to other employees (FR. R 
Donnelly & Sons Co., 60 N. L. R. B. No. 118). 

Discharge of nonunion forewoman called anti-union act —An employer 
was ordered by the National Labor Relations Board to reinstate 
forewoman whom the Board found to have been discharged for refusa] 
to make an anti-union speech before a representation election. The 
fact that the employee was not a union member or that she held a 
pone which made her ineligible to such membership did not remove 

er discharge from the category of anti-union acts (Reliance Mfg. Co., 
60 N. L. R. B. No. 162, Feb. 28, 1945). 

Militarized plant guards denied bargaining rights.—Plant guards 
sworn in as civilian auxiliary police for.the purpose of meeting military 
requirements as to the protection of plants in which certain war 
materials are manufactured have no enforceable right to collective 
bargaining with the employer. This was the decision of the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals in National Labor Relations Board v. Atkins 
& Co.,° reversing the Board’s ruling. The reasons for the court's 
decision were the domination of the whole relationship by the Army 
and the unusual characteristics of the employment, such as the pledge 
of obedience to the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the control of the details of the work by military authorities. The 
field for collective bargaining in such a situation is so limited as to 
leave no room for the concept of “full freedom” to exercise the right 
of “efficient collective bargaining’’; therefore no order which can pro- 
duce only limited bargaining should be enforced. What is more, the 
conflict between the men’s position as guards and as union members 
would be against the public interest. 

Business still subject to National Labor Relations Act, though 
longer in interstate commerce.—Although the business no longer buys 
or sells across State lines, a cement company which regularly pur- 
chases the materials it requires after they have been shipped across 
State lines by others, is still a business which affects interstate com- 
merce if it has labor disputes. The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
so ruled in National Labor Relations Board v. Cowell Portland Cement 
Co.,° sustaining also the conclusion of the Board that an unseasonal 
shutdown, followed by rehiring of only nonmembers of the union 
chosen by the employees, and the signing of a new closed-shop agree- 
ment with the reemployed group were unfair labor practices. 

Union enjoined from iieleing with fair competition by self-em p/oyed 

sons.—A union was enjoined by the Supreme Court of California’ 
rom exerting pressure on producers of milk not to supply certal 
individual ‘“neddlers.”” The peddlers employed no one, but thelr 
work of delivery competed with that of union drivers employed by 
other distributors. e court stated the basic question involved was 


‘51 N. L. R. B. No. 103. 
$—— Fed. —— Feb. 27, 1945. 


? Bautista v. Jones, 155 Pac. (2d) 343. 
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whether the union was entitled to the protection afforded by law to 
the pursuit of a legitimate labor-union objective. The court gave 
weight to the fact that these peddlers had been in business for a long 
time and could not be considered a special means devised to break up 
a union, and to the fact that the peddlers had asked permission to join 
the union and had been refused merely because they were peddlers. In 
the absence of other factors, this history showed that the objective of 
the labor union was not legitimate. 

The court said that the individual businessman-worker is one of a 
minority group whose interests are not pprmesiarty inimical to organ- 
ized labor, or°to.,society. Therefore, his elimination is nojmore a 
legitimate object of union activity than would be the elimination of 
Negroes from competition for jobs. This is so, even though the 
Federal Constitution has been construed as not guaranteeing the 
individual an absolute right to work with his hands.’ The right to 
work may be subject to lawful restrictions but the propriety of inter- 
ference with it is a matter of State policy, whether interference is by 
the State or by a up of private persons. In this case the inter- 
ference, having no lawful basis, was enjoined. 

Advocates of defeated union may lawfully stage protest strike.-—In 


| Yoerg Brewing Co. v. Brennan,’ an employer was refused by a Federal 


Court the injunction he requested against a strike which was called by 
a union in connection with a representation dispute and was continued 
after certification of its successful rival, based on an election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board. The employer contended 
that the strike could be enjoined on the ground that it did not grow out 
of a labor dispute, since the dispute adel upon the Board’s certifica- 
tion of the winner. ‘The Court, however, found that there was a labor 
dispute, that peaceful action might be taken to publicize it, and that 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act prevented issuance of an injunction, even 
though the employer had done nothing unlawful and might suffer loss. 
As to the argument that the continuation of the strike was an effort 
to force the employer to violate the Labor Relations Act, the Court 
replied that the Board’s certification under the act does not interfere 
with the right to strike, and that strict compliance with the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act is required to enjoin even an unlawful strike. 

Veteran’s rights after reinstatement.—Reinstatement, on application 
within 90 days after discharge from the armed forces, as well as back 
pay, was ordered by the National Labor Relations Board in favor of 
an inductee whose employer had discharged him, and another em- 
ployee, for union activity. The back pay was to cover the per.iod 
from discharge to induction (Federal Engineering Co., Inc.,60 N.L.R B. 
No. 1112). The Board also decided that a closed-shop agreement 
does not justify an employer in discharging an employee because of 
bis dealings with a nonsignatory union, even at the request of the 
union with a closed-shop agreement, if the employee’s dues are paid 
up and he has not been expelled from the closed-shop union. Such a 
discharge is an unfair labor practice. 


Decisions Relating to Fair Labor Standards Act 


Central office and warehouse of chain grocery not exempt as retail 
establishment.—Employees of the central office and warehouse of a 


LT 
' Senn v. Tile Layers Protective Union, 301 U. 8. 468. 
'—— Fed. Supp. —— (D. C. Minn.), Mar. 6, 1945. 
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chain of grocery stores, who are engaged in interstate commerce, ar 
not excluded from the Fair Labor Standards Act by the exemptioy 
for retail establishments,” since the office and warehouse are an esta). 
lishment apart from the individual establishments which operate a 
retail outlets. The office and warehouse are not retail in characte; 
The Supreme Court of the United States in Phillips v. Walling» 
described the work of office and warehouse employees of such a firm 
as the performance of wholesale functions in the stream of interstate 
commerce, in that they deal with incoming and outgoing interstate 
shipments, with goods coming from other States to the warehouse. 
and goods being distributed from the warehouse in part to the retajj 
stores in other States. Congress intended to use the term “estab. 
lishment” in the sense which it has in business and government usage, 
namely a distinct, physical place of business. 

The legislative history shows that Congress intended to exempt 
“business in the several States that is of a purely local nature,” and 
that section 13(a)(2) was included because of the fear that the exemp- 
tion in section 13(a)(1) for employees engaged in a “local retailing’ 
capacity might not clearly exclude all the employees of such retailers 
in cases in which occasional interstate dealings occur because of 
location near a State boundary line. 

Roll call and inspection time called hours worked.—Plant patrolmen 
guarding a plant in which goods are produced for interstate com- 
merce are entitled to claim, as hours worked under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, time they spend in roll call, inspection, receiving 
orders and assignments, moving to their places of duty, and preparing 
for work (Edmondson v. Yellow Truck & Coach Co. Fed. Supp. 


). 

Record keeping by employer held essential——Under a system of ton- 
nage payment for mining, the Wage and Hour Law is violated if the 
employer does not keep an accurate record of hours worked. |) 
Walling v. Panther Creek Mines, Inc.,“ a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals revetsed the court below which refused an injunction 
against an employer who had failed to introduce time records, after 
a warning by the Wage and Hour Division. Neither the claim that 
this was a “technical’”’ violation nor that it is not “‘commercially 
feasible’’ to keep time records was held tenable by the appellate court. 
The duty of keeping accurate records as required by the regulations 
rests squarely on the employer and his failure in it is cause for 0 
injunction. 

Eelctrical installation and repair classed as production of goods— 
Employees of an electrical contractor installing, repairing, and recon- 
ditioning electrical wiring, motors, and equipment for industrial and 
commercial customers including lants producing goods for interstate 
commerce, were held entitled to Fair Labor Standards Act payments 
in Walling v. Roland Electrical Co.," by a decision of the Fourth C1- 
cuit Court of Appeals. The appellate court, reversing the cour 
below, said that these employees were engaged in “production” in the 
statutory sense of an activity ‘‘ne ” to production, and sug- 
gested as a test of necessity “whether [the work] constituted a par 











1 29 U. 8. C. sec. 213 (a) (2). 

n— U. 8. —— Mar. 26, 1945. 

127 ——. Fed. (2d) —— (C. C. A. 7), Mar. 1, 1945. 
13 146 Fed. (2d) 745, Jan. 3, 1945, 
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of the integrated effort by which the goods were produced.” The 
court rejected the contention that the men worked in an exempt 
“retail or service establishment,’ on the ground that such work, 
done in commercial and industrial companies, is not the type of “‘re- 
tail or service” activity contemplated by Congress. 


Veterans’ Rights 


Back pay to veteran limited in reemployment action.—An honorably 
discharged veteran who was ordered reinstated in his former position 
as plant doctor, obtained from the court, in proceedings brought by 
him to secure reemployment, his back pay, limited by what the court 
considered was the intent of Congress." 

The company was ordered to pay the physician (who previously 
maintained, and had returned to, an independent practice) his former 
wage from the time he started the suit (not from the time of refusal of 
his request for reemployment) to the time of reinstatement, minus 
that period during which a judgment of the lower court against his 
clam stood unreversed. No deduction was made for what the 
physician, meantime, earned from private practice. 

The court reasoned as follows: The intent of Congress was not 
merely to finance the veteran. For that purpose, a provision for the 
payment of a year’s wages as an alternative to reinstatement would 
have been proper. The major purposes were to give the veteran an 
opportunity to revive dormant skills and to give him an equal chance 
with those who had worked continuously, to work in the field of his 
special aptitude. The back-pay provision is meant primarily to aid 
the veteran who cannot find suitable work, until he obtains reinstate- 
ment from an employer who has unlawfully refused it. If, in spite of 
such refusal, he is able to pursue his calling and does so, he remains 
within the general protection of the act but, the court felt, his com- 
pensation should be adapted to the facts. 

The act provides for immediate bringing of suit by the veteran if 
he is refused his job and for especially speedy handling by the court. 
The court will not expand the period for which back pay may be 
ordered, because of delays of the veteran or time consumed by him in 
vain negotiations before he brings suit. 

Veterans to receive automatic progression increases.—A veteran, 
eligible for reinstatement, must be given all increases granted during 
his absence to which he would have been entitled had he been contin- 
uously employed. Jn re Marmon-Harrington Co. (Case No. 111- 
6585—D) the National War Labor Board stated that its ruling was 
based on the Selective Service Act, and might require change if that 
act is changed. The Board rejected the employer’s argument that 
this was a form of merit increase not due the veteran, like a promotion 
from one job grade to another or advancement in an apprenticeship 
or trainee program, involving tests of skill and ability. The increases 
were considered by the Board to be related to seniority. 

“29 U, S.C. sec. 213 (a) (2). 


ad me v. General Cable SPs —— Fed. Supp. ——, Mar. 5, 1945. For prior Circuit Court decision, see 
onthly Labor Review for November, 1944 (p. 1019). In Hall v. Union Light, Heat & Power Co., —— Fed. 





M 
Supp. ——, Feb. 21, 1944, a veteran who was reemployed 3 months after demand, was held entitled to the 
3 months’ back Pay, even though his suit was not for the purpose of reinstatement. 


641067459 
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War Labor Board Decisions 


Dispute case rejected; procedures suggested—The National Wa, 
Labor Board refused to decide a dispute case in which failure to sett, 
even the most trivial issues proved that no bona-fide bargaining had 
taken place. At the same time the Board appointed a special reprp. 
sentative to meet company and union in an effort to reduce the 93 
issues by settlement. Tn its opinion in re Wright Aeronautical Corp, 
(Case No. 111-13076—D, March 5, 1945), the Board said that it 
effort to expedite cases required the aid of the parties in a complet. 
use of collective bargaining, and use of full information on stabilizg. 
tion policy while negotiating and before presenting a dispute and their 
cooperation in maintaining the status quo and not seeking delay afte; 
the case has gone to the Board. Speed, and economy of effort, in the 
Board’s opinion, might be gained by use of a single hearing officer 
without departure from the practice of decisions made by a tripartite, 
representative Board. 

Severance-pay clauses favored.—The National War Labor Board 
will approve severance-pay plans voluntarily submitted by employers 
or jointly submitted with the union, if the plans are reasonable. 
This policy was expressed in the case of American Type Founders, 
Inc." as to a plan for salaried employees, graduating severance pay in 
line with length of service, and limiting the provision to those dis 
charged without fault. 

Check-off granted to counteract company’s obvious hostility. —The 
National War Labor Board, in re General Motors Corporation (Case 
No. 111-4503—D, decided Mar. 1, 1945), renewed the maintenance- 
of-membership provision in the union agreement, although the union 
protested because the comprar had delayed for a year to put the 
maintenance provision into effect; the escape clause was retained. 
On the other hand, the Board inserted a new and irrevocable provision 
for a check-off. The union claimed that the check-off was necessary 
to prevent further discharges for failure to pay dues caused by the 
company’s hostility to the union. 

Conditional grant of union security clauses—The National War 
Labor Board, in a dispute between the Celanese Corp. of America and 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers,” affirmed a directive order 
of the New York Regional Board which provided for automatic 
revocation of the check-off and maintenance-of-membership clauses 
in case of a strike. The provision was made after the employer in- 
sisted the union had not accepted the no-strike pledge, had engaged 
in a strike in 1943, and was irresponsible. The order also provided 
that in case the company claims a strike exists, an arbitrator shall 

decide whether what happened is a strike, work stoppage, or lockout. 

Shut-down following refusal to ticketloads not a lockout.—The National 
War Labor Board rejected a union appeal from an order of a regional 
board denying back pay for a period during which the union claimed 
the men were locked out. A group of employees had asked their 
foreman to transfer out of their department a man whom they con- 
sidered untrustworthy. The request was refused and the men stopped 
ticketing their loads. When, after remonstrance, they continued 12 
that refusal, the company shut down the machines. Since the request 


18 Case No. 2-57428, Mar. 3, 1945. 
1? Case No. 111--7043-D, Feb. 16, 1945, 
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that they continue to ticket the loads was reasonable, the Board held 
that there was no lockout by the employer. (Hoover Ball & Bearing 
(o., Case No. 111-8320-D, January 25, 1945.) 

Premium ordered as compensation for bad working conditions.—The 
National War Labor Board ruled * that when shipyard employees, in 
a confined and ill-ventilated space, must do the work of galvanized 
burning and welding and of spray painting, premium rates must be 

aid for the work as long as the conditions continue uncorrected by 
special equipment or otherwise. This was the first directive parallel- 
ing voluntary agreements made elsewhere under similar conditions. 

Changes of wage rates in reconversion of plants.—Cuts in rate ranges 
or other alterations in method of payment, effecting a decrease in wage 
rates, are not allowable under stabilization policy merely because the 
employer is no longer on a war contract. To permit this when neither 
the job content nor the character of the employer’s business has 
changed would violate stabilization policy, said the War Labor Board 
in Cuneo Press, Inc.,’® since the changes could be supported neither as 
correcting gross. inequities nor as aiding the war. Correspondingly, 
when reconversion has not changed the content of the war jobs, ap- 
proval of the War Labor Board is not oe ee to continue approved 
present rate ranges. (Dunbar Furniture Mfg. Co., Case No. 6-39995, 
Mar. 7, 1945.) 

Limited action taken in social-agency dispute with unions.—Chicago 
social agencies and a union of their employees were directed by the 
National War Labor Board to create grievance machinery, ending 
with arbitration.” Though the employer argued that it was an intra- 
state, nonprofit organization, not in industry or in competition with 
industry, the National Board considered that the facts, including the 
rating of paid workers as essential by the War Manpower Commission, 
warranted an order of the type made, even though this case had not 
been certified as a dispute that “may lead to substantial interference 
with the war effort.”” The Board refused, however, to dispose of 
questions relating to union recognition, maintenance of membership, 
or check-off, since the union had no recognized status as collective- 
bargaining agent, though in fact it had bargained for several years. 


Decisions on State Labor Laws 


Another union-control act viewed by court.—Parts of the Kansas 
Union Control Act were held unconstitutional by a United States 
District Court in Stapleton v. Mitchell, as follows: Section 8 (3) 
re a ee oem vote for a lawful strike, Section 8 (12) making it 

awful to refuse to work on goods because they are not union 


produced, and Section 8 (13) prohibiting stoppages or strikes because 
my ng 


of jurisdictional disputes. The court held that these activities are 
within the protection accorded to free speech by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Section 3 of the Kansas law, which requires a license for a business 
agent was held constitutional, but only under an interpretation of the 
State’s attorney general restricting its meaning to paid agents. 
Sections 4, 5, 6 and 10, requiring the filing of union constitution and 

* Pullman-Standard Mfg. Co., Case No. 111-4898-D, Feb. 19, 1945. 
# NWLB Release B-1982, Mar. 8, 1945 


#0 Ill, Social Agencies, Case No. 111-3504-D, Feb. 2, 1945, 
&—— Fed. Supp. —— (U. 8. D. O. Kansas), Mar. 5, 1945, 
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bylaws with the secretary of state, and the filing of annual report; 
which become pubiic property, and dealing with suits against unions 
were held by the Court to be of the general character of legitimat, 
regulation of the business activities of labor unions. The Cour; 
refused to enjoin the enforcement of these sections but emphasize, 
the fact that special applications of them might be improper. 

Limitation on use of union funds in political campaigns.—In (ali. 
fornia there is no law or policy against collection within labor unions 
and use of labor-union funds to support or oppose candidates or | ezis. 
lation at any election held under State laws. The provisions of thy 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act and Hatch Act make it unlawful for , 
union to support candidates at an election in which certain Federg| 
officers are being elected ,feven thoug the assessment has been levied 
with due observance of the constitution of the union. These pro- 
visions do not prohibit use of such funds to oppose a constitutional 
amendment at an election in which Federal officials are candidates. 
The Superior Court of California in Warner v. Screen Office Employees’ 
Guild,” held that it was coincidental and not directly intended that 
money so spent benefited certain candidates and this coincidence 
created no ulegality. 





les Pac. (2d) ——. 
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vied LABOR and material shortages were chiefly responsible for the con- 
pro- tinued decline in residential construction during 1944. The number 





of new nonfarm family dwelling units involved dropped by over three- 
fourths, to 169,000 units, from the prewar total of 715,000 units in 
1941. A further decline in volumé may be expected during 1945. 

Over 80 percent of the new units in 1944 were privately financed, as 
compared to only slightly over half in 1943 and three-fifths in 1942 
when the publicly financed war housing program was at its height. 
Although the number of privately financed units was a fourth less in 
1943 (138,800 units as compared to 183,700) the major part of the 
decline in 1944 was in the volume of publicly financed units. 

The number of new units supplied through publicly financed war 
housing projects totaled only 30,200 in 1944, as compared with 166,300 
in 1943. 

Of the privately financed units in 1944, 82 percent were 1-family 
units, 8 percent 2-family units, and 10 percent were in multifamily 
structures. In 1943, the corresponding distribution was 74 percent 
\-family, 10 percent 2-family, and 16 percent multifamily. 

Throughout most of the war housing period, publicly financed units 
have been predominantly in temporary rather than permanent struc- 
tures. In 1944 almost 90 percent were in temporary structures, as 
compared with over 95 percent in 1943. 

The total valuation of the 169,000 new units started during 1944 is 
estimated at $467,000,000, somewhat over half the $896,000,000 esti- 
mated valuation for 1943. The 1944 total included permit valuations 
of $391,000,000 for the 138,000 privately financed units and $76,000,000 
for construction contracts covering publicly financed housing projects. 
With allowance for understatement by permit valuations of actual 
construction costs, it is estimated that the construction of the 169,000 
new units started during 1944 will involve expenditures of approxi- 
mately $530,000,000. 
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Scope of Report 


This report presents estimates of new urban and rural nonfarm 
family dwelling construction. The urban estimates include all new 
family dwelling units in incorporated places which had a population 
of 2,500 or more in 1940, plus a small number of especially significant 
unincorporated areas. The rural nonfarm estimates include all other 
new family dwelling units, exclusive of those on farms. 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by George Schumm. 
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Building-permit reports collected by the Bureau of Labor Statisti« 
provide the basic information for current estimates of residentig| 
construction. The Bureau began the regular collection of these dat, 
in 1920, at first including only the larger cities. Since that tim 
coverage has been steadily expanded until it now includes more thay 
2,400 cities and 1,000 rural incorporated places. In addition, sine 
1939 a small number of counties have reported building permits issued 
for unincorporated areas. Valuable supplementary data, particularly 
with respect to rural construction, were made available for the period 
January 1940 through August 1942 by the Defense Housing Survey. 
a joint enterprise of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Nationa) 
Housing Agency, and the Work Projects Administration. 

Since building permits are issued when construction work is about 
to start, estimates derived from permits represent the future dwelling. 
unit capes of buildings upon which construction was started in the 
period specified. No attempt is made here to estimate the number of 
family accommodations gained by alterations and conversions or 
those lost by demolitions. 


Trends From 1910 Through 1944 


During the 35-year period from 1910 to 1945 the construction of 
new nonfarm family dwelling units has varied over a wide range. 
From a total of 475,000 units started in 1910, the annual volume 
dropped off to 120,000 in the war year of 1918, increased to 937,(00 
in 1925, the highest level recorded to date, declined again to the 
depression low of only 93,000 units in 1933, and recovered to a total 
of 715,000 in 1941, just before the United States entered World War II. 
The 1944 total (169,000 units) amounted to less than a fourth of the 
1941 volume, and was only 18 percent of the peak attained in 1925. 

As in the first World War, new residential construction has steadily 
declined throughout the period of our active participation, as strict 
priority raat < have been applied to conserve scarce labor and mate- 
rials. The greater dislocation of population in this war as compared 
with the last, however, necessitated by vastly greater production 
needs, more drastic shifts in industry distribution, and more extensive 
mushrooming of new war plants in nonindustrial areas, has made nec- 
essary the construction of a considerable volume of new housing for 
war workers. As a result, the expected construction decline has been 
less marked than many had anticipated. 

Table 1 (p. 1055) presents estimates of the volume of new dwelling 
units started annually from 1910 through 1944. 


Changes From 1943 to 1944 


The total of 169,000 new nonfarm family avery units put under 
construction during 1944 was a little less than half the number 
(350,000) started during 1943. Although the volume of both publicly 
and privately financed units declined sharply, the major part of the 
decrease occurred in the number of public units, which declined by 8? 

ercent as compared to a 25-percent loss in the number of privately 
fnanbel units. Whereas almost half of the new units were publicly 
financed in 1943, in 1944 only 18 percent were to be constructed with 
public funds. 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 


TaBieE 1.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1910-44! 





Type of dwelling 





























se 937, 000 752, 000 185, 000 572, 000 157, 000 208, 000 
WD. caste cdwodivceegeece 849, 000 681, 000 168, 000 491, 000 117, 000 241, 000 
a ae Se eee 810, 000 643, 000 167, 000 454, 99, 257, 000 
a ae 753, 000 594, 000 159, 000 436, 000 78, 000 239, 000 
| a ee eee 509, 000 400, 000 109, 000 316, 000 51, 000 142, 000 
> 330, 000 236, 000 94, 000 227, 000 29, 000 74, 000 
WER i nnd Si eh ReSedewe bee 254, 000 174, 000 80, 000 187, 000 22, 000 45, 000 
Oe ee 134, 000 64, 000 70, 000 118, 000 7, 000 9, 000 
a See, eee ce 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 76, 000 5, 000 12, 000 
WEG. dann cdc ~2- 2 -2-- 126, 000 49, 000 77, 000 109, 000 5, 000 12, 000 
eS Se ae ee een 221, 000 117, 000 104, 000 183, 000 8, 000 30, 000 
Wi ivapnddivtccquscss<a-.-2-- 319, 000 211, 000 108, 000 244, 000 14, 000 61, 000 
a a a 336, 000 218, 000 118, 000 267, 000 16, 000 53, 000 
ER TE a ee ee 406, 000 262, 000 144. 000 317, 000 18, 000 71, 000 
A a ae ee 515, 000 359, 000 156, 000 , 000 29, 000 87, 000 
Ee 603, 000 397, 000 206, 000 486, 000 37, 000 80, 000 
eng: SE ee 715, 000 440, 000 275, 000 613, 000 34, 000 68, 000 
| REF Be ae ee en 497, 000 281, 000 216, 000 391, 000 20, 000 86, 000 
BS Eee 350, 000 209, 000 141, 000 286, 000 18, 000 46, 000 
Se SE ee 169, 000 115, 000 54, 000 145, 000 11, 000 13, 000 









| Data for 1920-29 are from National Bureau of Economic Research; data for 1910-19 and 1930-44 from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. No break-downs are available for 1910-19. 

— and rural nonfarm classifications for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census; for years 1930-44, 
on ensus. 
? Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 













Most of the war housing-construction programs had been completed 
or were nearing completion by the end of 1943. Consequently, during 
1944 relatively larger proportions of the new units were built in small, 
scattered war housing projects or were nonwar housing units built to 
relieve cases of individual hardship, This is reflected not only in the 
small volume of public units*but in the increased importance of 1-fam- 
ily as compared to 2-familyfand multifamily units. The volume of 
arn A ced one-family units declined between 1943 and 1944 
y 16 percent as compared to declines of 40 percent in 2-family and 54 
percent in multifamily units. One-family. units accounted for 82 
percent of the 1944 privately financed total, 2-family units for 8 per- . 
cent, and multifamily units for 10 percent. The corresponding dis- 
tribution for 1943 was 74, 10, and 16 percent, respectively. 

Cities of ‘all sizes as well as rural nonfarm areas shared in the de- 
crease from 1943 to 1944. Losses ranged from 30 percent in cities of 
500,000 or more population to 61 percent in cities of 50,000 'to 100,000 
population and 62 percent in viet nonfarm areas. Both publicly and 
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privately financed units were more commonly built within larger cities 
during 1944 than during 1943. In 1943, 22 percent of the publicly 
financed and 30 percent of the privately financed units were in citie 
of 100,000 or more population. In 1944, 36 percent of the public and 
34 percent of the private units were in these cities. 

he trend toward greater concentration of new units in urban areas 
is another consequence of the decreasing importance of large projects. 
Large tracts of vacant land ordinarily to be found only outside of cities 
are necessary for the larger projects such as those erected to house 
shipyard workers on the West Coast. Furthermore, entire communi. 
ties such as those serving isolated war facilities were no longer being 
built in 1944. The majority of the units remaining to be built are to 
be placed on vacant lots in cities. ' 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of New Urban and Rural Nonfarm Dwelling Units 
Started, by Month and Source of Funds, 1944 ! 















































All units Privately financed units | Publicly financed unit: 
Month Total Rural | Total Rural | Total Rural 
non- | Urban/| non- non- | Urban/ non- non- | Urban | non- 
farm farm farm farm farm 
Sere eT tte. 2S. wee RSS NS Ns || -. 
EE ER TT 169, 000 (114,815 | 54,185 (138,775 | 93,193 | 45,582 | 30,225 | 21, 622 d 
First quarter.._...._______| 48, 900 | 32,427 | 16,473 | 37,308 | 25,104 | 12,204 | 11,592 | 7,323 4.x 
January _..............| 17,300 | 11,016 | 6,284 | 12,195 | 8,222 | 3,973 5,105 | 2,794 
I a ok 13, 500 9. 050 4,450 | 11, 678 7, 860 3, 818 1, 822 1, 190 
Marceh..................] 18100 | 18 361 5, 739 | 13, 435 9, 022 4, 413 4, 665 3, 339 of 
Second quarter __-__....._.- 48, 300 | 32,073 | 16, 227 | 42,540 | 28,244 | 14,206 | 5,760} 3,829 } 
pi, GaSe: See eh 14, 300 9, 592 4,7 12, 824 8, 528 4, 296 1, 476 1, 064 4 
BS. i tipsbas dius Jtaauk 16, 500 | 10, 923 5, 577 | 14, 673 9, 743 4, 930 1, 827 1, 180 fi4 
} _* Rie oes is ‘ti wtnnshivale 17, 500 | 11, 558 5,942 | 15,043 9, 973 5, 070 2, 457 1, 585 8 
Third quarter. __...........| 38,600 | 26,341 | 12,259 | 32,927 | 21,630 | 11, 297 5, 673 4,711 ¥ 
pS pe CET, I 14, 500 | .9, 830 4, 670 | 12,392 8, 114 4, 278 2, 108 1, 716 39 
, ECS Sas * 12, 800 8, 738 4,062 | 11,097 7, 273 3, 824 1, 703 1, 465 s 
September-_._.........-. 11, 300 7, 773 3, 527 9, 438 6, 243 3, 195 1, 862 1, 530 332 
Fourth quarter.___......-.. 33, 200 | 23,974 | 9,226 | 26,000 | 18,215 7,785 | 7,200/ 5,7! 1, 441 
ES EES. *_} 10, 800 7, 469 3, 331 9, 771 6, 884 2, 887 1,029 585 $4 
November_..........-- 11, 600 8, 460 3, 140 9, 097 6, 362 2, 735 2, 503 2, 098 4 
December. ._...._...- | 10,800 | 8045 | 2,755! 7,132 | 4,969] 2,163 3,668 | 3,076 





1 Preliminary. 


The increasing concentration of dwelling units in urban areas }s 
most noticeable in the case of publicly financed units. Almost half 
of them were located outside of urban areas in 1943 as compared with 
less than 30 percent in 1944. Urban construction accounted for 67 
percent of the new privately financed units in 1944 as compared to 
65 percent in 1943. Further details on the distribution of new dwelling 
units by city-size group are shown in table 3. 

Throughout the war period, new nonfarm family dwelling wits 
have been increasingly concentrated in 4 of the 9 geographic divisions. 
the Pacific, East North Central, South Atlantic, and West South 
Central States, all areas of great war expansion. In 1940, 63 percent 
of the new units built were located in these regions. By 1943, 26 
percent of the new units were being erected in the Pacific States 
alone and 49 percent more in the East North Central, South Atlantic 
and West South Central States. This same trend was even ore 
pronounced in 1944, when 32 percent were in the Pacific States and 
50 percent more in the other 3 regions, 
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3.—New ing Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1943 and 1944, by Population Group, 
taney er eres af , and Type of Structure ” 





_——— 


New dwelling units financed by— 





Total new : 
dwelling units | Private funds 


Area and population group (1940 Census) Public funds 





All types 








1944 


: 











3 
S 


All nonfarm 138, 775 


areas 
Percent of change, 1943 to 1944 ? — 24.5 








93,193 | 119,714 
21, 029 23, 755 
25, 837 31, 301 
7, 934 11, 525 
7 10, 952 
4 19, 552 

9, 13. 391 

; 9, 238 
45, 64,014 


Urban (cities) 
500,000 and over population 
100,000 to 500,000 population 
50,000 to 100,000 population 
25,000 to 50,000 population 
ee 1adee poaeiation 
5,000 to 10, po n 
2,500 to 5,000 population 

Rural nonfarm areas 


BBRERS 
SSSSSS5 
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New dwelling units financed by— 





Private funds—Continued 





Area and population group (1940 Census) 
2-family ! Multifamily 2 








1944 1944 








— 


All nonfarm areas 114, 611 ’ 13, 538 
Percent of change, 1943 to 1944 —15.9 40.2 —i4.3 


Urban (cities) 71, 298 ‘ 11, 987 
500,000 and over population e 14, 688 . 3, 705 
100,000 to 500,000 popniation 18,457 | 20, 3 5, 3, 711 
50,000 to 100,000 population 5, 884 7 966 
25,000 to 50,000 population 5, 314 4 1, 589 
10,000 to 25,000 population 11, 655 q 1, 146 
5,000 to 10,000 population 8, 147 701 
2,500 to 5,000 population 7, 153 j 169 

Rural nonfarm areas 43, 313 > 





























! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


In contrast to these regions of intense activity, the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, which in 1940 accounted for 22 percent 
of the new dwelling-unit total, accounted for only 12 percent in 1943 
and 5 percent in 1944. 

Over 40 percent of the new public units in 1944 were in the Pacific 
States and almost 40 percent more were in 2 regions—the South Atlantic 
and the East North Central. 

The number of new privately financed units declined between 1943 
and 1944 in all but two regions—the Pacific States which showed an 
increase of about a sixth and the West South Central States where 
the volume increased only slightly. Declines between 1943 and 1944 
in the number of privately financed units in other regions varied 
from 6 percent for the East South Central States to losses of 65 per- 
cent for the Middle Atlantic and 70 percent for the New England 
States. Details on the geographic distribution of new nonfarm family 
dwelling units in 1943 and 1944 are shown in table 4. 
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Taste 4.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1943 and 1944, by Geograph 
Division, Source of Foes and Type of Structure we 






























































New dwelling units financed by— 
Total ore Private funds 
Geographic division Public funds oe, 
All types 
| —— 
1944 1943 1944 | 1943 1944 1943 
AP Gieisiaw. ALi. .2.5. cht. 0S HR 169,000 | 350,000 30,225 | 166,272 | 138,775 183, TR 
Percent of change, 1943 to 1944. .__.......- —61.7 |...-..-.--. —81.8 |.......... —24. 5 sats 
New England................-..---....-- 2,000 | . 11,000 4o| 4,297| 1,90! «ox 
iy ee ee 7, 100 30, 000 841 12, 183 6, 259 17,817 
East North Central__..................... 29, 800 61, 200 5, 063 24, 365 24, 737 36, 835 
West North Central-_....................- 5, 800 10, 400 1, 070 5, 033 4, 730 5 387 
Geen Bee oc. SL. 27, 900 68, 500 5, 815 25, 500 22,085 | 43. 0% 
East South Central...........2..........- 9, 000 14, 000 1, 410 5, 929 7, 590 | 8 07] 
Wf ge Sa a eee 27, 500 42, 800 2, 566 19, 115 24,934 | 2 
ES Ve RE CTE EES SE ERS TS 5, 900 20, 400 1, 229 13, 667 4, 671 | 6,72 
eee... Gis.) .ntkerdicentsiitonehueie 54, 000 91, 700 12, 191 56, 183 41, 809 35, 517 
New dwelling units financed by— 
Private funds—Continued 
Geographic division — 
1-family 2-family ! Multifamily ? 
1944 1943 1944 | 1943 1944 | 1943 
De ee ce ae <...| 114,611 | 136,332} 10,626 | 17,766 | 13,538 | 29, 6 
Percent of change, 1943 to ]944___...._._.. 1 et Rae —40. 2 bhi, cabal —4.3 |__- 
New England...............-----.--2..- 1,793 | 4,810 14 264 153 / 1,60 
Middle Atlantic. ._............-.- 4,278 | 12,932 870 2, 363 1, 111 | 2, 522 
East North Central_...................... 19, 997 132 2, 684 4, 443 2, 056 | 4, 2 
West North Central_....................- 3, 722 3, 474 183 1, 098 825 | 795 
Cg RS ae 18, 427 26, 952 1, 266 3, 403 2, 392 | 12, 645 
East South Central_...................... 7, 265 7, 133 228 434 97 | 504 
West South Central_-....................- 20,606 | 20, 297 2, 499 2, 041 1,829; = 1,37 
DE... SUR uk 4, 167 5, 939 96 308 4s 
ie ha btchiccce: Silke cndullitennsinuh -----| 934,356 26, 663 2, 786 3, 412 4, 667 | 5, 442 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Privately Financed Housing 


Since mid-1941, when shortages in materials and labor first became 
critical, new privately financed housing placed under construction 
has been almost steadily declining. During 1941, at the prewar 
recovery peak in residential construction, 619,000 new units were 
started by private builders. By 1944, the volume of such units had 
fallen to 139,000 units, less than a fourth of the 1941 peak and the 
smallest annual volume in a decade. 

Since April 1942, private builders have been generally limited to 
war housing for which there appeared to be permanent need. Priv! 
to that time, and after July 1940, private builders had provided ove! 
a million new units, of which an estimated 400,000. were classified ® 
war housing units, i. e., units costing less then $6,000 and built 
designated critical housing areas.’ Between April 1942 and the end 
of 1944, over 400,000 additional war housing units were provided by 
private builders under the war housing (H-1) program of the National 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1943 (p. 513). 
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Housing Agency. These units have all been built with priority assis- 
tance and have been reserved exclusively for occupancy of immigrant 
war workers for the duration of the need in the community. 

The H-1 pro was almost completed by the end of 1944. By 
that time, it included 538,000 units, of which 465,000 had been com- 
pleted, and 40,000 more were under construction, leaving only 33,000 
units yet to be started. 

During 1945, a large part if not most of the new private construc- 
tion will be built with priority approval under the H-2 and H-3 
housing programs of the National Housing Agency. The H-2 pro- 
cram, first announced in mid-1944, is to provide housing to relieve 
severe shortages in communities which are unable to qualify for war 
housing under the H-1 program. H-2 housing is dependent on ap- 
proval by the Area Production Urgency Committee and, therefore, 
upon the military situation. By the end of 1944 less than 5,000 units 
had been approved and none had been started. 

H-3 housing is not specifically programmed but is built as needed- 
to relieve cases of individual hardship, usually to replace structures 
which have been destroyed by fire, flood, tornado, lightning, etc., and 
to provide for honorably discharged veterans of World War II who are 
unable to find other suitable living quarters. Approximately 10,000 
units have been built to date under the H-3 program. 

rr 1944, all but 200 of the 93,900 privately financed units 
insured by the Federal Housing Administration were insured under 
Title VI of the National Housing Act, which provides for liberalized 
FHA insurance terms for mortgages on low-cost war housing in 
designated areas. The remaining 200 units were insured under Title 
II, which set forth the plan of mutual mortgage insurance as contained 
in the original act approved June 27, 1934. 


Publicly Financed War Housing 


Only 30,000 new family dwelling units were provided in publicly 
financed projects started during 1944. This is less than a fifth of the 
number provided in 1943 and fewer than in any year since 1938. 
Almost all of the 1944 units were built under the supervision of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority of the National Housing Agency 
for war-worker occupancy. 

Although the first publicly financed war housing was put under 
construction contract in mid-1940, the public war housing program 
did not reach its peak until 1942 after the creation of the National 
Housing Agency.* In the second quarter of that year, over 85,000 
new family dwellings were placed under contract. Later, in the 
first quarter of 1943, almost 85,000 more units were started, but since 
that time the volume has been declining as minimum housing needs 
in vital war production areas have been met. 

When the Federal Government first began to provide housing for 
defense workers in 1940, all construction was of permanent buildings. 
Later, as materials became more scarce and it became 1 soo that 
such construction would lead to serious overbuilding problems in some 
ocalities, increasing emphasis was placed on the construction of 
temporary units (see table 5). Since the middle of 1942, nearly all 
he For a discussion of the war h activities of Federal agencies prior to the creation of the National 


Agency, see New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1940 and 1941, in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, May 1942, pp. 1130-1148 (reprinted as Serial No. R1461). 
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public war housing has been temporary, and the construction of per. 
manent units has been largely left to private builders. 

In addition to the new family dwelling units started during 1944 
work was started on publicly financed dormitory projects to hous. 
6,006 persons and trailer parks for 21,204 trailers. By the end of 
1944, new dormitory accommodations had been provided or wer 
being built for 167,000 persons, and 80,000 trailer units had beep 
placed under construction.* Over 48,000 additional units were made 
available through the conversion program of the Home Owners [ap 


Corporation during 1943 and 1944. 
TaBLe 5.—Summary of New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1935-44, by Source 


























of Funds! 
Publicly financed units 
Total new | Privately iene - 
Period dwelling financed a ees 
units units Total Permanent} and de. 
mountable 
tits to Gia bend Gee inte eee 3s eee 221, 000 215, 705 5, 295 5, 295 
BGS cece nt wink addienbs cdbglddnokhaeks 319, 000 304, 225 14, 775 14, 775 
MS Se a ra 336, 000 332, 406 3, 504 3, 504 
ntdestwqadeceudnts tneedstethtiss taal 406, 000 399, 294 6, 706 6, 706 
a ee ae ee oe a ee 515, 000 458, 458 56, 542 56, 542 
Dn < Snalinitinn ie « ndin nm aigtenspitenaaie 602, 600 529, 571 73, 029 73, 029 
) PETAR ES Re ee se Re af Gh 14 OG by 715, 200 619, 460 95, 740 83, 586 12, 154 
ei coertans betta niente adhireadhegen ighilenagits 496, 600 301, 193 195, 407 54, 809 140, 598 
WEB. 5 5 3 calbtbdine Cle < nweienicd dgdddaaetl 350, 000 183, 728 166, 272 7, 173 159, 099 
Se ei oc dedhdtes ccs cucnmes 118, 100 34, 143 83, 957 2, 897 81, 060 
| RE IS ae en ee 82, 100 1, 681 30, 419 936 29, 483 
pF ES SE 76, 100 52, 539 23, 561 1, 400 22, 161 
ES GEE os ene cae e ok Oet came 73, 700 45, 365 28, 335 1, 940 6, 395 
tte chasentes dctwenbinahitbanccephttewe 169, 000 138, 775 30, 225 3, 108 27, 117 
ts ee a oe che 48, 900 37, 308 11, 592 732 10, 860 
EE eee. eee 48, 300 42, 540 5, 760 1, 050 4, 710 
oe, SESS 38, 600 32, 927 5, 673 1, 166 4, 507 
eae 33, 200 26, 000 . 7,200 160 7, O4 





1 Does not include trailer units or dormitory accommodations for single persons. 


Estimated Permit Valuations 


The permit valuation of the 169,000 new nonfarm family dwelling 
units started during 1944 is estimated at $467,410,000, of which 
$391,389,000 was for privately financed units and $76,021,000 for 
publicly financed projects. In 1943, the 350,000 units were valued 
at an estimated $895,625,000 of which $539,662,000 was for private 
units and $355,963,000 was for public units. The average valuation 
of new public units was slightly higher in 1944 than in 1943, asa result 
of the somewhat greater proportion of permanent units. Privately 
financed units, on the other hand, had a somewhat lower average 
valuation than in 1943, partly because of a substantial increase in the 
relative number of 1-famil dwellings with very low valuations and 
partly because of the shift in the geographic location of the new nits 
toward areas where lower-cost houses are more common, such as thie 
West South Central States. 


‘ National Housing Agency Progress Report, Total H-1 and H-2 Housing Program as of Decem! r ‘|. 
1944. These data include units in terminated and stand-by status. 
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Estimated Permit Valuation of New Dvwelli 
1943 and 1944, by Geographic Division and 


TaBLE 6.— 











Estimated valuation (in thousands of dollars) of new 
dwelling units 








Geographic division Total Private funds Public funds 








































All divisie®t®.—..-ccuseplipaseno- copcccncurs 391, 389 , 76, 021 

Percent of change, 1943 to 1944._---. 47:8 |... 2.8. 87.8 |. 4.20.-2- | 78.6 |... 2... 
New Engitiiiiisddteesss--.acsccoct 7,679 | 35, 394 7,482 | 25,714 197 9, 680 
Middle AMM. 606. sos... 5--cccmuien 92,399 | 20,022} 59,476 2,962 | 32,923 
Fast North Cemtral.........-...-.-------. 118, 762 | 213,985 | 103,757 | 149,734 | 15,005 64, 251 
West North Central. ......-....-.--.....- 15,959 | 23,906) 13,551 | 13,413 2, 408 10, 583 
Senth AtIREEE bbditondereosteaekaens 64,474 | 163,218 | 48,182] 107,754 | 16,292| 55, 464 
East South Central.......---....------..- 16,346 | 23,101 | 12,314] 12112| 4,032 10, 989 
West South Central.............---...-.-- 51,531 | 75,446 | 45, 481 , 804 6,050 | 31, 642 
agountel.) {.. cet -Dhdsiae: - Bs coh eehachees - 15,886 | 50,649| 13,130/ 19,418 2, 747 31, 231 
Pocifie... sinks tet eae dack dh wen vattlg 153,789 | 217,437 | 127, 461 26,328 | 109, 200 


























For a number of reasons the estimates of construction costs which 
are given by builders when applying for building permits generally 
understate actual costs. The results of a prewar study made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that actual costs® average 15.5 
percent more than the valuations entered on permit records. In 
the absence of more current data, permit valuation of privately fi- 
nanced units should be increased by 15.5 percent to vield estimated 
construction cost. Construction costs for publicly financed units are 
obtained from contract awards and hence no adjustment of the public 
totals is necessary. It may be estimated, therefore, that the over-all 
construction cost (excluding land and improvements) of the 169,000 
units started in 1944 was approximately $530,000,000, or a little 
more than half of the $980,000,000 estimated for the 350,000 units 
begun in 1943. 


5 Covers the actual cost of construction, i. e., cost of labor, mater al, and the builder’s overhead and profit 
directly chargeable to the construction project. 
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Annual and Hourly Earnings in Philadelphia Knitted. 
Outerwear Industry, 1943’ 


Summary 


THE knitted-outerwear industry in Philadelphia employed a tots! 
of 4,051 individual workers for varying periods of time in 1943. (jf 
these, 1,380 worked at least 46 weeks and had average gross annual 
earnings of $1,739. The average straight-time hourly earnings for al] 
workers who were employed 6 weeks or more were 72.8 cents; over ; 
fourth received less than 50 cents an hour and about 16 percent a 
least $1 an hour. 

Comparatively full employment was afforded during 1943 to all 
workers during their varying period of service in the industry. Weekly 
hours during the year averaged 39 for all workers, indicating a con- 
siderable amount of overtime work at premium rates. However, 1 
sizable turnover of workers, especially among the lowest skilled occu- 
pations, resulted in an average workyear of only 27.2 weeks among the 
whole group who worked in the industry at some time during the year. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The manufacture of knitted outerwear, although reflecting certain 
characteristics of-the apparel trades, is generally classified among the 
textile industries. It is a relatively small industry, normally employ- 
ing about 25,000 workers, of whom the majority are women and gis. 
Most of the establishments in this industry are in the East. 

The segment of the industry that is situated in Philadelphia has 
had a long history of successful collective bargaining. Forty-seven o! 
the establishments operating in 1943, or all but 1 or 2 of the knitted- 
outerwear manufacturers in the city, operated under agreements witli 
the Knit Goods Workers’ Union, Local 190 of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union (A. F. of L.). Of the 47 concerns, 43 were 
members of the Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Association ope!- 
ating under a master agreement. The other 4, although not members 
of the association, worked under identical union agreements. Rather 
unusual records, maintained under the terms of these agreements, pro- 
vide significant information regarding the annual earnings of workers 
in a light manufacturing industry during the war and constitute the 
basis for the present article. 

The product of the Philadelphia industry was valued at somewhat 
more than $10,000,000 in 1943 and the number of workers employed 
Philaduiphin ay Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division, by Kermit B Mohn (Regional Wage 402) 
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averaged about 2,700 during.the year. Employment in individual 
plants ranged from 8 to 172 workers; 27 plants had fewer than 50 
workers, 10 had from 50 to 100 employees, and 10 had over 100. 

All of the establishments operated full-process plants in that they 
knit their own fabrics and manufactured finished products. A few 
purchased no yarn on their own account but instead worked on a con- 
tract basis, with the yarn furnished. The products were knit primarily 
from woolen yarns, and in 1943 from 70 to 80 percent of the total 
product was for civilian use. 

The agreements made with the Knit Goods Workers’ Union stipulate 
that employers shall furnish the union with weekly transcripts of pay- 
roll records for each employee, by occupation.? The union posts 
figures from these mang transcripts to individual members’ record 
cards, so that the hours and total earnings, by weeks, are listed for 
the entire year. After consultation with the Knitted Outerwear 
Manufacturers Association, the union made these individual record 
cards for 1943 available to the Bureau for use in this special study. 

It is recognized that there were slight imperfections in the data. 
It was impossible, for example, to exclude learners and handicapped 
workers, as is normally done in the Bureau’s wage studies. Further- 
more, the Saetmationel dlaesiice tions were not always up to date, and 
working foremen were probably included in some cases under other 
occupational titles. It is believed, however, that the results are fairly 
accurate, and that the slight inaccuracies that may exist do not 
seriously limit the value of the material. 


Employment and Earnings 
REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


Altogether 4,051 different wage earners were employed for varying 
periods during 1943 by the 47 union establishments in the Philadelphia 
knitted-outerwear industry. However, these workers averaged only 
27.2 weeks of employment (see table 1). This low averagé must be 
attributed to turnover among employees, since there was relatively 
little fluctuation in the total working force during the year. 

Over 22 percent of those employed worked less than 6 weeks and 
slightly more than half worked less than 26 weeks. On the other hand, 
more than a third were employed for at least 46 weeks and about one 
of every eight worked 52 weeks. 

Among the selected occupations shown in table 1, the cutters and 
menders showed the greatest continuity of employment, on the 
average. The former had an average work-year of 43 weeks and the 
latter had one of 41 weeks. Almost three-fourths of the cutters worked 
46 weeks or more and not quite half put in 52 weeks. Among the 
menders, 61 percent worked at least 46 weeks and almost a fourth 
were employed for a full year. 

In contrast, the greatest turnover is indicated for examiners and 
ttimmers and folders and packers, with average work-years of 21.5 





? Under the arrangement with the inion in 1943, the union shops in the knitted-outerwear industry con- 
tributed amounts equal to 3 percent of the total weekly wages of the union members for the purpose of 
financing various benefits to union members. These contributions were paid for 40 weeks during the year, 
beginning with the sixth calendar week. From this fund the union provided vacation pay to its members, 

on total income for a designated period, with a maximum of $35. Persons in military service received 
‘ala = sick benefits of $5 per week were paid for a maximum of 5 weeks during the yearjafter.an 
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Taste 1.—Distribution of Workers in ; eee Knitted-Outerwear Industry, hy 
umber of Weeks Worked During 1943 7 
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Number f weeks worked ~ ag iners |Folders Merrow _—_ 
7 Cutters; and and (Knitters Menders) opera- |Pressers) opera. 
trim- |packers tors | tors 
AMET RS 1 208 58 25 1 51 5 54 
iehbdawebbhenseu 5 82 44 11 2 36 4 9 
eisai Aeinndeh tng 2 2 49 21 2 l 26 3 18 
1 50 12 6 4 24 3 22 
Re ES OS OF 4 28 8 3 7 15 3 17 
tt tall 5 22 12 7 3 21 3 17 
bb sedbbcncemad 2 33 15 6 2 17 2 10 
Ta ae 5 26 6 5 4 18 5 18 
oh (nie, 4 23 4 7 6 29 5 15 
‘th tee STH ERG 26 82 35 60 29 141 20 124 
OPES hs See 49 54 25 4 18 63 21 35 
WR in 5 scsnp ene ----| 4,051 104 657 20 | 19% | 77 441 74 359 
Yearly average (weeks) ____- 27.2) 43.0! 21.5 | 22.7 | -38.7 | 41.0 | 34.0) 38.4 32. 0 












1 Includes occupations not shown separately, 







weeks and 22.7 weeks, respectively. Almost 30 percent of their total 
number were employed in the industry for less than 6 weeks and about 
22 percent were employed at least 46 weeks. 

he hours worked within these weeks were fairly high, on the 
average. The tabulation below shows that average weekly hours 
worked during the year for all employees amounted to 39, with a 
range among the selected occupations from 37 for singer operators to 
46 for knitters. Cutters worked sufficient overtime to give them an 
average workweek of 44 hours, and pressers had an average workweek 
of exactly 40 hours. 

























Number Average 

of weekly 

werkers hours 

All workers_.___. Ppt ss Tepes. ee 4, 051 39. 0 

Selected occupations: 

oe 104 44. 0 
Examiners and trimmers____ ____- 657 38. 0 
Folders and packers______________ 240 38. 5 
PONE. cd. SEBO. ci iccwolete 196 46. 0 
ETS OEE oe earl wet 77 38. 5 
Merrow operators.______________ 441 37. 5 
a teal ine tet preety ag 74 40. 0 






37. 0 













ANNUAL EARNINGS 






Workers who were employed at least 46 weeks in the knitted- 
outerwear industry in Philadelphia had average gross annual earnings 
of $1,739 in 1943 (table 2). Actual annual earnings ranged from 
$642 to $5,508, and over three-fourths of the total group had earnings 
of at least $800, but less than $2,200. Almost all of the others aver- 
aged more than the latter figure. Because of pay-roll deductions for 
various purposes, the net amounts taken home by these workers wer’. 
of course, substantially less than the gross earnings. 
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TABLE 2 


_—Distribution of Workers Employed 46 Weeks or More in Philadelphia Knitted- 
Outerwear Industry During 1943, by Annual Earnings 





Selected occupations 





f Mer- 
Folders sony 


Classified annual earnings 
Cutters and opera- 








$600 to $799 

$200 to $999 

$1,000 to $1,199. .-..--------- 
$1,200 to $1,399 

$1,400 to $1,599 

$1,600 to $1,799 

$1,809 to $1,999 

$2,000 to $2,199...-,--------- 
$2,200 to $2,899 

$2,400 to $2,599 

$2,600 to $2,799 

$2,800 to $2,999 

$3,000 to $3,199 

$3,200 to $3,399 


$3,600 to $3,799 
$3,800 to $3,999 
$4,000 to $4,199 
$4,200 and over 




















$1, 739 


























1 Includes occupations not shown separately. 


Cutters were the highest-paid workers in the industry, with average 
annual earnings of $3,016. Their hourly rates (table 3) were aug- 
mented by considerable amounts of premium overtime pay. Exactly 
72 percent of the cutters who worked at least 46 weeks had total 
earnings between $2,400 and $3,400 for the year. A number of those 
with earnings over $3,400 supervised the work of other workers in 
addition to performing their regular duties of cutting. 

In contrast, the group having the lowest annual earnings consisted 
of examiners and trimmers, with an average of $1,206. Nine of 
every 10 workers in this occupational group averaged between $800 
and $1,600 for the year’s work, with,over_58_ percent averaging 
between $800 and $1,200. 

Knitters and pressers ranked second and third in average annual 
earnings with figures of $2,601 and $2,538, respectively. The former 
exceeded the latter despite the reverse relationship of their straight- 
time hourly earnings (table 3), because the knitters, as a group, put 
in more Overtime at premium rates than did the pressers. The same 
sort of relationship existed between the merrow operators and the 
singer operators. Almost 69 percent of the combined machine- 
operating group (merrow and singer) earned between $1,400 and 
$2,200, on the average. 

In considering these annual-earnings figures by occupation, it is 
well to bear in mind that nearly all cutters, knitters, and pressers are 
males, while most of the workers in the other selected occupations 
are females. 


641067—_45——__10 
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HOURLY EARNINGS 


The straight-time hourly earnings of 3,150 workers who were 
employed for at least 6 weeks in the Philadelphia knitted-outerwea; 
industry in 1943 averaged 72.8 cents (table 3). Individual averages 
ranged from the legal minimum of 40 cents to over $2.00 per hour. 
However, slightly more than half of the workers received less than 
65 cents, over a third were paid less than 55 cents, and well over 
fourth had earnings of less than 50 cents per hour. Comparatively 
well-paid workers were also numerous; about 16 percent of the 3,150 
workers covered in the study had earnings of at least $1.00 per hour, 


on the average. 


TaBLe 3.—Distribution of Workers Employed 6 Weeks or More in Philadelphia Knitted. 
Outerwear Industry During 1943, by Straight-time Hourly Earnings 
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Average hourly earnings....| $0. 728 | $1. 241 $1. 005 $0. 652 | $0. 846 | $1. 172 





1 Includes occupations not shown separately. 


Cutters were generally the highest-paid employees, with an average 
hourly rate of $1.241. Pressers ranked next, with an average of 
$1.172, and knitters were third with $1.005. Male workers are en- 
ployed in these three occupations. Although pressing is not con- 
sidered as skilled an occupation as knitting, the workers in this classi- 
fication were able to raise their hourly earnings to a higher level be- 
cause of favorable piece-work systems of wage payment. Knitters 
were usually paid on a time basis. 
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Among the remaining five selected occupations, in all of which 
females were used almost exclusively, average straight-time hourly 
earnings ranged from 86.7 cents for singer operators to 52.4 cents for 
examiners and trimmers. Singer and merrow operators and most of 
the trimmers were paid on a piece-work basis, but all of the menders, 
most of the folders and packers, and most of the examiners, were paid 


hourly rates. 
ovoovece 


Wages of Railroad Section Men 


ON 303 railroads 53 different hourly wage rates are paid to section 
men, according to a recent study made by the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees.’ These railroads* account for 91.5 
percent of the total miles of road operated by all line-haui carriers and 
70.1 percent of the miles of track operated by all switching and ter- 
minal companies. 

The outstanding importance of section men in railroad employ- 
ment is indicated by the fact that this group is by far the largest of 
the 128 groups of railroad employees as classified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The average number in 1943 was 161,828 
on the basis of the count of employees receiving pay during the month, 
the middle of the month count being 136,197. The next largest 
group (and the ony other group numbering more than 100,000) 
consisted of clerks, classes B and é, numbering 116,922. 


Range of Wage Rates 


The number of rate quotations for section men is much larger than 
the number of railroads, because some roads have different rates for 
different areas. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, for example, 
is included 11 times because it pays 11 different rates. Only 7 rate 
quotations were below 54 cents; the 54-cent rate was paid by 18 rail- 
roads or units of railroads. There were large concentrations of rates 
at 57 cents (94 quotations), at 59 cents (23), at 60 cents (55), at 62 
cents (38), at 63 cents (51), at 64 cents (46), at 65 cents (62), at 66 
cents (60), and at 67 cents (33). There was a total of 49 quotations 
above 67 cents. 

The major variations in rates result from regional differences for 
salptgulialle similar work under roughly similar conditions. Another 
cause, however, is the difference in types of railroads and in conditions 
of work. The rates of railroads with more than 250 miles of road 
ranged from 57 cents to 70 cents, with 6 exceptions, and 2 of these 
exceptions applied to section men in tunnels. The rates below 57 
cents and above 70 cents were paid mainly by roads with special con- 
ditions, such as switching and terminal facilities, local line-haul roads, 
and roads operated in connection with industrial enterprises; on some 
of these, higher rates, and on others, lower rates than those generally 
paid have traditionally been recognized. The range from 57 cents to 


. ba nt No. 1: Basic yey fae of Pay of Track and Roadway Section Men on Railroads in 
the U: States, by L. E. , Department of Statistics and Research, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of bya an ny ees, January 1945. The sources used include published and unpublished data collected by 
the Commission and collective agreements between the union and the carriers. 

These railroads include units with which the Brotherhood has agreements, but which in some instances 
are classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission as parts or units of railroads. Thus, the Michigan 
Central, which is a part of the New York Central System, is included in the study here summarized as a 
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70 cents represents, however, a significant degree of difference in rates 
for work of substantially similar nature under substantiaily simila; 
conditions on ordinary line-haul roads. 

Uniform hourly rates are paid to section men on 180 of the 303 
railroads covered by the study, but these railroads represent only 2| 
percent of the total Jine-haul mileage covered by the study and 52 
percent of the switching- and terminal-company mileage. 

Fifty of the railroads, embracing about 41 percent of the total miles 
of line-haul railroads covered by the study and about 2 percent of the 
mileage of switching and terminal companies, paid different rates jy 
different locations. (These differences did not include those arising 
from the step-rate plans, under which there is a progressive increase 
in rates from the beginning rate to the maximum.) Of these 50 rail- 
roads, 17 paid more than 3 different rates in different locations. 

Seventy three companies, operating 38 percent of line-haul mileage 
and 46 percent of switching- and terminal-company mileage, paid 
step rates, under as many as 12 plans. The most widely used plan 
calls for (1) a beginning or entering rate during the first year, (2) a 
higher rate during the second year, and (3) a third or maximum rate 
for 2 years’ service or more. 


Historical Background of Differences in Wage Rates 


The section men’s wage-rate structure was built up before these 
workers became extensively organized, and it varied from railroad to 
railroad and from one section of the country to another. On the basis 
of this structure, subsequent changes for the most part took the form 
of general wage adjustments, either in percentage form or as a given 
number of cents per hour, so that the differentials originally established 
were in considerable part retained. 

Prior to the first World War and the period of Federal contro! of 
railroads, maintenance-of-way employees, including section men, were 
organized and were able to engage in collective bargaining on only a 
few railroads in the United States, and the extent and the effective- 
ness of this collective bargaining were very limited. Consequently, 
on most of the railroads throughout the United States, the wages of 
section men were fixed in keepmg with the views of separate railway 
managements, the employees having no effective voice in the dcter- 
mination of what their wages should be. 

The first general or national adjustment in the wages of section men 
was that covered by General Order No. 27, issued on May 25, 1115, 
by the Director General of Railroads. This general order provicled 
for a sliding scale of increases. It was followed shortly thereafter by 
Supplement No. 8 to General Order No. 27, which fixed a minimum 
of 28 cents and a maximum of 40, reducing the spread or differential 
to 12 cents as between the highest and [eavent rates. This failed, 
however, to produce uniform rates on either a regional or a national 
basis. 

The United States Railroad Labor Board, which was established by 
the Transportation Act of 1920, issued a decision effective May |, 
1920, granting wage increases which ranged from 5 cents to 15 cents 
an hour for various classes of railroad employees, that of section 
men being 8.5 cenfs an hour. A later decision by the Board, effective 
July 1, 1921, cancelled the increase, reducing the wages of section met 
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by 8.5 cents per hour. A further reduction of 5 cents, ordered by the 
Board, became effective July 1, 1922. Later in the year an order, 
effective October 16, 1922, granted an increase of 2 cents per hour. 

During the 9-year period from 1923 to 1931, there were no uniform 
wage changes affecting section men. Separate wage adjustments, 
made at different times and in different amounts on various railroads, 
tended to increase the differentials and widen the range of rates. 
Most of the wage changes were increases, but in small amounts, so 
that the octal average of section men’s wages rose only from 35 
cents in 1923 to 36 cents in 1931. 

Section men, as well as other railroad workers, were affected by the 
agreement of February 1, 1932, making a temporary deduction of 10 
percent from wages on a national basis. This agreement, originally 
for 1 year, was extended, but on April 26, 1934, an agreement provided 
for the gradual termination of the wage deductions, the rates of 1931 
being restored completely by April 1, 1935. A national agreement 
of 1937 provided for an increase of 5 cents per hour for section men, 
effective on August 1 of that year. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and the adoption of the 
recommendations of a Railroad Industry Committee created under 
that act raised some rates in the lower wage brackets. The full 40- 
cent rate, which the Fair Labor Standards Act permitted industry 
committees to establish, was approved, effective August 31, 1942, as 
the minimum for railroad employees. 

Before the 40-cent minimum under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
became effective, agreements had been reached between the carriers 
and their employees for raising*the minimum rate, with few exceptions, 
to 46 cents per hour. These agreements were adopted as a result of 
recommendations made by an Emergency Board. That Board, acting 
ina mediatory capacity, brought about an agreement on December 5, 
1941, providing for the addition of 10 cents per hour to the basic rates 
of pay and the establishment of a minimum rate of 46 cents per hour, 
with certain exceptions, effective December 1, 1941. 

On January 17, 1944, nonoperating railroad workers, including 
section Men, were granted a sliding scale of wage increases ranging 
from 9 to 11 cents per hour. Those with rates of less than 47 cents 
received an increase of 11 cents per hour; those with rates of 47 cents 
hut less than 57 cents received an increase of 10 cents per hour; those 
with rates of 57 cents and over received an increase of 9 cents per 
hour. This sliding scale eliminated or reduced some of the variations 
or differentials then in effect. 

Thus, the establishment of minimum rates, in 1941 and under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and the adoption of the sliding-scale 
adjustments under the agreement o” January 17, 1944, narrowed 
existing differentials. Most of the historical adjustments of section 
men’s wages, however, were on a piecemeal basis by individual com- 
panies or were for blanket increases or decreases. These piece- 
meal adjustments and blanket changes account primarily for the 
wide range of section men’s rates of pay. 

The general ‘policy of the therhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees has favored the establishment of standard or uniform 
wages for section men on the ground that these workers are engaged 
in the same industry, using the same kinds of tools and devices, 
handling the same types of materials, and working under the same 
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general operating or traffic conditions. This policy of the Brotherhood 
was embodied in its constitution and bylaws as well as in negotiations 











































































































with the carriers, but the union has been unable to eliminate the major 1 
differentials. il 
Changes in Average Earnings of Section Men ( 
b 
The year 1915 was the first year for which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission statistics make it possible to determine the average 
hourly earnings of section men. The figures published by the Inter- ‘ 
state Commerce Commission at that time were for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915. In that fiscal year, the railroads employed an 
average of 202,928 section men, whose earnings averaged 15 cents an 
hour. The employment and average hourly earnings of section men 
from 1915 through the first half of the year 1921, as reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are shown below. 
Average 
Abperage hourly 
number earnings 
DEB Lok binnd nda cdlddudsndadese ss 202, 928 $0. 150 i. 
Mp Ac25: c0sincct Loreal bole 252, 026 155 rs 
DENIAL. « nahn sLinseelpmiienrniapeitiadhes ihe 253, 577 _ 164 : 
BE On no icitae om ned bbtets cath cbdin 241, 435 . 192 1% 
Dis binds top clos hndammenntonitednenss 261, 658 . 228 
Mee te fegeo” 3 alos DD soy 7G Bi 279, 801 . 383 J 
nee asibdirncananpitd di mws osuuuniat Lhe 289, 058 . 451 
Rite ony ie Shida qa math mw wns sly Ore . 453 
1 Year ended June 30. 
26 months ended June 30, 194 
A sharp reduction of wage rates occurred during the latter part of 
1921. The average rate during the first 6 months of 1921 was 45 194 
cents per hour, but during the last 6 months only 37 cents. The 
accompanying table, derived from Interstate Commerce Commission " 
data, gives the number of section men, their average hourly earnings, a 
and their average hours per month, from 1921 to 1944. my 
Average Number, Average Hourly arty | s, and Average Hours per Month of Railroad 
Section Men, 1921-44! 19 
A hour! A hourly | ~ 
Nomber| Avsmes OUT | rae Number | Average Mowry | avec (MB fi 
Year loyees ail hours Year loyees al | hours pr 
middle a middle per for 
of month)| Straight | Total | ™°" of month)| Straight | Total | month 
time time time time | all 
19212........| 217,741 | $037] $0.37 202 || 1933......... 107,846} $0.32| $0.32) 16 - 
 ckceniien 200, 993 34 35 205 || 1934... _..__ 106, 245 33] .33 175 
Wa dnddooss 210, 913 . 35 . 35 210 |} 1936._....... 103, 744 . 35 . 36 179 Fe 
1924. ==> 202, 967 [35 | 36 204 || 1936..----- 110, 891 136] :36|) = 191 
1926... ...... 202, 920 . 35 . 36 205 || 1937__.<_.... 110, 770 .37 . 38 193 52. 
1926.....-..- 213, 389 35 | 36 207 || 1938._-.----- 93, 209 40}. .41| 189 19. 
St met 215, 932 35] 136 205 || 1939...--.__- 96, 821 41} :41| = 19 : 
Abb bias 207, 174 . 35 . 36 204 |; 1940___.....- 98, 431 .41 .42 1% ‘ 
«Reales 210, 084 . 36 . 36 204 || 1941._...___. 109, 338 45 . 46 201 
1930......... 179, 691 :36| 136 195 || 1942. == -7 123, 675 62} .53| are 
Mocs 146, 120 '36| 136 171 |} 1943__-- == 136, 197 0} .4| 2 
eumictal 119, 141 .32 . 33 159 |} 19444._..____| 145, 019 .62 j= eXx( 
i¢ 
1 Computed from Interstate Commerce Commission Wage Statistics, Statement M-300. i 
ab 





+ Last 6 months. 
3 First 9 months. 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to February 1945 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
February 1945.'. The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
(i, e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, 
bond purchases, etc.). 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to February 1945 
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1 Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 

1 Average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
in the pee divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939, 

5 Pre ary. 


Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $47.43 in February 
1945—104.5 percent above the average in January 1939, 78.0 percent 
above January 1941, and 22.0 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of werk, merit increases for individual workers, 
premium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 
force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
rise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 104.3 cents in 
February 1945—65.0 percent above the average in January 1939, 
52.7 percent above January 1941, and 16.8 percent above October 
1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
excess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 

' Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (pp. oa, 


especially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Industr 
and Business Employment, February 1944, table 6 (p. 1126), in this issue. 
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shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straigh;. 
time average in February 1945 was 96.8 cents per hour; this was 55, 
percent higher than in January 1939, 45.8 percent above Januar "y 194]. 
and 15.4 Senos above October 1942. 

The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high. 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
factory workers, even if no other influences had been present. Th, 
effects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from thp 
averages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment hac 
been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, the 
straight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have average 
89.1 cents in February 1945, or 43.0 percent above the corresponding 
average in January 1939, 37.5 percent above January 1941, and 13.9 
percent above October 1942. Between January and F ebruary 1945 
the decrease in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating the 
influence of shifting employment, amounted to 0.3 percent. Even 
this latter series of averages exaggerates the rise in wage rates, because 
it includes the influence of interplant shifts of employment, merit 
increases for individual workers, and premium rates for work on extra 
shifts and on holidays. 




















OOPOOD 





Earnings and Working Hours in the United Kingdon, 
July 1944' 


WAGE earners in manufacturing and the principal nonmanufacturing 
industries averaged pay of 96s. 8d.* weekly and 1s. 11.9d. hourly and 
worked an average of 48.6 hours weekly in the United Kingdom during 
the first pay week in July 1944. These statistics are based on 3 
survey made by the British Ministry of Labor and National Service, 
covering nearly 6 million workers. In order to eliminate any bias 
in the figures resulting from the sample used, general averages for all 
the industries combined and for each of the 16 broad groups covered 
were calculated on the basis of the estimated total nunabers of wage 
earners employed in the individual mdustries in July 1944. 

As compared with January 1944, the level of average earnings and 
hours showed relative stability in July 1944. Between October 1938 
and July 1944, both weekly and hourly earnings advanced sharply. 
those of females nearly doubling, as shown in table 1. Weekly hows 
of work were lengthened, especially those of adult males. 

1 Information from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), February 1945. For comparable 


data, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1944 (p. 153) and November 1944 (p. 1061). 
2 Average exchange rate of pound (20 shillings) in July 1944 = $4.035. 
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ABLE 1.—A 
ae Principal Nonmanufacturing' Industries, United ‘eaten 1938 and 1944 
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ly Hours in Manufacturing 





Age and sex group 
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A verage hourly earnings: * 

tints oe de barieban tsa cece cses 
Men (aged 21 years and over)__........._..--..___-- 
Youths and boys_.._.....-..-- ee a 
Women (aged 18 years and RE, dre ee ie 
ft, Me ea So Tener eee 

Average weekly hours: ? 
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Men (aged 21 years and over)___.-____-.__________-- 
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Women (aged 18 years and over)_.__.________.____.- 
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| Coal mining, railway service. — shipping, and agriculture are not cevered. 


? Based on the first pay week 
i For methods used in 
Labor Gazette (London), February 1945. 


calculating averages for both wages and hours, see Great Britain, Ministry of 


4 Part-time women workers are included im the calculation, two such workers representing one full-time 
worker. The women working part time are those who were employed for not over 30 hours weekly and 


who entered & employment of the firms concerned after July 1941. 


5 Men employed as i workers (for not over 30 hours weekly), who entered the employment of the 


firms concerned after July 1941, are excluded. The numbers reported have been insignificant. 
of this group averaged 33s. 4d. in the first pay week of July 1944, and the hours worked averaged 17. 


the major industry groups, in table 2 


TaBLe 2.—Average Weekly and Hourly Earnings and W: 
. and Principal Nonmanufacturing ' Industries, United 
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Earnings 


For July 1944, earnings and hours are given, by industry, within 


Hours in Manufacturing 


ngdom, July 1944 2 








Males 





Females 





Under 
21 years 
of age 


18 years 

of age 
and 

over 3 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Weekly and Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours in Manufacturing 
and Principal Nonmanufacturing ! , ete United Kingdom, July. 1944 2—Con, 





Females 





Industry group 18 years Under 


f 
a 18 years 
over of age 





a 


& d. 
0 


* 
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No SOC Re Ne Ore. 


Average pewery ¢ earnings—Continued. 
Textiles. 





— ee ee 


Woodworking 

Paper, printing, stationery, ete.____._._.___- 

Building contracting, etc 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

Transport, storage, etc. (excluding railways) _-- -- 

Public utility services 

Government industrial establishments_________-- 
Average weekly hours: 5 

All groups... _- “ 

Iron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying. 

Treatment of nonmetalliferous mine and a qrane 

products... _. 

Brick, pottery, and glass 

Chemical, int, oil, etc. 

Metal, eng neering, and shipbuilding_- 


Leather, fur, etc 

Clothing - _. 

Food, drink, and tobacco._ 

Woodwork ing 

Paper, printing, stationery, etc 

Building contracting, etc- . 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Transport, storage, etc. (excluding recegies NTE 
Public utility services - 

Government industrial establishments__ 
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! Coal mining, railway service, merchant shipping, and agriculture are not covered. 

2 Based on the first pay week in July. 

3 Part-time women workers are included in the calculation, two such workers representing one full-time 
worker. The women working part time are those who were employed for not over 30 hours weekly and 
who entered the employment of the firms concerned after July 1941. 

* Men employed as part-time workers (for not over 30 hours weekly) who entered the employment of the 
firms concerned after July 1941 are excluded. The numbers reported have been insignificant. Earnings 
of this ow averaged 33s. 4d. in the first pay week of July 1944, and the hours worked averaged 17. 

5 For methods used in calculating averages for both wages and hours, see Great Britain, Ministry of Labor 
Gazette (London), February 1945. 

¢ The numbers reported were insufficient to provide a satisfactory basis for general averages. 
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Wage and Hour Regulation 
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Puerto Rican Wage Orders Under Fair Labor 
Standards Act’ 


MINIMUM prevailing wage rates established for workers in eight 
industries in Puerto Rico, effective in April and May 1945, are shown 
in the accompanying table. These rates were fixed by the Adminis- 
trator of the Fair Labor Standards Act under the powers conferred 
upon him by the terms of the legislation. The wage rates are appli- 
cable to employees engaged in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce * in the respective industries in Puerto Rico. 


Wage Orders Under Fair Labor amy in, Se Puerto Rican Workers, April and 
ay 194 





Definition 





Banking, insurance, and fi- | Business, whether or not for profit, carried on oy May 7, 1945 
nance. any banking, insurance, or other financial insti- 
tution or enterprise. 

Manufacture of cement 

Manufacture of hairnets from any material, ex- 
cept human hair. 

Processing of leaf tobacco, including (but not by | Apr. 1, 1945 
way of limitation) the grading, fermenting, 
stemming, packing, storing, ing, and han- 
dling of tobacco prior to use in the manufacture 
of cigars or other finished tobacco products. 

Manufactured coconut Manufacture of desiccated or pre coconut__..| May 7, 1945 

Paper-box manufacturing eioeare of corrugated, folding, and set-up do 

paper boxes. 

Rum and industrial aleohol_..| Manufacture, including all productive operations, 
of rum and industrial alcohol, such as ethy] al- 
cohol, butyl alcohol, and acetone; anti-freeze; 
and any related byproduct. 

Transportation of passengers and cargo by water 
and all activities in connection therewith, in- 
cluding, but without limitation, the operations 
of common, contract or private carriers; steve- 
doring (inelud mavesernes by independent 
ws and storage and lighterage opera- 

ons. 














! Data are from Federal Register, March 7 and 8, 1945, and U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
Division, Press release No. A-14 and D-91, D-92, , D-94, and D-98, 1945. : 

?In the t of Federal appellate court decisions, the Administrator has expressed the opinion that the 
coverage of act is not limited to employees engaged in the production of goods for shipment across State 
lines. The decisions indicate that goods are produced ‘for commerce,’”’ even though they do not subse- 
quently leave the State, if they are produced in order to supply the needs of interstate commerce, or to 
Serve as an Seat’ pest of commerce, or to aid or facilitate the caarying on of interstate commerce by es- 
sential instru mentalities or facilities of commerce such as interstate railroads, highways, telegraph or tel- 


ephone systems, pipe lines, airports, har bors, and the like. 
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Wage Increases in France After Liberation’ 


A PROVISIONAL increase in minimum wages up to a maximum of 
50 percent was granted in the Paris region by a decree of September 
14, 1944. The action was taken in accordance with the ordinance of 
August 24, 1944, as modified by the ordinance of September 14, 1944. 
empowering the Minister of Labor and Social Security or his regiona| 
representatives throughout France to raise wages within 2 months 
after liberation. Increases in family allowances were also granted 
(by an ordinance of October 17, 1944). Further wage action by the 
Government was indicated in a circular issued on November 22, 1944, 
(by the Minister of Labor and Social Security, to subordinate officials) 
hr “he for a comprehensive survey, by the sample method, of min- 
imum-wage standards and actual wage levels before and after the 
application of these laws. 


Wage Increase in Paris Region 


All persons engaged in industrial, commercial, and other pursuits 
(with the exception of agriculture, mining, and public services operated 
on a concession basis) in the Departments of Seine, Seine-et-Cise. 
and Seine-et-Marne were affected by the application of the decree to 
the Paris area. For purposes of the decree the region was divided into 
three zones. Workers in the first zone, which comprised the Seine 
Department and a part of the Seine-et-Oise Department, received an 
hourly increase of 5 francs; in the second zone, ufcluding most of the 
Seine-et-Oise Department and a part of the Seine-et-Marne Depart- 
ment, workers received an hourly increase of 4.40 francs; and in the 
third zone, consisting of all other localities,/in the area, the hourly in- 
crease was 4 francs. The resulting wage could not exceed 30 francs an 
hour or 6,000 franes per month. The earnings of young workers and 
apprentices were fixed at a percentage of the wages of adult workers, 
as follows: 50 peréent for workers aged 14 to 15 years, 60 percent for 
workers aged 15 to 16 years, and 80 percent for workers aged 16 to 1 
years. Piece-work and home-work rates were altered to maintain the 
relationship with factory and time rates. Handicapped persons whose 
wages were lower than the average of the industry or of the occupation 
involved were granted an increase based on the increases granted to 
young workers whose wages most closely approximated those of the 
handicapped. By special legislative provisions the wage increase of 
September 14 was applied to persons employed in organizations having 
special legal status (organismes a statut légal spéciai) on November 8, 
1944; to persons paid on a tip or percentage basis on November 21, 
1944; and to persons paid on a commission basis on December 4, | ‘44. 
Smaller increases than those authorized in the Paris region were being 
oe in other sections of the country. All increases under the decree 
of September 14 were retroactive to September 1, 1944. 





1 Data are from France, Journal Officiel, August 30 and September 16, 1944, Textes Officiels du \! nis'ér 
du Travail, November 13 (No. 6), November 27 (No. 8), December 4 (No. 9), and December 11 (\°. 10) 
1944; and report by Ivan B. White, second secretary, United States Embassy, Paris, February |", |» 


(Report No, 32). 
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Basic Ordinance for Provisional Increases 


The wage measures were taken under the enabling ordinance issued 
by the Provisional Government in Algiers on August 24. This basic 
ordinance confirmed various wage enactments of the Vichy Govern- 
ment and authorized the Commissioner of Social Affairs (later the 
Minister of Labor and Social Security) and the regional commissioners 
to raise provisionally the minimum and maximum wage rates of 
industrial and commercial workers, artisans, and persons engaged in - 
the liberal professions, public and ministerial offices, syndicates, 
societies, and associations of any nature. Railway and merchant- 
marine personnel were excluded. The provisions of the ordinance were 
to be equitably applied to all occupational categories within a period of 
2 months after liberation, following consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations and with the regional representatives of the 
commissioners of social affairs, production, supply, and finance. In 
each establishment, the average wage rate for any skill group could not 
be increased beyond the exjsting legal minimum wage rate for that 
skill by more than 20 percent. Increases in the cost of living and 
conditions of supply were to be considered in fixing wage increases. 
Penalties for infractions of the provisions were provided. 


_ National Wage Survey 


With a view to further wage adjustments, the Ministry of Labor, 
on November 22, 1944, issued a circular to all regional Directors of 
Labor and divisional inspectors requesting the submission of data on 
the levels of departmental and local wages. Five sets of statistics were 
required, covering (1) legal minimum wages as of September 1, 1939, 
(2) legal minimum wages as of September_1, 1944, previous to the 
application of the increases provided by the ordinance of August 24, 
1944, (3) legal minimum wages September 1, 1944, after the appli- 
cation of the increases already cited, (4) actual wages previous to the 
application of the August ordinance, and (5) actual wages after the 
application of that ordinance. The wages of four classes of workers 
and four classes of employees were to be included in the survey of legal 
minimum wages. In the survey of actual wages all important indus- 
tries and occupational categories were to be represented. Industrial 
establishments were to be divided into five groups according to the 
number of workers employed, and, by the sampling method to be used, 
not more than five establishments of each group were to be covered in 
any one industry. Employers were asked to submit this information 
within 15 days of receipt of the request. 


Increase in Family Allowances 


_ An ordinance of October 17, 1944, supplemented the general wage 
increase provided by the ordinance of August 24, 1944, with an in- 
crease in family allowances, maternity benefits, and single wage or 
salary allowances, effective for 6 months beginning September 1, 1944. 
The increase in family allowances was to amount to 80 percent of exist- 
ing allowances for families of two or three children and 50 percent for 
larger families. For the other allowances the increase was fixed at 50 
percent. - The basic wage rates to which the increases were to be added 
were those established by the Vichy decree of February 16, 1944. 








Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, March 1945 


RETAIL prices for the goods and services important in the city family’s 
budget declined sli htly (0.1 percent) on the average between mid- 
February and mid-March. Lower food prices, caused chiefly by the 
large seasonal decrease in egg prices, more than offset advances for 
clothing, housefurnishings, and some of the services. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index for March 15, 1945, is 126.8 
percent of the 1935-39 average, and is 2.4 percent above the level of 
March 1944. 

The. average cost for all foods other than eggs rose 0.1 percent: 
including eggs, average food costs declined 0.4 percent during the 
month. All of the major groups except eggs were higher in.price or 
remained unchanged. Masts rose 0.1 percent on the average, princi- 
pally because of increases in prices of lamb and chicken. The scarcity 
of meats in retail stores, however, was more acute than in preceding 
months; over 40 percent of the stores surveyed had no beef and more 
than 60 percent no pork or veal, when Bureau’s field agents visited 
stores to collect March prices. 

The average cost for fresh fruits and vegetables rose 0.4 percent 
during the month, with seasonally higher prices for apples, oranges, 
sweetpotatoes, and lettuce. White-potato prices advanced, with the 
appearance of new potatoes in some cities and as ceilings on the 
southern Florida crop were adjusted upward late in February to reflect 
the historic differential on potatoes from that section. 

Clothing prices moved upward 0.3 percent on the average, reflecting 
the continuing shortages of low-cost apparel. Stocks of wool clothing 
in retail stores in March were reported to the Bureau’s agents to be 
at the lowest level since the beginning of the war, as the major portion 
of wool yarns was earmarked for military orders. An informal policy of 
limiting sales of scarce items of clothing has been instituted by many 
retail stores. Some price decreases were reported for the limited 

uantities of cotton clothing produced under WPB-—OPA programs. 

f the goods produced under this program, men’s percale dress shirts 
were lower in price in practically all of the cities surveyed ; men’s shorts 
and women’s percale housedresses were lower in a few cities. 

Housefurnishings costs advanced 0.3 percent between February 15 
and March 15. Because of the scarcity of lower-priced coverings, 
prices of prewar-quality living-room suites and sofa beds, now being 
produced, were generally higher than when production was suspended 
in 1942. Shortages of lowareieas bedroom and dining-room furni- 
ture, dinnerware, wool rugs, sheets, and towels were reported. 

Rents remained stable on the average, but the housing shortage 
oe > _ in aren' peonet eats . . 

verage fuel, electricity, and ice charges showed no change in the 
month ending March 15. - 
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The cost of miscellaneous goods and services increased 0.2 percent 

in that month. Costs of medical care rose in some cities as increases 
in fees were reported by doctors, dentists, optometrists, and hospitals. 
Prices for pipe tobacco were higher, and lower-priced. cigars became 
venerally unavailable. 
* In connection with the data shown in the following tables, it should 
be borne in mind that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index indicates 
average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services 
bought by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities. The items covered represented 70 percent of the ex- 
penditures of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 
in 1934-36. The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in housing and eating away from 
home. It does not measure changes in total “living costs’”—that is, in 
the total amount families spend for living. Income taxes and bond 
subscriptions are not included.* 


Taste 1.—Indexes and Percentage Changes in‘ Cost of Living in Large'’Cities Combined, 
for Specified Periods, by Groups of Items ' i 





March | February! March May May | January | August 
1945 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 3 1939 





General 
Maxi- | “Little 
mum Steel” 
Price Reg-| decision 
ulation 


Year ago 








Indexes (1935-39= 100) 





125. 1 116.0 | 
121.6 
126. 2 
. . . 109. 9 
Fuel, electricity and ice * __ . . 104. 9 
Gas and electricity , : 96.6 
Other fuels and ice fc ; q ' 112.9 
Housefurnishings ¢ ‘ " ' 122. 2 
’ . 110.9 


SSSSSesee8 
PAOWOUWWaAD 


= 








+1.4 +9. 3 . +28. 6 
—5.0 +11.8 , +45. 3 
+12. 4 +13. 9 . +43. 3 
, —1.5 . +3.8 
+4.9 L +12.8 
~-L1 ’ —3.5 
" +9.9 +19. 3 +28.9 
‘ +18. 2 +44. 2 +43. 6 
+7. +11.5 +21.4 +23. 1 


' Indexes are based on time-to-time changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in large cities. They do not include income taxes or war-bond subscriptions. They do not indi- 
cate whether it costs more to live in one city than another. Data relate to the 15th of each month, except 
those for January 1941. (See footnote 2.) , 

* The President’s “‘hold the line” order was issued April 8, 1943. The peak of the rise which led to this 
order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this comparison. 

‘Indexes have been estimated for January 1, the date used in the “Little Steel” decision of the National 
Wy to Board, by assuming an even rate of change from December 15, 1940, to the next pricing date. 


' Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities on the Tuesday nearest the 15th of the month. 

_ * Prices of , housefurnishings, and miscellaneous and services are obtained in 34 large cities 
in March, June, sabe, and December. In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 
cities for a shorter list of and services. 

' Rents are surveyed semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September or in June and De- 
cember). In computing the all-items indexes for individual cities and the rent index for the average of 
large rental costs are assumed to remain stable in cities not surveyed during the current quarter. 

* Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cities. 























t+tt+ooo 
bo oo 





of the Burean of Labor Statistics. An 


of the factors enumerated above was given in the report of 
the President’s Committee on the Cost 


com 
ving, Novemrber 17, 1944. 


' For a description of the methods used in puting the index, see Description of the Cost of Living Index 
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TaBLe 2.—Percent of Change! in Cost of Living for Specified Periods, by Cities: 
| Percent of changes March 1945 from— 





February | March May May January | Angus 
195 | 1044 1943 1942 1941 3 | 1939 





° “ye | 
Month | Year |Hold the} Max. | ‘Little | \.. 


ago decision | Europe 





Average. . ‘ : . +25. 8 | 








Atlanta, Ga_. , ‘ +29. 0 
EEN EP ee ; 7 
Birmingham, Ala 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Chicago, Il ‘ 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 
SE 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Manchester, N. H 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis..._.._._-- 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Mobile, Ala_____. 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Maine 

Portland, Oreg 

Richmond, Va__. 

St. Louis, Mo____-. 

San Francisco, Calif 

Savannah, Ga. ._-__- 

Scranton, Pa_. 

Seattle, Wash ; 4 ‘ ’ 
NS XY arrest ae +2.9 | +1. +9. 


' Percentages are based on time-to-time changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and |: 
salaried workers in large cities. yy! do not include income taxes or war-bond subscriptions. hey do 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than another. Data relate to the 15th of each mont! 


except those for January 1941. 
? For explanation of methods, see footnotes 3 to 8, table 1. 3 See footnote 3, table 1. 
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Tasie 3.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, by Groups of Items,’ 
February-March 1945 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 3.—Perecent of 1 in Cost of Living in Large Cities by Groups of Items, 
— Fi —March 1945—Continued _ 





Fuel, House- 
Allitems; Food | Clothing jelectricity| furnish- 
and ice i 





0 
—.2 


Ps 


New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Main 

Portland, Oreg 

Richmond, Va 

st. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 

Savannah, Ga 

Seranton, Pa 

Seattle, 8 oe? 0 

Washington, D. C +.1 
1 Percentages are based on time-to-time changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 

salaried workers in large cities. ‘They do not include income taxes or war-bond subscriptions. They do not 

indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than another. Data relate to the 15th of each month, ex- 

cept those for January 1941. 


2? For explanation of methods, see footnotes 3 to 8, table 1. 
3 Revised, as result of downward adjustment for some housefurnishings of prewar quality, based on 


additional information obtained after reappearance of these goods in retail markets in 1944. 
Taste 4.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, December 1944— 
March 1945, by Groups of Items ? 
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Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 


Se Oe oa 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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Pittsburgh, 

Portland, Maine 

Portland, Oreg 

Richmond, Va | 
St. Louis, Mo._...--.._...- wall 
San Francisco, Calif.........__-. 
Savannah, Ga_ | 
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' Percen are based on time-to-time changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
Salaried w in large cities. They do not include income taxes or war-bond subscriptions. They do 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than another. Data relate to the 15th of each month, 
— those for January 1941. 

? For of methods, see footnotes 3 to 8, table 1. 


* Change from September 1944. 
‘ Revised, as a result of downward adjustment for some housefurnishings of prewar quality, based on 


additional information obtained after reappearance of these goods in retail markets in 1944. 
‘ Rents not surveyed in March. 
‘ Not available—insufficient data. 
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TABLE 5.—Indexes ' of Cost of Living in Large Cities, January, February,? and Mare 
1945, by Groups of Items * 





Indexes (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





Fuel, 
Cloth- electrici- 
ing ty, and 
ice 


House- 





sveme large cities: 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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x 5.—Indexes ' of Cost of Living in Large Cities, January, February,’ and March 
— 1945 by Groups of Items *—Continued 





Indexes (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





Fuel, 
Cloth- electrici- | fouse- 
ing ty; and 





130. 7 
129.7 
129.3 


143. 8 
143.8 
143.9 


150. 6 
150. 0 
151.0 


138.7 
137.3 
136. 4 


145. 0 
144.0 
141.4 


135. 1 
135. 9 
134.3 


136. 4 
135. 6 
133.8 


132. 4 
132. 5 
131. 4 


147.0 
146. 4 
145. 8 


136. 5 
135. 0 
133. 5 


140.0 
139. 1 
138. 1 


146. 9 
145.3 
146. 2 


150.7 
150. 9 
150.7 


137.2 
136.9 
135. 9 


143. 4 
142.2 
143.0 


138. 0 
137.4 
136. 8 


























' Indexes are based on time-to-time changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in large cities. ‘They do not include income taxes or war-bond subscriptions. They do not indicate 
it costs more to live in one city than another. Data relate to the 15th of each month, except those 


for January 1941. 
? Some indexes for January and February revised! 
' For explanation of methods, see footnotes 3 to 8, table 1. 
‘Revised, as a result of downward adjustment for some housefurnishings of prewar quality, based on 
b after reappearance of these goods in retail markets in 1944. 


information obtained 
‘ Not available—insufficient data. 
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TABLE 6.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to March 1945 


es 








Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





































Year and month | Fuel, 
All Food | Clothing! Rent | ¢lectric- furnish | Misce. 
items B | ity, and in ~ | laneou 
: oe es 
| 

Se Tie ae 98.1 100. 4 96.8 94. 2 100.7 94.8 oe | 
RRR eae a 99.1 101.3 97.6 06. 4 100. 2 96. 3 “T 
Se | 1027 105. 3 102.8 100. 9 100. 2 104. 3 101 
1938... | 400.8 97.8 102. 2 104. 1 99.9 103. 3 101 § 
REE. TGR | 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104. 3 99.0 101.3 1007 
ASSIS UR. Satta dp | = 100. 2 96. 6 101. 7 104.6 99.7 100. 5 101. | 
7 WAR RIE Re --| 105.2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 107.3 104 
EI © AIRS 6 | 116.5 123.9 124. 2 108. 5 105. 4 122. 2° 110.9 
| ORL ae oR -| 123.6 138. 0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 125. 6 ing 
A ea pm 125. 5 136. 1 138.8 108. 2 109. 8 136. 4 14 
Jan. 15. . 124. 2 136. 1 134.7 108. 1 109. 5 128. 3 18 4 
|. SE ay) eee 123.8 134.5 135. 2 108. 1 110.3 128.7 18 
Mar. 15_- 123.8 134. 1 136. 7 108. 1 109. 9 129.0 ) 
po aur RS 124.6 134.6 137.1 108. 1 109. 9 132. 9 19 
May 15-_- ar ai 125. 1 135. 5 137.4 108. 1 109.8 135. 0 19) 
oY EU LA ages 125. 4 135. 7 138. 0 108. 1 109. 6 138. 4 12) 
July 15_____ ills 126. 1 137.4 138.3 108.2} 109.7 138.7 1D 
SAAR Rena: 126.4 137.7 139. 4 108. 2 109.8 139. 3 1% 
I iy Cae 126. 5 137.0 141.4 108. 2 109.8 140.7 9 
Oct. 15_- ae? a 126. 5 136. 4 141.9 (2) 109.8 141.4 » § 
SS Pager 126. 6 136.5 142.1 (2) 109. 9 141.7 99 

a it a aS oe 127.0 137.4 142.8 108. 3 109. 4 143. 0 x 

1945: 

Jan. 15 to Oye ane 127.1 137.3 143.0 (2) 109. 7 143.6 IN3 
_ * Crh toe 126.9 136. 5 143.3 (2) 110.0 144.0 17.4 
I SA yy: 126. 8 135.9 143.7 108.3; 110.0) 144.5 12.6 










1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and low®;-salaried workers. 
? Rents not surveyed in this month. 










POPPOOD 


Retail Prices of Food in February 1945 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on February 13, 1945, 
as compared with costs in specified previous months are shown in 
table 1. 







Tasie 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined. 
by Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods 



















































| Jan. 16, | Feb. 15, | May 18, | Jan. 14, Aug. 1° 
an 1945, to 1944, to 1943, to 1941, to 139 
Commodity group Feb. 13, | Feb. 13, | Feb. 13, | Feb. 13, Feb. 
1945 1945 1945 1945 M45 
PY a eee» ee —0. 6 +1.5 —4.5 +39. 6 +4 
Cereals and bakery products. _--.__...........---.--- 0 +.6 +1.0 +14. 5 + 
ket bk de cele Bie os thn emo sib t aad dibtie +.2 +.2 —5.5 +29. 3 +36. 
a eres PA, FST ee ees 0 —.8 —9.8 +8. 2 +18.9 
ED nd tn am dehbwin aeiaie ae WE Ry et Bt 0 0 —10.4 +30. 7 7.8 
EE OIE eee TS ae Fe ER os dhuttie 0 +1.2 —4.3 +37. 3 T 
Ss. ..ods die soos aes. ee +.5 +2.0 +3.6 +57. 3 + 
Fish, fresh and canned -.-.- BE RPT eS +2.4 —.9 +7.3 +81. 3 
UE SE nksen crak cadinn<a< Ba oot GME ess 0 0 —2.5 +27.0 +43.4 
ron. 20 ot fe nedee anaes odgleanen -—9.7 +7.4 +7.7 +57. 2 +68. 5 
pe ee ee ree eee 0 +3.6 —11.5 +81.0 +8 
BES a ae RE aa ees es eee ee —.1 +4. 2 —13.6 +00. 4 + 
ii ehh ot, 1. 45 ot cabhenplankbededo~< +.1 0 —1.0 +42. 0 4 
CMT La. tat abt mabhaibetsobeletebaousss +.1 +2.4 +5.7 +67.7 8 
i a tt +.1 +.2 0 +37. 0 + 
IIIS 0s 6-4. ona accthinandccotdennsecuitamn tial +.1 —.2 —2.2 +53. 8 +4 
Guat Gweeee. q... 25... 2k dss chasuisitiusenios- 0 —.2 —1.0 +32. 5 + 
















! The number of cities included in the index was 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time 
increased from 54 to 61. : 
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RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 


AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
1935 -39=100 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 56' Large Cities Combined,? by Commodity 
— Groups, on Specified Dates ” 
























































































































= 
[1935-39 = 100] 
| 1945 1944 
| Commodity group 
“ Feb. 13 | Jan. 16 Feb. 15 
o || 6ME All foods........-.---------..-----..-..--- 136. 5 137.3 134. 5 143.0 97.8 93.5 
Cereals and bakery products_............- 108. 7 108. 7 108. 1 107. 6 94.9 93. 4 
, el Rciiatht anit onto ginseceebie 130. 7 130. 5 130.2 138.3 101.1 95.7 
eS Ee a ee eee 118.4 118.4 119.3 131.2 109. 4 99.6 
ER Se Se ee eee 112.5 112.5 112.5 125.5 86.1 88.0 
) Re EE eee 135. 5 135. 5 133.9 141.6 98.7 98.8 
EE SSE ee eae 152.9 152.2 149.9 147.6 97.2 94.6 
Fish, fresh and canmed-.___._.....-... 215. 2 210.1 217.1 200. 5 118.7 99. 6 
> | Dairy products..........-..-.......--...- 133. 5 133.5 133.5 136.9 105. 1 93. 1 
RE See 153.2 169. 6 142. 5 142.1 97.4 90.7 
| Fruits and vegetables. _._.................- 168.9 168.9 163.0 190.8 93.3 92.4 
D es cinncadasnntbecdudedion 177.8 177.9 170.7 205. 8 93.4 92.8 
Cine the ennan asckicpenwctia 129.8 129.7 129.8 131.1 91.4 91.6 
ins tn btn wen dpdtipcadense 167.0 166.9 163.1 158.0 99.6 90. 3 
0 SS A a eae aa 124.5 124.4 124.3 124.5 90.9 94.9 
Pet ete cBtichneece ccndvenncosu 123. 5 123.4 123.8 126. 3 80.3 84.5 
ee Se 126.3 126.3 126.6 127.6 95.3 95. 6 
1 Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
2 Agcregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population 
weights 
) 
TaBLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,! February 
) 1945 Compared With Earlier Months 
) 1945 
Article 
Feb. 13 | Jan. 16 | Feb. 15 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ES ee ae 10 pounds... 64. 2 64. 2 65. 1 41.4 35.8 
EES. eppoee 8) gee pound... 15.7 15.7 15.5 13.8 14.0 
) nS i enna teuiaes 28 ounces_. 23.1 23.2 23.3 23.5 24. 2 
ES TR, TEES SAIS 8 ounces_- 6.5 6.5 6.5 = 7.0 
EE ae eee Spec pound__ 6.4 6.4 5.9 4.2 4.0 
a a do_. 12.8 12.8 12.8 7.9 7.5 
a a neidaata do_. 10. 2 10. 2 8.7 7.1 7.1 
' I. oo nk ccnccnccckeces 20 ounces... 12.3 12.3 11.9 (*) () 
Bakery products: 
oe awe pound... 8.8 8.8 8.8 7.8 7.8 
Bread, whole-wheat___..-.................... do... 9.6 9.6 9.7 8.7 8.8 
A Be dla 9.9 9.9 10.0 9.0 9. 2 
SRE sey ore 28.8 28. 8 28.9 25.1 (4) 
SO te =. feet ee 18.9 18.9 18.8 15.0 14,8 
) 
eee do. 40.5 40. 5 42.0 38. 6 36, 4 
di Jans catintiteistusdidh ceaseneasid do_. 32.8 32.8 33.9 31.5 28.9 
Ce ce meaendl do__ 28.0 28.1 29.3 25. 2 22. 5 
RN Cea ae eR do_. 29.9 30.1 31.8 (3) (*) 
. ES dn wwe ns gadibnsiainiebabiasscadiieil do.. 37.3 37.3 37.5 (4) ty 
veneer TEE. 2°, TN: do... 27.5 27.4 28. 6 (8) @ 
Sa ae ee do..| 442] 445) 460] 45.2 42. 5 
Ps aeet, boned and rolled ?__..................-. do.. 35.3 35. 5 35. 6 (3) () 
rk: 
ds Saleen do... 37.2 37.3 37.4 29. 1 30.9 
TETAS EAE. do_. 41.0 40.9 41.2 30. 1 30. 4 
TES TERE A OLE 5 do_. 49.9 50.0 51.5 45.1 46.4 
ETE do. 35. 2 35. 3 35. 5 26. 2 27.4 
ed do 22.3 22.2 22. 5 16.7 15.4 
Liver 2. > Seeman do 22.0 22. 4 22. : g 8 
2 RES EPR RS aay do. 38.3 38. 38. 
— P< ae RE SPT EEF EDIE SE do... 33.9 33. 6 34.5 (3) (3) 
Leg EE 2 ee ee do..| 308] 309| 401 27.8 27.6 
| TLS do. 45, 2 45,4 45.3 35.0 36.7 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasre 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' Februar, 
1945 Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 

















1944 













Article | 
| } 
| Feb. 13 | Jan. 16 | Feb. 15 | Jan. 14 | Ang}: 











| 
Meats—Continued. | Cents 




























Poultry: Roasting chickens..._.._.________- _pound_- 45.6 | 45.5 | 44.7 31.1 ’ 
isp: | i 
Fish (fresh, frozen) =? ssahe ne do..| | (3) | mo | @& 
Salmon, pink______- ____..16-0n. can_- 23. 5 3.0} 24.0!) 15.7 128 
Salmon, red?__._.___- MEER fw Fr 40. 5 40.3) 426| 26.4 R 
Dairy products: 
seed ‘ oe oF re ate: +4 ae pg =e > 
eese ..... > Wee ~o dis 0 oo. < 35.7 | oo. ¥ 7.0 4 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ocean +eesegph ee 15.6 15. 6 | 15.6 | 13.0 9 
Milk, fresh (store) ER E'S .do-. 14.54 14.5 | 14.4 | 11.9 
Milk, evaporated : -* ....144%-02. can__ 10.0 10.0 | 10.0 7.1 6.7 
Eggs: Eggs, fresh__......_-.. Dae: CL dozen_. 54.4 60. 2 | 50.3 34.9 9 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: | 
Apples... ; ae eS pound. 11.2 11.1 11.2 5.2 44 
Bananas_______. : iys 10.3 | 10. 4 11.5 6.6 
Oranges... _- ADE ER aS 43.9 | 44.5 | 37.6 27.3 
Grapefruit ? © RR EI 8.8 | 8.8 | 6.9 (®) 
Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green Oe Te OD _.. pound... 20.5 | 23.2 | 23. 4 14.0 7 
Cabhage . Se call er FE 6.4 | 7.4 | 5.8 3.4 
a pare 8.7 | 87 | 9.0 6.0 | 
age el A ean aie ng 10.6 | 11.8 | 11.3 8.4 g 
Onions. __.. : x, Sit eee 5.9 | 5.3 8.1 3.6 
Potatoes _....15 pounds... 75.3 | 72.0 64.9 29. 2 
Spinach... asia _..... pound. 12.7 | 11.6 | 10.5 | 7.3 . 
ae eee re 9.0 | 8.8 10. 8 | 5.0 
4 Bests ® 4 aoe pada! Nasi Dietelim 2.3 | 0.7) 90) (3) 
anned fruits: 
SS = 6hSULULTLUC 27.7) 27.6) 27.2) 16.5 
Pineapple __- : ay A 26. 4 | 26. 6 27.6 20.9 
Grapefruit juice eee ee ke 14.4 14.3 14.4 (6) 
Canned vegetables: | 
| green —_ = = *% Le | = =e 
ORe. sides ‘ edule 16 ee . 2 5 | ce 
SS oe Ba A 13.3 | 13.3 | 13.9); 13.2 
Tomatoes__. Pea FF 12.0 12.0 12.1 | 8.4 8 
Soup, vegetable? = on. can_- 3.4) 134] 123! @® 
Dried fruits: Prunes. .-.._.................... pound_. 7.2 | 17.2 | 16. 6 | 9.6 8 
Dried vegetables: 
Navy beans__.... ae ee Par do_. 11.2 | 11.2 | 10.6 | 6.5 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle ?____..omnce__ 3.7 | 3.7 | 3.7 (?) 
Beverages: ; 
BR Ss et 30.3; 303) 2.8) 2.7 22 
Tea = _......-.. 4 pound__ 24.1; 221); 26) 17.6 
Cocoa ?___... Tee SC aaa - 6lC 10.3 | 10.3 | 9.9 | 1 8 
Fats and oils: 
Lard ___. ae? SCS ee 18.8 | 18.8 18.8 9.3 
Shortening other than lard— | 
In cartons aa Ke 2.1}; 2.1; 11.3 
In other containers... _- eee ee Fi 24.7; 24.8 18. 3 2.2 
Salad dressing stake Wes... dona end 25. 6 25.7 25. 5 20. 1 
Oleomargarine : ; _... pound __| 24.1 24.1 | 24.1 15.6 
Peanut butter... : callie» onwd Da 28.3 28.4 28.8 17.9 
Oil, cooking or salad 2. - nitlans phi molt 30.7 30. 7 30. 6 (*) 
Sugar and sweets: | 
Sugar iivigns ce ay ee _......pound__; 6.7 6.7 6.8 5.1 
Corn sirup. ._- _....24 ounces__. 15.8 15.8 15.8 13. 6 
Molasses ? shall — _.....18 ounces... 15.8 15.8 16.0 13.4 
Apple butter ?___. odau Fp tee. 13. 5 13. 5 12.9 (3) 













' Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
? Not included in index. 

* First priced, February 1943. 

4 Not priced. 

5 Composite price not computed. 

¢ First priced, October 1941. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Costs of all Foods, -by Cities,! on Specified Dates 
— [1935-39 = 100] 


1939 





1945 / 1944 «| «194r «| (1989 


Feb. 13 Jan.16 | Feb. 15 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 








United States 








‘ew England: | 
ee Aw ae 128.7 
Brin Gaeesh 44 --- <~ <-- en esenesee- Pe Ne * = 133. 5 | 34. 133.4 
Fall River Rel 5 131.9 . 
Manchester é 133. 5 | 
NG ee ss64t ob ab 4e----e hit aiiaemehs “Te 134. 7 
Portland, Maine 132. 5 
Providence i 134. 5 
Middle Atlantic: 
136. 3 


138. 3 
137.3 
135. 9 


en acne nnn cee anager : 135. 6 
Rochester : 134.0 
eS a ae | 5 136. 9 
East North Central: 

Chicago 134. 5 
Cincinnati : : 134. 6 
Clgpiig es ctsdi5e. eh pina 140.1 
ae 128.8 

131.7 

132. 7 

133. 8 

140. 1 

141.8 


Cedar Rapids ? 139. 4 
Kenge Git s<0-4--~---.--46-~8 2 oS Ae oN - 130. 6 
iin abiote ccbdeee <5 elude ated... oil 129. 
te ESSE SS SS See See 129. 
= a A a het ee ee A 139. 

128. 


NOnNCOe NO 


~ 
> > 


Ooo 








BO Orb ocooo own WCWnIS cron 
Oa 


1 
- 
—) 





NOnmo #&owuw Note sIOW 


wowr 
I Oe Oo 








a 


Sacre cwmr NAST OCWQH+10 
ee =) 


CQoason- 


to 


“os 
cw 


Noowwnwn 


—POOSOCOND WOK ~14) 


NOoacMoownwn co 


“IJ Cr -10 © ¢ 


~~ 


Winston-Salem ? 
East South Central: 


144. 
152. 
131. 
142. 
144. 


133. 7 133. 
136. 5 135. 
137.3 135. 
150. 6 148. 


i 133. 2 134. 8 | 133. 9s. 
RES ie ll eee ae ap aa gana | 136. 9 137.8 135. 94. 
Salt Lake City Z ; 139. 7 140. 4 | 138. 2 | 97. 


Pacifie: 
141.8 143. 4 140. 5 101. 
146. 4 147.0 | 142.8 101. 
145.3 | 146. 9 141.6 99. 


Pon o ow 


— 
S 


aro >) Ona WO 


102. 
95. 
101. 


= 
oo 





© 





~“ =O © bh 





93. 
94. 


cam woo-~) 


142.2 143. 4 | 140. 6 | 101. 





' Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use 
of pene weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons, rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

? June 1940= 100. 

* Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
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Taste 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,! 1913 to February 


1945 
{1935-39 = 100] 





All-foods || 
index | 


Year All-foods 
and month index 


———, 


Year | All-foods 


and month 








SeSSSRS 


| oe 
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Wholesale Prices in March 1945 


CONTINUED advances in prices for livestock and its products 
during March were in a large measure responsible for a further gain 
of 0.1 percent in average prices for commodities at the primary 
market! level. Average prices for the commodities included in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics all-commodity index have been moving 
sear upward since August 1944. The increase in the past 7 
months has amounted to 1.3 percent. During March the all-com- 
modity index rose to 105.3 percent of the 1926 level, the highest 
point reached since the inflationary period following World War I. 
In the past 12 months the all-commodity index advanced 1.4 percent 
and was more than 40 percent higher than in August 1939. 

Average prices for 4 of the 10 major commodity groups advanced 
slightly during the month. Farm products and hides and leather 
products rose 0.2 percent as a result of higher markets for livestock 
and forsheepskins. Fuel and lighting materials and building materials 
advanced 0.1 percent because of higher sales realizations for gas and 
electricity and increased prices for brick and tile, cement, lime, and 
clay sewer pipe. Average prices for foods dropped 0.1 percent, led 
by a decrease of nearly 2 percent in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
markets. Meats, on the other hand, advanced over 1 percent. The 
indexes for textile products, metals and metal products, chemicals 
and allied products, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous com- 
modities remained unchanged at the February level. 

Average prices for raw materials advanced 0.1 percent during the 
month, Waele as a result of the increase in prices for agricultural 
commodities. Finished products prices also rose 0.1 percent in 
March, reflecting the increased prices for clay product building 
materials. 

Led by an increase of 1.3 percent in the livestock markets, average 
prices for farm products rose 0.2 percent in March to the highest 
point reached since October 1920. Sheep advanced 3.5 percent; 
calves, 5.3 percent; steers, 4.0 percent; cows, 0.2 percent; and live 
pewter in both the New York and Chicago markets, about 1.5 percent. 
n addition, prices were higher for cotton, imported wool, apples, 
lemons, and sweetpotatoes. In the grain markets minor increases 
were g akg for corn, rye, and wheat, while barley declined fraction- 
ally. ees declined seasonally and prices also were lower for oranges, 
— white potates in eastern markets, fresh milk at Chicago, 
and hay. 

Seasonally lower prices for most fresh fruits and vegetables and for 
eggs brought average prices for foods down 0.1 percent during March. 
“sot eammerdil tratenction," “They are Prices quoted in primary markets, at prindpal distribution 
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Meats, on the contrary, rose more than 1 percent because of increase; 
prices for pork and for dressed poultry. Average prices for cerea| 
products advanced 0.2 percent, reflecting upward adjustments by 
OPA in ceiling prices. : 

A further gain of 3.6 percent in prices for sheepskins accounted 
for the increase of 0.2 percent in the index for hides and leather prod- 
ucts. No changes were reported in prices for shoes or other leather 
products such as gloves, belting, and harness. 

In the textile products group higher prices were reported for cotton 
rope when OPA granted an increase of 1 cent per pound in ceiling 
prices. Prices for other textile products were steady, and the index 
for the group remained unchanged at the February level. 

Increased sales realizations for gas and electricity largely accounted 
for the increase of 0.1 percent in the fuel and lighting materials group 
index. 

The increase of $1 per ton in basing point ceilings for pig iron, ef- 
fective in mid-February, resulted in a further advance of 0.1 percent 
in the index for iron and steel products. The mercury market weak- 
ened and prices dropped more than 3 percent when supplies of Spanish 
metal became available in the United States. These changes did not 
affect the index for the metals and metal products group as a whole, 
and it remained at 104.2 percent of the 1926 average. 

The movement in prices for building materials was mixed. Com- 
mon building brick, clay sewer pipe, cement, sand, and lime were 
slightly higher in certain areas. Butyl acetate and turpentine, on the 
contrary, declined. Average prices for lumber fell 0.1 percent, with 
slightly lower prices reported for some grades of Western pine. The 
index for the group as a whole rose 0.1 percent in March over the 
February level. 

In the chemical and allied products group, higher prices for bi- 
chromate of soda were offset by lower prices for ergot, with the result 
that the group index remained unchanged from the average for the 
preceding month. 

The furniture and housefurnishings markets continued steady at 
prices which have prevailed since the first of the year. 

Minor increases in prices for soap products were not large enough to 
affect the index for the miscellaneous commodities group. 

Prices for most commodities have moved gradually upward during 
the past 12 months. Most of the increases have been the result of 
Government action. From March 1944 to March 1945, farm products 
prices advanced 2.9 percent; building materials, 2.5 percent; textile 
products, 1.9 percent; miscellaneous commodities, 1.2 percent; and 
hides and leather products, fuel and lighting materials, metals and 
metal products, and housefurnishing goods, less than 1 percent. Dur- 
ing the year period, average prices for chemicals and allied products 
declined 0.1 percent, while average prices of foods in March 1945 were 
at the same level as in 1944. Outstanding among the increases were 
10.4 percent for brick and tile, 8 percent for livestock and poultry, 
over 6 percent for cement, and about 5 percent for cotton goods and 
hides and skins. Prices for fruits and vegetables, on the contrary, were 
6 percent lower in March 1945 than in March 1944, and minor ¢e- 
creases occurred in prices for rayon yarns, anthracite, and certall 
chemicals. 
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The general average of commodity prices at the primary market 
level was over 40 percent higher than before the war. The price rise 
was led by agricultural commodities, which were more than 108 per- 
cent higher than in August 1939. Grain prices advanced 152 per- 
cent; livestock and poultry, over 105 percent; and “other farm prod- 
ucts,” ineluding important commodities such as cotton and wool and 
eggs and milk, increased more than 100 percent. Food prices were 
up nearly 56 percent, led by increases of 98 percent for fruits and 
vegetables, 63 percent for dairy products, 46 percent for meats, and 
32 percent for cereal products. Cattle feed prices advanced 133 per- 
cent. The rise in most industrial commodities was less pronounced, 
although industrial fats and oils were 151 percent higher than in 
August 1939; cotton goods, 83 percent; and lumber, nearly 71 per- 
cent. The smallest group increase was recorded for metals and 
metal products, nearly 12 percent; as compared to about 15 percent 
for fuel and lighting materials, 22 percent for housefurnishing goods, 
27 percent for hides and leather products, 28 percent for chemicals 
and allied products, 29 percent for miscellaneous commodities, almost 
31 percent for building materials, 47 percent for textile products, 
nearly 56 percent for foods, and over 108 percent for farm products. 

Percentage comparisons of the March 1945 level of wholesale prices 
with February 1945, March 1944, and August 1939, with correspond- 
ing index numbers, are given in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—IJndexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
March 1945, Compared with February 1945, March 1944, and August 1939 
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Tasie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and S ips of Commodities 
March 1945, Compared with February 1945, March 1944 Agen 1939—Con. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to March 1945 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1944, and . months from March 1944 to March 
1945, are shown in table 2. 

The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘(Manufactured 

roducts” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July to 

ecember and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 
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TasLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Taste 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 =100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during February and March 1945 are shown by the index numbers jn 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 


to week. 


Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, February 
and March 1945 
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Revision of Wholesale Price Indexes for Drugs 
and Chemicals 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its index numbers of 
wholesale prices for drugs and pharmaceuticals and for chemicals and 
allied products for the period from October 1941 to December 1944. 
By changing the method of computing the net tax applicable to un- 
denatured ethyl alcohol as well as by sizably reducing the quantity 
weight for index calculations, the influence of tax changes for this 
commodity on the subgroup and group indexes has been reduced 
drastically. For December 1944 the Bureau’s revised index number 
for drugs and pharmaceuticals is 106.9 (1926=100) compared with 
the previously published figure of 217.2. For chemicals and allied 
products, the revised figure is 94.8 instead of 104.8. 

The price for nonbeverage undenatured ethyl alcohol now used for 
index computations is the fully tax-paid price less the ‘‘drawback’’ or 
rebate, which first became effective on November 1, 1942. This pro- 
cedure has been adopted because the tax refund is now being paid on 
a very large and increasing proportion of nonbeverage undenatured 
ethyl alcohol. Also, the quantity weight for ethyl alcohol, used 10 
computing the subgroup index for drugs and pharmaceuticals, |5 
reduced to about one-fourth of its former amount and now represents 
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only that portion of the total which was consumed by the drug 
industry alone in 1929 and 1931, the years on which the weights for 
the wholesale price index are based. From October 1941, until the 
drawback became effective on November 1, 1942, the revisions in 
the indexes are due solely to the reduction in the quantity weight. 
From November 1942 through December 1944, the revisions result 
from reductions in both the quantity weight and the net tax. 

The current revision, made on the basis of recently available tax 
data and after consultation with representatives of the industry, has 
been confined to adjustments in the prices and quantity weight for 
ethyl alcohol and their effect on the indexes for drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals and chemicals and allied products. Since adjustments in 
the ethyl aleohol series would have changed the level of the compre- 
hensive wholesale price index by a small fractional amount—0.2 
percent at the maximum—and would not have changed the trend,' 
the revisions have not been incorporated into the Bureau’s indexes of 
wholesale prices of all commodities, all commodities less farm products, 
all commodities less farm products and foods, and manufactured 

roducts. 

, Both the revised and previously published monthly index numbers 
for drugs and pharmaceuticals and for chemicals and allied products 
are shown in the accompanying table. A detailed explanation of the 
nature of the revision, the technical considerations involved, and 
tables showing the revised prices for ethyl alcohol and a comparison 
of the revised and previously published indexes by weeks and months 
from October 1941, are incorporated in a special report which is 
available upon request. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Drugs and Pharmaceuticals and of All Chemicals 
and Allied Products, Years 1941-44, Months October 1941—December 1944 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 


Utilities, February 1945 


FOR every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls in February, 43 quit, 
7 were discharged, 7 were laid off, and 3 left to enter the armed sery- 
ice. The accession rate, 49 per 1,000, was considerably below that of 
January 1945 and of February 1944. 

While each February shows a definite decline in the total accession 
rate because of fewer hiring days in the month, the hiring rate re- 
ported for this particular month was the lowest since February 1941. 
All 20 major manufacturing groups showed a considerable decline 
in their accession rates between January and February. The food 
group reduced its hiring rate from 98 to 65 per 1,000 employees, 
reflecting seasonal declines in production in both the meat products 
and grain-mill products industries. In the automobile group, the 
accession rate dropped from 75 to 43 per 1,000, with separations out- 
weighing accessions. 

e lay-off rate for all manufacturing increased slightly over the 
month, from 6 to 7 per 1,000 workers. While the rate of lay-offs 
remained the same in the munitions group, that for the nonmunitions 
increased from 4 to 6 for each 1,000 employees. In some instances 
employers in nonessential industries were required to lay off workers 
in excess of employment ceilings set by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. However, the food and tobacco groups were almost wholly 
responsible for the increased lay-offs. The lay-off rates of 14 and 
12, respectively, were induced by seasonal declines in production. 

The highest lay-off rate for any of the major groups, 16 per 1,000, 
was reported by the transportation-equipment group. In the ship- 
building industry, lay-offs increased from 20 in January to 28 in Feb- 
ruary. Reporting firms commented that labor forces were reduced 
because of cancellation or completion of contracts on new ship con- 
struction. 

The total quit rate for February 1945 declined somewhat from 
the previous month, to the December 1944 level of 43 per 1,000. Al 
but three major groups reported a downward trend. ‘Shifting to 
other industries,” ‘returning to the farm,” and “poor health’ were 
frequently given as reasons for workers’ voluntarily leaving their 
jobs in February. 

With the exception of anthracite mining, total accessions in Febru- 

were offset by total separations in all mining industries. A notice- 
able falling off in the rate of lay-offs and quits was found in the 
miscellaneous metal-mining industry, which includes aluminum-ore 
mining. Because of a current need for aluminum, there were fewer 
workers laid off in February and also fewer people who voluntarily 
left the aluminum-ore mining industry. 
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The total separation rate for women still exceeded that for men in 
manufacturing as a whole. Whereas separations other than quits 
were exactly the same for both men and women, the quit rate for 
women was about 45 — higher than that for men. At the same 
time, men were being hired at a lower rate than women. 


Taste 1.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates 100 Em ) in Manufacturi 
A (per ployees facturing 
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1 Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor-turnover rates are not precisely comparable 
to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a l-week od ending nearest the middle of the 
month. In addition, labor-turnover data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the em- 
ployment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. The labor-turnover sample is not so extensive 
as that of the employment and pay-roll survey, proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing 
wy ny and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 

re , 

‘Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

— separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 
with quits. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates ( 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
> and Industries,’ Fi 1945 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected ( 
and Industries,! February 1945 *—Continued 

















Total : Military |... 
se para- an Lay-off | and mis- | 7° 
Group and industry tion rge cellaneous 
Feb. | J . |Feb. | Jan. |Feb. | Jan. |Feb. | Jan. | Fe! 
Manufacturing— Continued 
Iron and steel, ete.—Continued. / 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings_.....--- 4.3) 5.11'3.1)}3.7);0.41,1010.5) ® | 0.3) 0.4) 41 
Tin cans and other tinware.......| 7.6 | 9.0} 5.5/68/17/14) .2/0.4)/ .2| .4 10.5 
ON OS RE Ee 27128121/;21); .3] .4 1}; & 2) 12 
Cutlery and edge tools__..._..._-- 3.81'41/,28/29)] .8/ 1.0 1/ @ oS hve | 5. 
Tools (except e tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) - --.......- 61/47/37) 34)] 6) .7) .4) .1] .47 4.7 
ER ES ae 40147133136] -.3% .8} .14:.3] .3] 42 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating 
~~ EES IS EE 6.7/9.6)43/48/16/19| .2)/23] .6] .6)-5 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings. -_-__- 3.8) 4.6/,29/3.7/) .5) .31 ® om) fi 81 5 
Stamped and enameled ware and 
dt ES EEE 6.7/8.4/5.5167/| .8/) .6/ .1| .5| .3|] .6/6 
Fabricated structural-metal prod- . | 
Se CRS ate ae 6.6 | 8.5 | 3.6) 4.5 Pe .8/}19/) 28 .4 4/55 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.._| 3.8 | 5.1/28/3.4/ .4) .7/| .4) .7| .2| .3)3 
Forgings, iron and steel__.._.-...-. 3.713.9;};28)/29)] .4) .4] .2|) .3/] .3] .3/ 3. 
Firearms (60 caliber and under)._.| 5.0/4.7} 29/30) .7/ .6)/ 12) .9) .2| .2)/ 3.3 
Electrical machinery.__.............-.. 4.0) 44} 3.0/3.2 5 4 oie, «or | -2] .3/3 
Electrical equipment for indus- 
an RE ae aa eA 3.3); 3.5} 2.5 | 28 sf 3 .2 = .2 3/3 
Radios, 1 radio equipment, and 
TS SEER a 45}45/33/3.2) .6] .6/ .4] .4] .2] .3/) 42 
Communication equipment, ex- 
SD ede ccccsdcle pdekaben 3.7); 42,/ 29/312) .4] .6] .2] .2] ,2] .3)| 41 
| 
Macltinery, except electrical. _......-- 3.91/3.9/28);27)| .5|] .6] .3 | iPascen «313 
Engines and turbines_..........-.. 4.41,45/30/29/] .7| .7] .3] .8] .4] .4) 3 
wean machinery and trac- | 
Bes ee ee 4.4/,3.913.5'3.0| .4 4 [ae Sk ole .4/3 
Machine tools STE eT EEE 2.9/27/18/18)] .5 Ot al st o87 23 | 2 
Machine-tool accessories. __._... .- 4.41,40/25/24) .7 Se uel.7 cer .8| 3 
Metalworking machinery and 
equipment, not elsewhere classi- 
Bs ik Rabcetdiatitidiedainccnwbie 3.1 | 3.3 .6 6 mi 1 .3 4 
General industrial machinery, ex- 
Re eg He ae 4.1 | 4.0 .6 or 3 ¥_. 3; .4)4 
Pumps and pumping equipment__| 3.9 | 3.8 oa see cz 3 | 3 
Transportation equipment, except ' 
Eee RE SO Re 7.2) 7.3 1.2/21.4/,1.6)13); .31 .3/| 45 
pete eR tree TES Re wr! 48/49 .6 .6 .4 3 3] .3| 43 
a 4.4) 4.9 .6 +8" FSS 62) .2) 3.9 
Shipbuilting and repairs... _..__- 10.8 |10.4 20/;23;28/20; .4] .4/ 51 
} 
pT SS ae Oe 4.8 | 5.7 9/13) .4] .3 4 .2/) 4.3 
Motor vehicles, bodies, trailers....| 4.2 | 5.2 rae: <6 oat. .8F .3 | 4 
Motor-vehicle parts and acces- 
Cn th nnitinktn tind ah-cieniasenins 5.8 | 6.2 10;13 .4 of s| 2; 3 
Nonferrous metals and their products_| 5.0 | 5.5 6] .6/ .3| .6) .3) .4) 6 
Primary smelting and refining, : 
aluminum and magnesium.| 3.0 | 3.4 . op! me 6 ee eee oe Be: 
Aluminum and magnesium smelt- 
we Rh bie toccencnd-a oii 7.3 | 7.9 6} .5| .4] .9}] .4] .6/8 
and drawing of copper 
and copper alloys..............- 3.7 | 4.3 5] .4 RF serresy «3 | 4: 
a and magnesium prod- 
RE * RE Cats tae 5.4 | 6.0 4 .6 m .3 .9 .4 5 | 7 
Lighting equipment___._.........| © | 7.1 6.2; |10/ ®} .3}; ©] .6 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- 
cept aluminum and magnesium} 5.1 | 5.3 ate) 161 s@t sl | 8] 44 
Lumber and timber basic products___| 8.3 | 9.3 Bee se). seb Ol L364] (}4 | 7 
illic vere Aik sinireiieaiceailidheciebed 8.3 | 9.5 7.5 re 3 .8)} 13 .4 .4)7 
Planing and plywood mills--__-.-_-.-. 6.8 | 7.3 6.4) .4/ .5) .5/ 11) «4 | 3 
Furniture and finished lumber prod 
aaa a Apri Sie alae 7.9/82 69] .5| .5| .2| .4 3 47 
Furniture, including mattresses 
and bedsprings LIE ATE 83) 85 Re |. +64 368-3 T 2 3) 4/7 
Stone, clay, and glass products__-___-- 4.5) 5.2 362+ .Bireé@ ti cOi «64.2864 -.4/ 4! 
oo ndand, sate mmwene D scieliicuiitell 4.5/| 5.2 36) .4/ .4] .4/] .6 5 | 6 | 4.2 
0 a ee ee 48/61 35; .3] .2] .O)/ LI] .B] .3 | 36 
Brick, tiie, and terra cotta wows 6.1 | 65 BO; .4| .6/ .4| .5] .4| .5/4 
Pottery and related products ae « 5.2) 5.9 46); .3 414 5 61 .4] 5.! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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E 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
7 Industries,' February 1945 *—Continued “ 





| Military 
| Total ac- 
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Manufacturing— Continued 


Textile-mill products 

Cotton 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted, except dye- 
ing and finishing 

Hosiery, full-fashioned 

Hosiery, seamless 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, in- 
cluding woolen and worsted ___- 


Apparel and other finished textile 
products 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
overcoats 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work 
clothing, and allied garments. _- 
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Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
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Explosives 
Small-arms ammunition 
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Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear and related prod- 
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Mi us rubber industries _- 
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Miscellaneous industries 
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' Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turnover have been assigned industry codes on 
the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and Bin tare sample, comprising those 
which were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of any 
subsequent change in major products. ? Preliminary figures. 

_'! The munitions division which ae the Selected War Industries Group, includes the following major 
industry groups: ordnance; iron and steel; electrical machinery; machinery, except electrical; automobiles; 
trans a. except automobiles; nonferrous metals; chemicals; products of petroleum and 
coal; rubber. The nonmunitions division includes lumber; furniture and finished lumber products; stone 
clay, and glass; textile-mill products; ap and finished textile products; leather; food and kindred 
ucts; tobacco; paper pulp; industries. Comparable data for 1943 and 1944 will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

‘ Less than 0.05. ‘ Revised monthly figures for 1944 for radios and communication equipment are 


available upon request. ¢ Data not available. 
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Taste 3.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates 100 Employees)! for Men and W 
in Selected Industries Engaged sn War Production, February 1945 2 ai. 
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Iron and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron castings 
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Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment for industrial use 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs 
Communication equipment, except radios 3 


Machinery, except electrical 
Engines and turbines 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified 
General industrial machinery, except pumps 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
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Transportation equipment, except automobiles-.- -____- 
Aircraft 
Aircraft parts 
Shipbuilding and repairs 


Nonferrous metals and their products 

Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
and magnesium 

Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining. 

Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys_.- 

Aluminum and magnesium products_.........._-- 

Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and 
magnesium 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives 
Explosives 
Small-arms ammunition 
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Bn - 0 are presented to show comparative turnover iates and should not be used to estimate 
employment. 

? These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some firms 
do not report separate data for women. 

* Revised monthly figures for 1944 and January 1945 for radios and communication equipment are avail 
able on request. 





Building Operations 


Building Construction in Urban Areas, March 1945 3 


BUILDING construction started in urban areas in March 1945 was 
nearly a third more than during the previous month. The value of 
Federal contracts awarded, over 31% million dollars, was 11 percent 
above February and permit valuations for private work, nearly 72 
million dollars, were 44 percent higher. New nonresidential building, 
almost two-thirds of which was Federally financed, made up 45 per- 
cent of the building construction begun in March. New residential 
construction financed almost entirely from private fuads accounted 
for 26 percent of the total, and additions, alterations, and repairs 
constituted the remaining 29 percent. 


Tasie 1.—Summary of Building,Construction in All Urban*Areas, March 1945 





Number of buildings Valuation 





Percent of change Percent of change 
Class of construction from— March from— 

1945 (in 
thousands 
February! March | of dollars) | February; March 

1945 1944 1945 1944 











All building construction 55, 152 +55. 8 +9. 9 103, 525 +31.9 +13.4 


ee 6, 976 +27.6 —37.5 27, 250 +33. 4 —26.5 
New nonresidential . 8, 505 +80. 8 +56. 6 46, 511 +26. 7 +55. 3 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__-- 39, 671 +57.2 +18. 1 29, 764 +39. 3 +22. 4 





























During March, work was begun on 8,039 new dwelling units, repre- 
senting a gain of 30 percent over the number started in February and 
a decline of 35 percent from the March 1944 total. Nearly all of the 
construction in this category, 7,967 units, was privately financed. 


TasLe 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Source 
of Funds and Type of Dwelling, March 1945 





Number of dwelling units Valuation 





Percent of change Percent of change 


Source of funds and type of dwelling from— March from— 
1945 (in 

thousands 

February} March | of dollars) | February; March 
1945 1944 1945 1944 











+30. 3 —35.0 26, 350 +31.7 —23.1 


+49. 5 —11.7 26, 165 +55. 0 —9.9 
+46. 7 —8.2 21, 541 +58. 3 —2.6 
+144.3 —22.8 2,496} +148.1 —41.4 
+13. 6 —23.2 2, 128 —6.3 —20.5 
—91.4 —97.8 185 —94.1 —97.6 





























' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 1108 
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This was an increase of approximately 50 percent over the number of 
units financed from private funds in February, but a decline of }9 
percent from the private building started in March 1944. The volume 
of Federal construction decreased steadily, contracts having been |e; 
for 3,339 new family dwelling units in March 1944, 840 in February 
1945, and 72 in March of this year. ' 


Comparison of First 3 Months of 1944 and 1945 


Valuations of all work started during the first quarter of 1945 totaled 
$249 ,065,000, only slightly less than the total of $251,716,000 reported 
for the same 3 months of 1944. On the other hand, new residentia| 
construction declined 36 percent, owing to the virtual completion of 
Federal war housing programs and to the wartime restrictions on non- 
essential building, while new nonresidential building increased 24 per- 
cent. The dollar volume of additions, alterations, and repair work 
rose 18 percent. 
















Construction in All Urban Areas, dy Class of Con. 


Tasie 3.—Valuation of Buildi 
irst 3 Months of 1945 and 1944 


struction, 












Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 








Federal construction 





Total construction 











Class of construction 
First 3 months 





First 3 months— 








Percent Percer 
of 


change} 1945 1944 chang, 








1945 1944 















All construction 





























RE a Ss ee. 2 : —36.1 
New nonresidential... ........................ 111, 377 90,068 | +23.7 67,058 | 60, 068 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_.........._- | 75, 354 64,106 | +17.5 8, 224 4, 287 











TasLe 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Source 
of Funds and Type of lling, First 3 Months of 1945 and 1944 








(in thousands of 


Number of dwelling units | ee 











Source of funds and type of dwelling 






~~ ; 
First 3 months of— | porcent First 3 months of jen; 












change 






1944 

































on. | | |) MTT eld Sa nic enste byeitineliien 35 32,425 | —40.6 | 60,538 | 96,520 

a. GileimeeMemeeii tee Fe . 25,102 | —26.9 | 57,283 | 80,197 —2' 
¢ _ NRPS accent 5 ‘ 19, 338 | —23.6| 46,708 | 61,718 —» 

1 RESIST ATS SSPE 1,480} 2.551} —420| 4,082/ 8,616 

_ | ee Raypnanmngh hereeroes ge 2,088 | 3,.213| —35.0; 6,443 | 9,863 

BS I 912| 7,323 | —87.5| 3,305 | 16,623 - 

G — - 
i 1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 





? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Comparison of March 1945 and March 1944 


Total building construction started in March 1945 was valued 
approximately 104 million dollars, 13 percent above the aggregate for 
the same month in 1944. Privately financed new residential construc 
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tion decreased around 10 percent, but the volume of Federal new 
residential building was only about one-tenth of that for March 1944. 
To meet a fresh demand for additional industrial capacity, new non- 
residential construction increased 55 percent, Federal work gaining 
51 percent and non-Federal work 63 percent. There was an increase also 
(over 22 percent) in the value of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
the greater proportion of which was non-Federally financed. 


Construction From Public Funds, March 1945 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started dur- 
ing February and March 1945 and March 1944 on all construction 
projects, excluding shipbuilding, financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is shown 
in table 5. This table includes construction both inside and outside 
the corporate limits of cities. 


Tasie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects | Financed from Federal Funds, March 1945 





Value (in thousands of dollars) of contracts 
awarded and force-account work started 
Source of funds — 


| March 1945? 





| Eee 





All Federal sources - - - -- Rt nS Sed aie ; | 51, 225 





War publie works 4 : rm. 1, 841 3, 146 
Regular Federal appropriations ' ‘ 46, 424 52, 305 
Federal Public Housing Authority 2. 960 | 3, 477 








1 Excludes the following amounts (in thousands of dollars) for ship construction: March 1945, 136,687; 
February 1945, 287,411; March 1944, 10,971. 

? Preliminary; subject to revision. 3 Revised. 

‘ Public works financed under the Lanham Act, to provide facilities in crowded war districts. 


Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United States which by Census definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, 
by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning value, are 
derived from estimates of construction cost made by prospective 
private builders when applying for permits to build, and the value of 
contracts awarded by Federal and State governments. No land 
costs are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only building con- 
stuction within the corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included 
in the tabulations. 

Reports of building permits which were received in March 1945 
for cities containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban popu- 
lation of the country provide the basis for estimating the total 
number of buildings and dwelling units and the value of private 
urban building construction. Similar data for Federally financed 
urban building construction are compiled directly from notifications 
of construction contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 

The contracts awarded and force-account work started on Federally 
financed building construction inside the corporate limits of cities in 
urban areas were valued at $31,606,000 in March 1945, $28,393,000 
in February 1945, and $27,824,000 in March 1944. 








Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


Aircraft Employment Under Standard and ‘Total 
Industry” Classifications’ 






IMPORTANT differences exist between the two sets of data on em- 
ployment in the aircraft industry, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. As the reasons for these differences are not readily ap- 
parent to the general reader and may cause some confusion, it seems 
desirable to explain the coverage and the basic factors underlying 
these series and to show why and how they differ. The two series 
deal, respectively, with (@) wage-earner employment, hours, and 
earnings, published each month for “aircraft and parts excluding 
aircraft engines” and “aircraft engines,’ publication of which was 
restricted (because of military considerations) in 1942, and (6) occa- 
sional studies ? showing total employment arising from aircraft pro- 
duction. 













Purposes of Data 


The differences in the two sets of figures, here discussed, result 
from the different purposes for which they are compiled. Thus, the 
wage-earner employment series for any industry is intended to measure 
employment changes in that industry in relation to changes in other 
industries over a series of years. Each such segment of our industrial 
economy is carefully distinguished by the Bureau, statistically, so 
that it does not overlap any other segments and so that when the data 
for all segments are assembled, an integrated set of employment 
measures for all industry is possible. In this series the picture of the 
aircraft industry, for example, is shown not for itself alone, but rather 
to indicate the industry’s place in the whole industrial organization. 
The principal purpose of the aircraft total-employment series, on the 
other hand, is to measure employment in all plants contributing to 
the manufacture of aircraft, even though wil 4 plants may be part 
of another industry. 


















Major Differences 


Because of the difference in the purpose of the two sets of figures, 
therefore, the emphasis in the wage-earner employment series is 00 
comparability and continuity both from one date to another and 
from one industry to another, whereas in the total-employment series 
emphasis is on the completeness or inclusiveness of the data. 

his difference in purpose gives rise, in turn, to certain major dif- 
ferences in procedure, as follows: 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statistics by Alexander Sturges, 
2 See, for example, Monthly Labor Review, November 1944 (p. 909). 
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1. The use of two different industrial classifications. These two 
classifications are shown below: 


(a) “Standard BLS” aircraft-industry classification: * 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines: 
Airframes 
Gliders. 
Parachutes, etc. 
Aircraft parts. 
Propellers. 
Aircraft engines: 
(b) “Total aircraft’ industry classification: 
Prime contractors, except parts suppliers: 
Airframes. 
Propellers. 
Engines. 
Other (gliders, special-purpose aircraft, modification 
centers). 
SubcontractorsZand parts suppliers. 


A fundamental difference is evident from the above. The “Stand- 
ard BLS” classification, according to product—used for the wage- 
earner employment series—insures comparability and avoids con- 
fusion resulting from the use of industry names and definitions differ- 
ent from those used by other statistical agencies. The “total indus- 
try” classification, based primarily on type of contractor, insures 
pr ays by including suppliers of all parts of the aircraft re- 
gardiess of the industry in which they would normally be classified. 
Prime contractors can be enumerated rather easily, making possible 
a complete coverage. Parts suppliers and subcontractors are too 
numerous for complete enumeration, but.may be estimated satis- 
factorily in total, without such enumeration, 

2. The different concepts used to determine to what industry a 
given plant should be assigned. 

The normal practice of the Bureau is to classify an establishment on 
the basis of its principal product and, for statistical purposes, to as- 
sume that the entire labor force of the}plant'is engaged on the manufac- 
ture of that product. This is necessary in order to present a compre- 
hensive and comparable analysis of the whole industrial economy. 
The purpose of the “total aircraft’’ estimates, however, is to indicate 
the entire number of persons employed in connection with the manu- 
facture of aircraft. In this case, the purpose or ultimate use%of the 
product is therefore of prime importance, in making the classification 
of a given plant. For this reason the “total aircraft’’ estimates in- 
clude (a) in plants making products which, even though relatively 
unimportant in the plants’ total output, are an element in the making 
of aircraft, that part of the labor force engaged on such products, and 
(0) in plants all or a large part of whose manufactures are intended for 
aircraft use, the workers engaged on such manufactures. Thus, illus- 
trating (6), in a plant making generators—which, if classified accord- 
ing to product alone, would fall into the electrical-equipment industry — 
the number of wage earners estimated as required for the production 
of that part of the output used in aircraft would be counted as being 
in the aircraft industry. 


' This represents a slight modification of the Standard Industrial Classification Code. 
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This precedure is applied mainly to the group of ‘subcontractors 
and parts suppliers,” the estimates for which are based largely on q 
study of the ratio between their employment and that in plants of 
prime contractors, and not on a complete compilation of data from 
individual plants. 

3. The variance in dates at which industry classification is made. 

In the series on wage-earner employment, hours, and earnings, , 
plant is classified according to its product in 1939. Plants coming 
into operation since then are classified according to their major 
product at the time when they began full-scale operation. |) 
the total-aircraft estimates the date varies, the classification being 
always based upon the current product; this group therefore includes 
plants converted to aircraft from other products, such as automobiles. 

There are other differences between the two series of figures, but 
they are neither basic nor important as regards final results. 

It is evident from the above that the two sets of data are not com- 
parable, and that they are not intended to be, as they are designed to 
serve two entirely different ends, one broad and the other highly 
specialized. Persons using the employment data for particular pur- 
poses should exercise care in selecting the proper series. 


Wage-Earner Employment and Earnings in the Aircraft Industry, 
1939-44 


Data for the wage-earner series are given in tables 1 and 2, which 
follow. Table 1 presents the estimated number of wage earners, in- 
dexes of wage-earner employment and pay rolls, as well as averages 
of weekly earnings, weekly hours, and hourly earnings, by months 
from January 1939 through November 1944, for the manufacture of 
aircraft and parts (except engines). Included in this table are estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of complete aircraft, 
both heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air craft, including gliders, 
balloons, and parachutes, also parts designed for aircraft (such as pro- 
pellers, propeller blades, and pontoons). 


TABLE Ma gti ty Em 45 0 Sie and Earnings in the Manufacture of Aircraft 

















Parts, Excluding Aircraft Engines, 1939-44 
Esti- | Indexes (1939 aver- | 
mated age =100) of— | 
y P » reed ——_ ew ag - verage 
fear and mont of wage , ts weekly | weekly urly 
earners ae Mb earnings | hours | earnings 
(in thou-| employ- “Day 
sands) | "ment rolis 
| 
(* 
he A cincinnatilit atta 39.7 100. 0 100. 0 $30. 34 41.5 
BN 36 Salen dastdlau durin ddnectgn sddbotémep as 90. 1 227.1 242.3 31. 40 43.2 
REE Nhs atten 4d de ecedensscsetheubeobine= 209.7 528. 5 689. 4 37. 75 45, 3 ‘ 
St nisieenie Rina dbbtensitietie deuintattl tah toon 496.3 1, 250.9 | 2,013.1 46. 21 47.0 } 
BOM, .  Biddsak sis sicaligin~ debbassdisi le 794.9 2,003.5 | 3,496.3 49.7 46. 4 
Sai SEE Ten ae a ae 25. 2 63. 5 64.9 31. 61 41.7 
NE bk db ctircenthbbuacdeonanciiid 27.3 68.8 69.7 31.18 41.8 
En oda sd nn opti cenc-cadenaunek 28. 2 71.1 72. 6 31. 38 42.1 
RITES iss cb oboe scams senbe hse 31.9 80. 4 78.9 30. 09 40,8 74. 
Ee PR 35. 3 89. 0 87.5 30. 04 41.2 19 
BIDS ~ sc owatbbsdescesbenstbisitctade 38. 6 97.3 99. 6 31.17 42.0 73 
FOE iS aivialsatepenccedgubedns tes 41.8 105. 4 103. 8 29. 94 40.7 io 
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TasLe 1.—Wage-Earner Employ and Earnings in the Manufacture of Aircraft 
Parts, Excluding Aircraft Engines, 1939-44—Continued 
nn 
_ | Indexes (1939 aver- 
fA age =100) of— 
number Average 
Year and month of wage Wage- weekly 
earners ag hours 
(in thou- —— 
sands) rolis 
a pee Re os 42.6 108. 4 42.0 
September. ---..--..----....-..---.- 44.6 q 108. 0 *" 40.0 
OGMEah ste bttenacrs coevense-- ses 47.7 . 2 121.3 41.8 
November- - - ..-.------- © er AR 54.1 .4 139. 4 41.8 
TGCIG Sls pis cdo o.. haaibancs 58.8 .2 145.9 42.3 
January -.--------------- ncnpenneece- 63. 7 6 156. 7 41.5 
Fobigtik  tetdeiht $600 se ce a nsas-- 64. 5 6 155. 6 41.1 
MGR tire n 4s 42-56 29h--> 5. <2 -50s -,-- 66. 6 9 167. 1 42.1 
A pril_....-------- Jne-2<- shsvemen san 69. 3 7 172. 2 41.4 
Mag. ucthinee-- POR ere are 74.9 8 185. 4 41.2 
JURE, Sedile oo} =45.6= Chen 2 < b=} te - o> 81.6 7 211.6 42.7 
July... ctadese- 942 $4-04- 0 0ne de awsore-- 88. 1 1 222.8 42.0 
CC es a ee 97.4 5 265. 7 43.8 
| ee a 105. 4 ¥ 300. 2 44.6 
yO ES as See 115. 2 4 330.7 44.3 
Se eee ee 123. 3 8 357.3 44.3 
eR A Se Se ee 131. 2 Sy 382.8 44.6 
JaMUNGG 4+ ~-2 5242-04 ----.-- Miepoe an 141.1 . 6 422.0 44.7 
PS sha hh noone ahah ses 150. 1 .3 460.7 45.5 
es ESR Sere Sener eae 156.9 5 479.4 45. 2 
April... .nesen+2---------...---.2--.- 167. .9 514.0 45.1 
EN Se eee pee ee 179.0 | .2 559. 9 45.4 
JON siliaie bods «ne pe bo ~ cbr ingens se 191.4 4 594.4 45.0 
pe OE end aera > 206. 8 3 658. 5 44.8 
August -..----.--- opkenpubnecsebe on 226. 6 1 752.7 45.6 
Se ae 246. ; 8 821.7 45. 5 
OG nh Ao 6 2 855 sewn ces . 266. .2 911.7 45. 2 
We 3 9 ooo he oe enh cs etwe-- 283. 3 982.4 44.4 
Dip ce-ch sed. -ba~ te --- 301.0 | .7| 1,115.8 46.3 
J 
ES ee a ee 331. 6 | 35. 1, 355. 1 48.7 
0 RE ae oe ak Sees 364. 6 . 1, 437.3 47.7 
a © dct wicvns sn bap cise 384. 1 1 1, 520. 6 47.6 
Ci ost b Gah Es a 406. 9 , 025.6 | 1,636.9 47.3 
a aS wake hasil 433.0 1,091.4 1, 753. 0 47.7 
0 a Sa 461.4 1, 162.9 1, 885. 6 47.2 
oS an cer roe 500.2 | 1,260.7 | 2,018.4 46. 6 
AT Biber <5 ous yo so 0 duals bat lianite de 539. 6 1, 360.0 | 2,188.4 46. 7 
a nccd—bp< gods} ahawebew ed 571.5 1,440.5 | 2,337.9 46.3 
0 EE See inal 619.2 1,560.7 2, 487.5 46.3 
aiid <BRnibn on ecb db elakh ons = 651.9 | 1,643.1 2, 664. 7 46. 6 
SE SE ES Sen ae adil 691.9 | 1,743.9 2, 872.1 46.9 
SS RR He PS ae + BE | 721.5) 1,818.5| 3,002.2 46.5 
Erwin < bts ek ooo pp Pete ao 747.8 1,884.8 | 3,110.8 46. 2 
Ne gt odh obs sno s aun yet 767. 4 1,934.2 | 3,210.4 46. 2 
Babies bande ics fatbvont aanean 776.3 1, 956. 6 3, 407.0 | 47.3 
0 ee whe he SS ae ae 782. 3 1, 971.8 3, 440. 4 46.8 
Es os 5 Ah nd oooh ab almeetee 800. 6 2, 017.9 3, 531.5 46.5 
SR hbo onan > <p wcid apes 813.5 | 2,050.4 3, 518. 2 45.5 
A idee >aht lian see Guitti a F $20. 5 2, 068. 1 3, 566. 3 46.1 
DO a66, -. 4ucee os spawn bits olin-died 814.4 2, 052. 7 3, 739. 6 46.6 
asin band cavers a> dpe 830. 1 2, 092. 2 3, 795. 2 46.8 
November aboyhomhs aettadhsa 837. 4 2, 110. 6 3, 871.7 46.8 
TR es ee $27.1 2,084.7 | 3, 762.0 45.8 
CRESS SE Serpe > eee 814.4 | 2,052.7 3, 892. 5 | 47.5 | 
a in 3 eteiniesh dancin emciliiy bea 801.9 | 2,021.2 3, 827. 1 7.4 
el EE ae 783. 7 1, 975.3 3, 728. 4 47.0 
Fe: SERPS. sly pees 763.8 | 1,925.1 | 3,627.0 46.7 
Ren snl sieneon> decide bead 741.9 1, 869.9 3, 557. 3 46.8 
ee +) cndtlhbebankpanes—oee 709. 9 1, 789.3 | 3,433.2 47.1 
ES wi cdcttaleaasendempshie ud 692.2 | 1,744.7 | 3,337.8 7.2 
[_ <i eae SS 687. 6 1, 733. 1 3, 334. 4 | 47.1 
a 660. 0 1, 662. 4 3, 175. 4 | 46. 2 
De ae tan cmanite dis < 647.7 1, 632. 5 3, 185.8 | 47.1 
i Sulina tin Sos nwemcie a a 632.7 1,594.8 | 3,135.8 | 47.2 
EE ae 636. 2 1,603.5 | 3,197.6 | 47.6 
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Taste 2.—Wage-Earner Em and in the Manufacture of Aircraft 
ngines, 1939-44—Continued 
Indexes (1939 aver- 
Batt, | Magen of” 
number Average | Average | Average 
Year and month -| of wage Wage- weekly | weekly | hourly 
earners earner Wage- | earnings; hours | earnings 
(thou- employ- | _°arner 
sands) ment | P8Y rolls 
Cents 

he WEE adenccdte- ccverdctteeeneedies 260.8 | 2,932.8 | 5, 286.1 $62. 55 48. 2 129.8 
Peis caidcnles cncccetnecwdtwes 261.3 | 2,938.7 | 5,239.6 61. 87 47.6 130.1 
MeGetinnddtnacensasées «si c~ suse 259. 2 2, 915. 5 5, 194.0 61. 93 47.6 130. 2 
tiga cas beegeeceses n= <gegiting 259.0 | 2,912.5 | 5, 239.2 62. 53 47.7 131.0 
is dno pad as— no onan nsacnees 255.4 | 2,872.3 | 4,946.3 59.73 46.1 129. 6 
REE wodau he wengeccecgensentn 250. 9 2, 822. 1 4, 993. 3 61. 35 46.8 131.2 
PUES 65 os cétescesiscienees 247.9 2, 787.9 4, 761.1 59. 21 44.9 131.8 
ke acd centaeecuhihs guested 240. 8 2, 708. 5 4, 819.7 61. 51 46.8 131.7 
pO EE ae 233.5 | 2,626.4 | 4,628.3 60. 92 45.8 133.0 
CSREES Sh I A A 226. 4 2, 545.8 4, 460. 3 60. 64 46. 1 131.5 
Pn in cnencctachnesscente 219.3 2, 466. 1 4, 278. 4 59. 90 45. 2 132. 6 
Rb dbnibeeskccccdctctimins 215.4 | 2,422.0 | 4,204.6 61. 18 46. 0 133. 0 























Detailed data on total employment in the aircraft industry were 
given in the Monthly Labor Review, November 1944 (p. 909). : 


POCO 


Summary of Employment Reports for March 1945 


BETWEEN March 1944 and March 1945, employment in non- 
agricultural establishments declined by 727,000, while the armed 
forces had a net increase of 1% million. Nonagricultural employment 
stood at 37,998,000 in March 1945, about 62,000 more than in 
February. 

With the exception of manufacturing and mining, each of the in- 
dustry divisions reported employment increases over the month. The 
largest increase, 68,000, was in trade, brought about by large retail 
buying for Easter. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Manufacturing wage-earner employment declined by 131,000. 
Most of this was localized in the munitions group. The transporta- 
tion-equipment group, including shipbuilding and the aircraft and 
aircraft-engine industries, employed 1,980,000—62,000 less than in 
February and 506,000 less than in March 1944. 

Of the nine major groups which comprise the munitions total, only 
nonferrous and chemicals reported gains in employment. The in- 
crease in the nonferrous group was in aluminum plants, to meet 
increased production needs. The slight increase in the chemicals 
group reflects further expansion in the production of small-arms 
ammunition which was offset, in part, by the seasonal declines in the 
cottonseed-oil industry. 

Although 8 of the 11 nonmunitions groups reported declines, only 
2 were significantly large. That of 19,000 in the food group was due, 
in part, to seasonal lay-offs, and to continued shortage of hogs. The 
drop of 10,000 in the textile-mill products group was partly the result 
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of transient labor returning to the farms, and to the difficulty j, Th 
recruiting manpower for these relatively low-paying industries. buted 
Bituminous-coal mines employed 2,000 fewer miners, who numbere( +50, 
335,000—a drop of 31,000 since March 1944. agenc 
While employment in retail stores increased, that in wholesa), ward 
trade establishments declined. Merchandise was increasingly (iff- Marit 
cult to obtain and many re-orders went unfilled. Inventories were tive S 
said to be very low. Office 
mentl 
TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Employ. Em 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 700 di 
Estimated number of ow (jovel 
ated number of wage > earne 
earners (in thousands) ldexes a9 ein Inlanc 
Industry group Sa ; | - _ execut 
March | ~°?- | 2A8n- | March | March Feb- 
ruary | uary | r ruary 
1945? | 1945 | 1945 | 144 | 1085? | 085 TABLE 
- | * 
| 
All manufacturing -___-....---- Fun cpanevecErenteust | 12,952 | 13,083 | 13,117 | 14,056} 158.1 159 — 
Durable goods____._____- era Rt Bee Fe. _..| 7,672 | 7,770 | 7,797 | 8.570} 2125) 2 
EN ae eee 5,280 | 5,313 | 5,320; 5,486 | 115.3 11¢ 
Ifon and steel and their products__.__........-.-...-- 1,654 | 1,666 | 1,657| 1,704| 166.8, 6x0 
Electrical machinery... ...-...........--.-.-- = Say el pen, + 692 696 698 767 | 266.9 DAR | 
Machinery, except electrical. __...................-..-- 1,153 | 1,165} 1,163} 1,251); 218.2 20). 4 h 19. 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles... __- 1,980 | 2,042; 2,082; 2,486 | 1247.2  12%K6 5 _— 19. 
CO ROBT IRE hin wsitndsacheee aoe 670 680 682 739 | 166.6 169. | March 19 
Nonferrous metals and their products_............._.- 409 403 398 444 178.4 176.0 March 19 
Lumber and timber basic products_-_..._...._......- 447 450 450 482} 106.3 107.0 March 19 
Furniture and finished lumber products_____________. 339 341 339 354} 103.3) 1039 Mareh 19 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.._.........__.- ines 327 328 343 | 111.9!) 1113 — 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures..._| 1,065 | 1,075 | 1,083 1,151 93.1 94.0 par 
Apparel and other finished textile products. _._.__.__- 836 838 837 906 | 105.9 106. } Mi h 194 
Leather and leather products. ______- Si apelitdesietty 309 310 311 318} 89.0; 80.2 — 
Rec tpn ty Liye: Eee SG Ra RRs te hts. 978 7} 1,013 | 1,002; 114.5 116.7 
Tobacco manufacturers. -.....................-..--.-. 82 82 82; . 83 87.6 88. | 1 Ineludi 
Paper and allied products._._.......__. an'nmo aillinniqe ste pe 307 310 309 318 | 115.9 116.7 and emp 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries___...__.__- 329 330 331 336 | 100.3 100. 5 Includes P 
Chemicals and allied products. ._..................-.-. 640 638 628 624} 222.2; 221: 1 Data a 
Products of petroleum and coal_-_--___........-..-.--- 134 134 133 127 | 126.6 126. | Credit Ad 
PIR nk. cnc kdsbsillwcdddde--anneebil se 197 198 197 202 | 162.9 163.4 Data for 
pe ES eee ee gape 403 401 396 419 | 164.7 164. | ? Prelim: 
1 The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 192 T 3 
and preliminary 1943 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Securit) ABLE 
ency. These data are not comparable with data published in mimeographed releases dated prior t 
ebruary 1945 or in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 1945. Comparable data fron 
January 1939 are available upon request. 
3 Preliminary. 
Public Employment Year 
Federal employment, which totaled 3,558,000 in March 145, 
showed a gain of.57,000 over the previous month and of 300,000 over 
the previous year. Although war agencies accounted for 251,000 of siiea 
the year’s increase, their expansion within continental United States March 194 
was only 40,000, as compared with 51,000 in other agencies. The JB yap it 
major gains in the latter group of agencies were in the Post Office JM Mare 194 
Department (24,000), Commerce Department (20,000), Treasury 
Department (9,000), and Veterans Administration (9,000). The [i rtmmyt 
Post Office Department, Treasury Department, and Veterans Admin- Jj Meh 194 
istration increases were gradual throughout the year, whereas the a 
Jommerce Department increase occurred for the most part in \Jarc! Bag employ 
1945 in connection with the new Census of Agriculture. The T\\ a 
showed the greatest numerical and relative decline over the yeal— 9 'Inciude 


9,000, or 41 percent. 
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The total war-agency gain of 251,000 during the year was distri- 
buted as follows: War Department +205,000, Navy Department 
150,000, and other war agencies —4,000. The decline in other war 
agencies was the result of many largely offsetting upward and down- 
ward movements in individual agencies—OPA +5,000, OWI +4,000, 
\aritime Commission +2,000, WMC +2,000, WPB —5,000, Selec- 
tive Service System —4,000, Central Administrative Services — 4,000, 
Office of Censorship —3,000, and The Panama Canal —3,000, to 
mention only the agencies showing the larger changes. 

Employment in banks of the Farm Credit Administration dropped 
700 during the year. The remaining drop of 1,700 in employment of 
Government corporations was the result of a shift in reporting the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, which has been included under the 
executive service, beginning August 1944. 


TaBLe 2.—Employment in Regular Federal Services and in Government Corporations in 























Selected Months 

Govern- 

Year and month Total Executive!| Legislative| Judicial ment cor- 

. porations ? 
U4 ies ME einai ose acdnt dda epiadkimae 925, 938 893, 714 5, 284 2, 210 24, 730 
( Mah 100 iis ii tits AL. 993, 157 958, 607 5, 883 2, 379 26, 288 
oe Oe ee ee 1, 254,085 | 1,217,420 5, 921 2, 505 28, 239 

pe | SOY A eee eC 6, 343 2, 601 30, 975 

t March 1943.......-..-.---..-..---..2--.---] 3,125,901 | 3,082,713 6, 154 2, 597 34, 527 
: ete ils ot St ten ansinn 3, 257,765 | 3, 212, 740 6, 152 2, 672 36, 201 
Janets IR, didstde tie dentine --| 8,449,802 | 3,406,672 6, 160 2, 638 34, 332 

A February 1945 %__.....__..--.--.------.---. 3, 500,519 | 3, 457, 249 6, 561 2, 643 34, 066 
March 1945 8__..........---.-.........-..-.| 3,557,534 | 3,514,820 6, 281 2, 640 33, 793 









' Includes employees in United States navy zerds who are also included under shipbuilding (table 4) 
and employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 5). 
Includes employees stationed outside continental United States. 

? Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve Banks, and banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. 
Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 


} Preliminary. 


Taste 3.—Employment in the Executive Branch of the Federal Government by War and 
Other Agencies, in Selected Months * 























War agencies ? Other agencies 
Year and month Total Continen- — Conti- oe 
: Allareas | priteq | nental | All areas peatel nental 
or States # States ? 
yf 
' March 1939__.............. 893, 714 188, 261 161,220 | 27,041 | 705,453 697,022 8, 431 
S March 1940..........-.---- 958,607 | 240,933 202,204 | 38,729 | 717,674 | 706,511 11, 163 
ve March 1941s 1,217,420 | 453,893 | 387,228 | 66,665 | 763,527 | 750,744 12, 783 
March 1942.......- 1, 835, 545 997, 369 850,874 | 146,495 | 838,176 | 824, 230 13, 946 
7 Mareh 1043... =... 3, 082,713 | 2,275,904 | 2,023,641 | 252,263 | 806,809 | 791,915 14, 894 
- Mareh 1944.0... 3, 212, 740 | 2,393,506 | 2,024,355 | 360,151 | 819,234 | 803, 427 15, 807 
ep Utuary 1945... 3, 406, 672 | 2,561,118 | 2,030,351 | 530,767 | 845,554 | 829,327 | 16,227 
February 19454... =| «3, 457, 249 | 2,609,505 | 2,057,409 | 552,006 | 847,744 | 831,432 16, 312 
\- March 19454... 3, 514, 820 | 2,644,184 | 2,064,778 | 579,406 | 870,636 | 854,000 16, 546 














‘Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included under ey ceomny, (Goble 4) 
tnd employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction 1 projects table 5). 
Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 


"neta ene Conel, d the cies. 
‘Includes Alaska and the aes 5 ~~ teenies - 
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Source of data,—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislatiy, 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Force-account employment is also jp. 
cluded in construction employment (table 5), and navy yard employ. 
ment is also included in employment on way tg and repair 
projects (table 4). Data for pay rolls are now being revised and the 
revised series will be available shortly. 


Employment on Shipbuilding and Repair 


The decline of employment on the Federal shipbuilding and repair 
program occurred at a rate of approximately 21,300 a month from 
January 1944 through January 1945. This rate more than doubled jn 
February and March 1945. The decline amounted to 45,200 in Feb- 
ruary and to 56,700 in March. 

In spite of the employment declines in 1944, pay rolls fluctuated 
within very narrow limits, their level being maintained partially by 
new zone agreements in May and September in the Great Lakes and 
Gulf i: a penpnckinaly. In February and March 1945, however, 
my rolls dropped $37,000,000 and $30,000,000. " 

he gradual completion of shipbuilding contracts and the letting 
of few new ones are responsible for the employment and pay-roll de- 
clines in the private shipyards. Eniployment and pay rolls of the 
navy yards have been maintained at approximately the same level 
since mid-1943 by the substitution of repair work for new construction. 

Data on employment and pay rolls on shipbuilding and repair 
projects are received monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
directly from all shipyerds within continental United States. Em- 
ployees in the navy yards are also included ‘in data for the Federal 
executive service ables 2 and 3). 


TaBLe 4.—Total Employment and Pay Rolls in United States Navy Yards and Private 
Shipyards Within Continental United States, by Shipbuilding Region, March 1945 




















Employment (in thousands) Pay rolls a of 
Shipbuilding region 
March | February; March March | February} March 
1945! 1945 1944 1945 ! 1945 1944 
ee ok... cn canccehncuigiiadie 1, 344.1 1, 400.8 1, 649. 4 363, 506 393, 044 448, 607 
hited States navy yards?__....._.... 327.1 327.4 331.7 88, 068 88, 138 94, 146 
Private shipyards..................... 1,017.0 1, 073. 4 1,317.7 | 275,438 | 304, 906 354, 461 
paeemraitg i fo! os | 506.0} 5126] 600.0| 143,323| 151,90) ( 
I ie ice os ive éeltah dental 120.0 123.8 150. 5 30, 698 32, 828 | @) 
FRR patons db pttih=4sbndatbncde<dtdethas 165, 1 177.5 222.0 43, 503 50, 583 (5) 
skit dhdp din dn dtdu dees) Mae diet 466. 4 491.5 553.9 122, 722 132, 088 (®) 
POETS Se eae a ae 48.3 50.2 68.5 12, 768 13,894,  (°) 
Bo ducks hud. a OE ad rs. tk SAL 38.3 45.2 50.5 10, 492 11,74; (@ 




















i . 
j oe all navy yards constructing or repairing ships, including the Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard 
4 Break-down not available. 


Construction Employment 


In March 1945 site employment on construction projects increased 
38,300, of which 15,300 was on projects financed wholly or partially 
from Federal] funds, and 23,000 was on non-Federally financed projects. 
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ed Of the non-Federal increase, 18,900 represented seasonal activity on 
ve the construction of farm dwellings and service buildings; 8,000 of the 
he increase was on public utilities and 2,800 on the construction of State, 
n- county, and municipal streets and roads. Although employment on 
y- nonresidential buildings increased slightly in March 1945, this increase 
dir was more than offset by a decline of 7,900 in residential buildings. 

he Increases on Federally financed projects were confined to nonresi- 


dential buildings and to river, harbor, and flood control projects. 
The latter represented a seasonal movement, whereas the former was 
the result of the construction of new plant facilities for the nanu- 
facture,of rockets and other types of ordnance. 






































sir Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly or 
m partially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
- monthly reports en employment and pay rolls at the construction 
b- site, directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency sponsor- 
ing the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the 
ed Federal Government are also included in tables 2 and 3 under Federal 
oY executive service. 
id 
T, Taste 5.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Within Continental 
United States, March 1945 
ng | 
e- ~ (in | Pay rolls (in thousands of 
, thousands) | dollars) 
e Type of project 
el March | Febru- | March | March | Febru- | March 
n. 1945! | ary 1945| 1944 1945! | ary 1945| 1944 
ir = | 
. New construction, total] ?..................-.--- 720.5 | 684.3 746. 1 | (3) (3) (3) 
(3 At the construction site..................... 609.1} 570.8 | 587.0} — () (3) (3) 
n- Federal projects ¢_..............-....-.. 201.4 186. 1 262.0 | 43,098 | 40,7 51, 476 
] puperts ss Rien aR iin Sead ehn baasl 6.4 7.0 19.8 980 1, 215 3, 176 
¢ SEE. . SCL Use ties enasoh see < | 150.1 132. 6 177.7 33, 079 30, 024 36, 160 
Es +S eee 10.9 11.3 32.5 | 2,465 2, 536 6, 825 
Nonresidential §.___......._._-. 139. 2 121.3 145.2 | 30,614 27, 488 29, 335 
SSE. Se Or .3 .3 .3 30 82 59 
on ait eek c ne uo mate 6.7 6.8 14.6 1, 542 1, 580 3, 211 
ile River, harbor, and flood control___.- 15.4 15.1) 20.2 2, 972 2, 988 3, 895 
Streets and highways___...__..___-- 6.1 6.8 | 9.6 1, 074 1, 181 1, 566 
Water and sewer systems_______--_-- 3.7 3.8 7.0 584 577 1, 064 
= _ Miscellaneous-_---.-.-.-.-- eee ee: 12.7 13.7 12.8 2, 837 3, 057 2, 346 
Non-Federal projects... ...............- 407.7 384. 7 325.0 (3) (3) (3) 
te Reet IRN oe, IE 215.3 222. 4 174.7 50, 596 47, 594 38, 085 
a gpa. ese 63. 9 71.8 108.8 (3) (3) (3) 
_ Nonresidential ___............-- 151.4 150. 6 65.9 (3) (3) 
Farm dwellings and service buildings. 62. 1 43. 2 40. 9 (3) : (’) 
on. a nibisiiunicadsee | 100.8 | 92.8 83. 4 (3) @ (3) 
Streets and highways. -__..........-- 15. 6 | 12.8 14.3 (3) (3) (3) 
= State............ ees ETL FP 6.0 | 5.0 6.4 (3) (3) (3) 
7 County and municipal. -_...___-- 9.6 | 7.8 7.9 (3) (3) (8) 
rh Miscellaneous...................-.-- 13.9) 13.5 11.7 (3) (3) (3) 
a 2 a CINE | 14) 1135) 1581) (3) (3) (3) 
. Maintenance of State roads ’_..._............... | 85. 0 | 84. 2 80.8 (3) (3) (3) 
' Preliminary. 

* Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, addi- 
ions, and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account 
employees are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construc- 
tion Work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the Bu- 

- fi ‘eau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on Federal 
ey tony and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and 
d * Data not available. 
+ Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and their 
¥ rolls: March 1944, 28,070, $5,700,900; February 1945, 19,355, $3 729, 400; March 1945, 18,768, $3,678,100. 
hese em are also included under the Federal executive service (tables 2 and 3); all other workers 
vere employed by contractors and subcontractors. oe ; 
Includes the following employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation (RFC) projects: March 
7" 64,975, $14,789,300; February 1945, 10,064, $2,443,300; March 1945, 13,215, $2,824,800. 
ncludes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractors, 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc., and site employees engaged on projects which, for security reasons, 
cannot be shown above. 


’ Data for other types of maintenance not available. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, February 1945 


Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of employment in nonagricultural establishments are 
shown in table 1. The estimates are based on reports of employers 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensation 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all wage 
and salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but exclude 
military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domestic 
servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
States, are published each month in a detailed report on employment 
and pay rolls. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 





Estimated number of employees (in thou- 
sands) 





Industry division | a? 
January] P¢cem- Febru- 


ary 
1945 | 2485 | 1044 


Febru- Averem 





37, 931 | 37,940 | 38, 889 


15, 555 | 15, 632 
4 801 806 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction--- 564 594 
Transportation and public utilities 3,740 | 3,770 
Trade ; ‘ 7,030 | 7,611 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous ’ 4,356 | 4,304 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 
account construction 5,894 | 6,172 























1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in noragricultural establish ments 
who are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personne! of the armed forces are excluded. 

? Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 data made available by 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Since the estimated number of wage 
earners in manufacturing industries have been further adjusted to preliminary 1943 data, the two s°'s o/ 
estimates are not comparable subsequent to December 1 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanufacturing industries. 
including water transportation and class I steam railroads. The 
reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing—are based on eacls enters by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those on Class | 
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steam railroads are compiled by the’Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The employment, pay roll, part. and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing, cover wage 
earners only; but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, While for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 percent 
for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance, to 
about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries, for December 1944 and January and Feb- 
ruary 1945, and for February 1944, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 


The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to levels indicated by final data for 
1942 and preliminary data for 1943 made available by the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. The Bureau 
of Employment Security data referred to are (2) employment totals 
reported by employers under State unemployment-compensation 
programs, and (6) estimates of the number of employees not reported 
under the programs of some of these States, which do not cover small 
establishments. The latter estimates were obtained from tabulations 
prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, which 
obtains reports from all employers, regardless of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate among the sepa- 
rate industries the adjustments to unemployment-compensation data. 
Hence, the estimates for individual industries within a group do not 
in general add to the total for that group. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries 





e— 


| Estimated number of wage earners 
| (in thousands) 





Industry 


Seven! January February 
1945 | 1945 1944 1944 





ll manufacturing ! | 13, 117 
Durable = ! 7, 770 7, 797 
Nondurable goods ! 5, 320 

Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products ! 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling milis.__.__-_______- 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 








Es 
Be 


3 
SuBRSRESSER BABBBESRA! 


CrOASNSCKHNMOBDO TSF NWNWOKOROwW 


Steel castings 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire drawn from purchased rods 

Wirework 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) ..---. 

RS ET RS tr Te ae Shay eens 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 
classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings - 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim -- 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 

Screw-machine products and wood screws_............... - 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 


eSSREESSRS NSNRSSSORRS 
Orbs & co 
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NWRAOONHAOOM 


Ros SaRSASAsS RENRSSSayy; 
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SOCK WONDMMBOWO 
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Electrical machinery ! 
Electrical equipment_..- 
Radio and phonographs 
Communication equipment 
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_ & > 
oe 8 Se 
cow 
_— i 
Ss see 
@-10 


_ 
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Machinery, except electrical ! 
Machinery and machine-shop products 5 
a ko  pdssesecchbesawos 


Agricultural machinery, —* tractors 
Machine tools 
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ypewriters 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 
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Transportation equipment, except automobiles ! 
Locomotives 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
— and parts, excluding aircraft engines ? 


ircraft engines 
Shipbailane, + boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 
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Nonferrous metals and their products '! 
— and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals 
lloying and rolling id os of nonferrous metals, 
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Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ reeds 
lightens and plated ware 

Ligh equipment 

Aluminum manufactures 

Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 2,.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries—C,, 




















































TABL 
—— 
Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
Industry ee 
ebyuery) January |December February 
1945 1945 1944 1944 
Durable goode— Continued 
d timber basic — DS Gindbvancocancetesccedsonwe 450 450 452 484 a 
ma ro logging cam gL aa RRR SIT I 218.9 218. 5 220.9 93 Food m 
Planing and plywood ‘mills. b eietidiniansatnites cledeliiten salle alesis cathe 70. 5 70.5 70.6 > ous 
C 
Furniture and finished lumber products !___............----.-- 341 339 340 | 358 Bet 
Mattresses and bedsprings.....................------- SEF Vs 17.8 17.7 17.9 | IT | Ma 
i ccenhennanincociatimsidiededanunanapageiinne-qeps 154.1 153.0 153.6 | 165. § Can 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. _................<--------- 27.2 27.5 27.5 | 7 4 
er and Lad oy morticians’ goods... ....-...--.--------- e 1 19 11.8 | 125 a 
RE RR RH RE OO mem . L . /- Cig: 
Wend, Gees ane draped... woe e ci ckee sakes. 21.5 21.6 21.6 | 9] Cle 
Tob 
na re. Sg tiem «5 akin s ote Ss 327 328 330 CO 24 
er ro — a4 ny OEE AE DEI REL CR 87.6 88.0 87.8 | 92 retin 
— sealioets made from purchased glass--............-.-- 28 e. 7 m7 | 10.7 Pap 
Ml ieiensitittiteneb~<eqbagpetctdnosaaiecarswers scans ¥ 7.2 17 Se 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. .............---- See YEE Te 41.2 41.3 41.7 | 45.2 Em 
Pottery Fa tak ar Bee 39.3 39.5 40.0 | 41.9 Pap 
SD SOS OSES SSS SSS ES SEES SOOO OOOO SSDS SO 4. 0 4. 0 3. uv | 4 Pap 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool-_--- . . 4 ¢ 9. 7 | 9 9 
L <8 Re Oe ee RR RR RR RR RR mm . . ‘. | 3. i intin 
Marbie, granite, slate, and other products._...._...._.-..- 4 we 13.8 14.0 | 19 es . 
A TD SS Ee OO SO SO OO SOB ORIG HO SF 4 . . 22 Prinz 
Oe EE Ee ase 20.0 20. 3 20.4 | 22 Lith 
Bool 
Nondurable goods | 
~ ‘ | Chemice 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures! _.___._.__-| 1,075 1, 083 1,092 | 1. 16 “Pain 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.___.._..........--- 428. 5 432.7 433.7 | 4f Drui 
Cotton smallwares..................-...-...-.-.-- EE STS 13.3 13.5 13.6 14 Perf 
na. a eiatdinnisnbignencesyieetnames 88. 8 88.8 89.8 | 33.8 Soag 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and Ray 
pa setdupeprecprepipermrainacebececensgyneneshcoes 146. 146. 6 148.3) 158 Chat 
Papraceenwnvenccornsqsiennncaswenennen--2ee-enenenee 9.6) 100.7] 1024) 1105 Expl 
Knitted cloth. . ede data ddmeadimiies 10.3 10.3 10. 4 | 11 Goan 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves...._...........__.-- 28.7 5 29.4 | 08 rem 
CS i TR IRE. 5 — Sl NEE ONE TE TIES 34.3 34.4 34.6 | ‘ Firet 
af a and finishing textiles, including woolen and Cott 
wine snnacennenaennernnenensenenensnsnnenensnnens $0) 50.9} 3} Fert 
Oupene a I Sh PORE Se , 20. 3 ; 20.9 
ape oe ee poqpoctens Rapa et tes ead a Ct me =. ae .s Pregust 
J fe ts ee ee eee ee ee eee eeatitieatinetetitieetieetiatieetietieta teeta od le ° etre 
Cantaes and tw ‘AEE . SERRE Y 6.) Tee sevacesqoeedpos 15.0 15.1 15.4 Coke 
Pavi 
Apparel and other finished textile products !_._......_..-.----- 838 837 851 909 Roof 
. Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ___________.......-- 202. 3 201. 2 204. 5 217. 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear __-.............-...--.-- ro bi 49. 6 49.6 51.0 | 54.8 Rubber 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.._--_----..-.-.-----.-.--- 11.9 11.9 12.1 | 12.7 Rub 
AEE ERIS, Fea 14.4 14.1 4.3) 170 Rub 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified. -._....._...... 213. 6 214. 6 216. 7 228 Rubl 
Corsets and all ‘garments Sealant kenga cdoe & itlow o-taiatenn 14.6 14.6 15.1 | 15.9 
I a a eipentilivatenes 20.1 19. 4 19. 0 mr Miscellat 
TE vin eeerernctennaenartanrnccnrons scoocsnumbes 2.6 2.6 2.8 | 3 Instr 
Curtains, es, and SDA 1 duis delpiawehn ocmdaaial 10. 2 10.9 12.8 i4 equ 
Housefurnishiogs other than curtains, ete... __________-..- 11.5 11.5 11.9 | 2 Phot 
RN EE ie $bcnatesen 14.4 14.6 14.0 | 5 Optic 
Pian 
Bg Sega nn se ene—as getenceseateere- Gam 
5 Steg ye ae yp bein tel aata alata detainee aiatate Butt 
SER esosenerEmaseveses Fire ¢ 
Bo See ii ake 8 ae, cee ; | Estim 
minary 
Sciplond ypecbelede-aptebebet ar tolpteieteieteieiaieiaieieaenieieaieieaiaaetaetets These dai 
wughtering and meat packing ---------------------_2 4 or the Mg 
< ee ecewereresennseewencereseen seme sscnsecosee 8 | upon req 
nsed and evaporated milk. ------ 222-222-2222 .8 nsus of 
its canes sconbaatccnddutiseweseidnd 7 that this 
STE wenn dopcatcesieeiicoumiontccuniain . 3 estimates 
Yo ARS eee eea Ee Lote . 6 2 Comp 
eS ACN umeenaEy ercR EEE +8 * Revisi 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries—Con. 
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Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
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' Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 and pre- 


liminary 1943 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
These data are not comparable with data published in mimeographed releases dated prior to Feb 1945 
or the March 1945 issue of the a Labor Review. Comparable data from January 1939 are a le 
upon request. Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 

nsus of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact 
that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry 
estimates will not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 

? Comparable data from January 1939 available upon request. 

' Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

Sugar r , cane.—October and November 1944 wage earners to 14.7 and 14.5. 
.—October 1943 through February 1944 wage earners to 1.8, 1.9, 1.5, 1.4, and 1.3. 
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TasBLe 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll jn 
Manufacturing Industries 
[1939 average = 100) 
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Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..____..........--- 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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330. 4) 331.8 344.7 
454.3) 455.9) 487.3 
209.4) 210.5, 205.3 
| 
316.3) 314.7) 321.2 
224. 4) 225.5) 225.9 
267.0) 261.7, 259, | 
305.1) 305.6) 292 5 
457.3) 454.9) 487.4 
193. 5) 192.1) 170.2 
219.3} 215.6) 185.5 
260.8) 257.1) 260.9 
236. 4 235. 8 222. 4 
336. 6} 333.0) 304.8 
353.7} 347.1) 355.9 
273.6) 275.9) 266.2 
173. 4] 168.0) 172.1 
267.2) 260.4) 252.9 
358.0} 353. 6| 366.2 
336.7} 332.3) 328.9 
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266.0) 274.5) 325.1 
331.0) 333.0) 393.3 
477.0} 467.3) 535.0 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
Manufacturing Industries—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll ; 
Manufacturing Industries—Continued " 
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! Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 and prelim- 
inary 1943 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
These indexes are not comparable with those publis in mimeographed releases dated prior to F: ruary 
1945 or the March 1945 issue of the Monthl Labor Review. Comparable indexes from January !9%9 are 
available upon request. Indexes for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by t% 
1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 

2? Comparable indexes from January 1939 available upon request. 

§ Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: Pe and 

Planing and plywood mills.—August through November 1944 pay-roll indexes to 165.2, 164.8, 1)".9 4" 


166.0. : 
Sugar refining, oe and November 1944 employment indexes to 103.6 and 102.6; pay+o!! 
indexes to 172.9 162.2. a 
a material.—October 1943 through February 1944 employment indexes to 74.0, 76.0, 63.4, 55.5, and 
ede 
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[aBLE 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 


—_—_—_ 





Estimated number of wage earners 
| (in thousands) 





Industry 
February | January December] February 
1945 | 1945 1944 1944 
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Telegraph ?___- 
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Hotels (year-round) 1 
Power laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Class I steam railroads 3 
Water transportation 4 
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: Data imelude salaried personne). ’ 

: Excludes Messengers, and approximatcly 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and 
of cable companies. Data include salaried personnel. ; 

Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 

‘ Based on estimates prepared by the U.S. Maritime Commission covering employ ment on active deep- 
va American-flag Steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,00 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
pareboat charter to, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 


TasLe 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 
[1939 average = 100] 
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' Does not include well drilling or rig building. 

* Cash ts only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
. : te Cammmmates Commission. 

‘ Not available. 


' Based on estimates prepared by the U.S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep-sea 
American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
tareboat charter to, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings fo; 
December 1944, and January and February 1945, where available, ar 
given in table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indys. 
tries. The average weekly earnings for individual industries are com. 
puted by dividing the weekly pay roils in the reporting establishments 
by the total fren, ob of full- and part-time employees reported. As no} 
all reporting establishments supply information on man-hours. thp 
average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown in 
this table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly smaller 
number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size and com. 
position of the reporting sample, the average hours per week, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may not | 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, js 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate 
the general movement of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manufacturing 
groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for the individ- 
ual industries, estimated employment being used as weights for weekly 
hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly earnings, 
The average weekly earnings for these groups are computed by mullti- 
plying the average weekly hours by the corresponding average hourly 
earnings. ) 


TaBLE 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
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Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group or industry —_—__—_ 

Feb. | Jar. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. 

1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1944 

Cents| Cents Cents 

All manufacturing. --.-............-..........- $47. 43)$47. 52|$47.44) 45.5) 45.4) 45.6) 104.3) 104.6 104.0 

Durable goods._________..._.__.. _...---| 53.30] 53. 58) 53.68} 46.9) 46.8) 47.1) 113.8) 114.5) 114.0 

Nondurable goods... ___. BENELLI 38.71) 38.63) 38.39} 43.4) 43.4) 43.5) 89.3) 89.1) 8&3 

Durable goods 

Iron and steel and their Pe 51. 62) 51.66) 51.84) 47.0) 46.9) 47.4] 109.8) 110.1 109.5 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

ES ACR aR, SS I bs 54. 58] 55.04) 55.33) 46.3) 46.2) 47.0) 118.1) 119.1) 117.9 

Gray-iron and semisteel castings.________- 53. 16) 52.71) 52.65) 48.1) 47.9) 47.7) 111.3) 111.0) 110.6 

Malleable-iron castings _-_.._......_.....- 52. 79| 52.76] 53.31) 48.5) 48.8) 48.9] 108.8] 108.2) 109.3 

Ne GN Rete oo 5's cngcoecsonudoon 52. 84/ 53.25) 53.33) 46.5) 46.6) 46.9) 113.6) 114.7) 113.8 

Cast-iron pipe oo, ee 2 43. 09) 42. 80} 42.48} 48.0) 47.4) 47.2] 89.0) 89.7; 894 

Tin cans and other tinware______________- 41. 83} 41. 50] 41.03] 45.5) 45.2) 45.3) 91.3) 91.4) 9 

,2) EP 5S. eee 51. 00} 52.07] 51.82) 47.7| 48.4) 48.5} 107.8) 107.7) 107.0 

Cutlery and edge tools. ___________._._.._| 45.35) 45.60) 44.92) 46.3) 46.6) 46.4) 97.4) 97.5) 96.7 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

files, et RE Pt _..--| 47. 58] 47. 67| 47.42) 47.4) 47.8] 47.8] 100.3) 99.8) 9.3 

| eS 2 Se eee 47. 24) 47.22) 47.23] 47.6) 47.6} 47.7) 99.1) 99.1) 99! 

Pumpeere Gms... .... ~~... 5... 2555... 50. 06) 49. 55} 48.87] 47.2) 46.9) 46.6) 106.1) 105.7) 104.8 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 

ment, not elsewhere classified______..__. 49. 42) 48.78] 48.67] 47.0) 46.6] 47.2] 105.1] 104.3 108 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 

and steam fittings....._____________.____| 49.70) 50.10} 50.06) 47.7) 47.7| 48.1) 104.3) 105.0 10 
Stam and enameled ware and gal- 

— ees age eae sy -.| 49. 10} 49. 12} 48.98) 46.6) 46.8) 46.8 105.3] 105.7 104.6 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 

See ee ABTS FEM = oY 53.71) 53.44) 54.63) 47.7) 47.1) 48.1) 112.3) 113.4 113 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 

trim --.-.....-. eet is Sis noe nsennmewsdads 53. 74) 52.20) 53.47] 48.9) 48.1] 48.6) 109.9) 108.5 110. 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets?______ 50. 49 tx 40.49 47.7 46.9) 47. 5| 105.9| 106.5 104.2 

Forgings, iron and steel___________ SOS 62. 02! 61.69) 61.16, 48.6) 48.2) 47.8! 128.2! 129.1 120 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
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MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group or industry : 


Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. 
1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1045 | 1944 








Durable Goods—Continued 


[ron and steel and their products—Con. 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs - 
Communication equipment 
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S55 SRS 
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= RRES BSS 
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Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop ee... ee: 
Engines and turbines_-...............-- : 


Tractors 
Agricultural machinery, excluding 
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Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, “adding and calculating 
machines 

Washing ‘machines, wringers and driers, 
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Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. 


BSS & 
~I-1 00 
S25 


Transportation equipment,™ except. automo- 
biles 


aD > 


Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 

Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft en- 
a 

Aircraft engines 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding _.._____--- 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts__.....-_- 


S555 NSS 
AAwom 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Smelting and refining, primary, of 1 non- 


~~ -_ -» 
SN & 
o oS ws 


Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum _- 

Clocks and watches_- ‘ 

ae (precious metals) and jewelers’ 


be 
ald 
noo 
B §: 
@ to 


stews and plated ware. 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and timber basic products_-___-_-- E: : 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills ? 2 
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BRS SASS 
BAS BSR! 
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Caskets and other morticians’ goods__- 
Wood preserving 


aowa aw-~ 
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SESE 
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Brick, tile, and terra cotta........._____ 
Pottery and related products 
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Asbestos | NEAT SD ARLES Kd 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings | 


ee 


Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. E a | Jen. Dee. 
1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1944 





Industry group‘or industry 





Nondurable goods 


Tetfons products and other fiber manu- Chemica 
factur 


Ss ap 
Ray’ 
Che! 
Expl 
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Ferti 
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Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__ 
Cotton smallwares 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, omnes 


S8SS 
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BA 


Products 
Petre 
Coke 
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ZUSS2 
SSEES 
SII POOR O OR OW 


Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. - 
Knitted begets 
Dyeing and finish 
woolen and aaa 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Hats, fur-felt 
Jute goods, except 
Cordage and tw 


Apparel and other finished textile products___- 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _- 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neck wear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not ms here classified 
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BFESESSSSSS% SSEG: 
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ther than curtains, etc. 
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NoPE 


Boot ona shoe cut stock and aa. as 
Boots and shoes 

Leather gloves and mittens 

Trunks and suitcases 


$30. 
27. 
35. 
29. 
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29. 
33. 
30. 
27. 
35. 
40. 
45. 
35. 
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32. 
33. 
24. 
26. 
21. 
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30. 
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24. 
26. 
32. 
30. 
34. 
43. 
35. 
33. 
29. 
34. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group or industry 


Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 
1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 








Nondurable goods—Continued 


Chemicals and allied products—Continued. nba on 
Soap . 15) 
Rayon and allied products 39. 36 
Chemieals, not elsewhere classified 53. 63 
Explosives and safety fuses 46. 41 
Ammunition, small-arms : 44. 82 
Cottonseed oil 29. 00 
Fertilizers 81.12 
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Products of petroleum and coal 56. 58 
Petroleum refining . 59. 14 
Coke and byproducts_-_..-_............-.- 49.92 
Roofing materials 47. 04 


Rubber products 54. 38 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. _......_.- 64. 04 
Rubber boots and shoes__- 42. 60 
Rubber goods, other 44. 42 


Miscellaneous industries 45. 37 
Instruments (professional and scientific), 
and fire-control equipment 57. 35 
Pianos, organs, and parts 46.11 
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NON MANUFACTURING 
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Anthracite $48. 68 
54. 08 
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Quarrying and nonmetallic 
Crude-petroleum production 
Public utilities: 
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Telegrap: 

Electric light and power 

Street railways and busses 
Wholesale trade 


28 


BERSSRSSSSSSEE 
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SE=8S8 
SnNon 


Furniture and housefurnishings 
Automotive 
Lumber and building materials 2 
Hotels (year-round)4 
Power laundries 
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' These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately 
preceding months are subject to revision. 

* Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.—November 1944 average weekly earnings to $48.55; average hourly earn- 
ings to 103.1 cents. 
—a and plywood mills.—August through November 1944 average weekly earnings to $37.01, $37.58, 
$38.39, and $38.00; average weekly hours to 44.9, 45.2, 46.0 and 45.4. 
refining, cane.—October and November 1944 average weekly earnings to $39.97 and $37.85; average 
weekly hours to 46.6 and 45.3; October average hourly earnings to 85.7 cents. 

: Retail trade, Lumber growp.—October 1944, average weekly hours to 43.8, average hourly earnings to 88.3. 
bp eludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters and of 

com 

‘ Cash ts only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 

‘Not available, re 


6410674514 
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Civilian Labor Force, March 1945 


THE civilian labor force increased by 230,000 persons betwee 
February and March 1945 to a total of 51,660,000 persons, according 
to the Bureau of the Census sample Monthly Report on the Labo; 
Force. Employment increased by 280,000, while the volume of 
unemployment declined by 50,000 to a level of 830,000. 

The increase in employment between February and March was th» 
result of divergent movements in agricultural and nonagricultura| 
employment. A seasonal gain of 500,000 in farm employment more 
than offset a decline of 220,000 in nonfarm employment. 

Farm operations early in March were ahead of schedule, as excep. 
tionally favorable weather conditions prevailed in many agricultural 
areas. For this reason, the seasonal increase in agricultural employ- 
ment between February and March 1945 was unusually large—about 
double the largest previous increase between these months (260,000 
in 1944). The relatively large recruitment of women farm workers 
between February and March this year was particularly important in 
this connection. In March 1945 the level of agricultural employment 
exceeded that in March. 1944 by 380,000—a gain of 540,000 amony 
women being partially offset by a decline of 160,000 among men. 

The decline in nonagricultural employment during the month 
largely reflected inductions into the armed forces and the return to 
farms of men who had been employed in nonagricultural industry for 
the winter months. The level of nonagricultural employment in 
March 1945 was approximately the same as it was a year previous 
the gain among women during the year being about equal to the loss 
among men (600,000). Between March 1944 and March 1945, how- 
ever, the size of the armed forces increased by 1,200,000. 


Civilian Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status and by Sex, 
February and March, 1941-45 ' 


[Source; U. 8, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 






i 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age and over? 





























Item 1945 144 1943 1942 1941 

ni Feb- | Feb- | Feb- »| Feb- | »| Feb 

March ruary | Mareh ruary aoa ruary ppt ruary | Mareh sonny 

Total eivilian labor force......| 51, 660) 61, 420) 51, 360 51, 150) 52, 200| 52, 540] 53, 460] 53, 210) 51, 950, 52, 2 

Unemployment s 830 R80. 870 800) «1, 060 1, 330 3, 230 3, 650 5. 050, 6,370 

Employment 50, 830) 50, 50, 490) 50, 260) 51, 230) 51, 210) 50, 230) 49, 560) 46,000) 45, S30 

Nonagricultural_. ..| 43, 540) 43, 43, 580) 43, 610) 44,000) 44, 130) 42, 540) 42, 060) 38, 380) 35, SHH 

Agricultural 7, 200; 6,700; 6,910) 6,650) 7,230) 7,080) 7,690) 7,500) 7,62) 7,4 
Males 

Civilian labor force...........| 33, 720} 33, 660) 34, 480} 34, 520) 36,020) 36,410) 39,890) 39,860) 39, 660) 39, 40 

Unemployment *__. . 490 490 470 pee 610 770} 2,320) 2,680) 4,540 4,7 

Employment. 33, 230) 33, 170) 34,010) 34. O10) 35, 410) 35, 640) 37, 570) 37, 180) 35, 120, 35,00 

Nonagricultural......| 27, 060) 27, 270) 27, G80) 27, 880) 28,910) 29, 240) 30,400) 30, 140) 27,760) 27,5" 

Agricultural... _- 6,170) 6,900) 6,330; 6,130) 6, 500 6, 400} 7,170) 7,040; 7,360; 7,2" 
Females 

Civilian labor force... .... 17, 940) 17, 770) 16, 880) 16, 680; 16, 16, 130) 13, 570 13, 380) 12, 200) 12, 36 

Unemployment ! — 340, 300), '- 400), (= 560 010) 970} 1,410, 1,58 

Employment.............| 17, 600) 17, 380! 16, 480) 16, 15, 15, 570) 12, 660) 12,380, 10, 880) 10, 

Nonagriculiural. -.«-| 16 16, 490) 15, 900) 15, 730) 15, 14, 800) 12, 140} 11, 920) 10, 620, 10, 5i0 

Agricultural. __. 1,1 890 580 520 730 = 520 460) P|) aed 


——, 








! Estimates for period prior to November 1943 revised April 24, 1944. 
? All data exclude persons in institutions. 
‘I neludes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943, 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Vi ppb bbbbbbbibbbabhibbdbabbbp bb bh bhhhphbihpphphhph hhh id ibd hhh) 


May 1945 


Agriculture 


Fuller annual employment of farm labor. By Roy J. Smith. (In Journal of 
Farm Eeonomics, Menasha, Wis., August 1944, pp. 514-528. $1.25.) 

A study of what is described as one of the most difficult problems in agricultural 
employment, namely, the seasonality of crop labor requirements. The proposed 
method of dealing with the problem is the organized extension of employment 
periods through the cooperation of farm operators. 


Replacement rates for rural-farm males aged 25-69 years, by counties, 1940-60. By 
Conrad Taeuber. Washington 25, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, 1944. 30 pp.; mimeographed. 

Replacement rates are described as a means of showing how rapidly a population 
group is ns itself. The study contains tables giving estimated replacement 
rates for the age group which includes most farm operators. The analysis has 
interest in connection with study of the rural sources of industrial labor. 


Small farm and big farm. By Carey McWilliams. New York 20, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1945. 31 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 100.) 
10 cents. 

The thesis of this study is that small farmers in the United States are to a great 
extent unorganized and that most of the farm organizations are representative of 
industrial and other interests rather than the working farmer himself. The 
author advocates inclusion of agriculture under the social-security system, 
reorganization of the Extension Service of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
and the overhauling of the agricultural program to insure that ‘‘all groups engaged 
in agricultural production, including farm labor, have an opportunity to partici- 
pate’ in the formulation and operation of that program. 


Wage stabilization in agriculture. By William T. Ham. (In Journal of Farm 
Economics, Menasha, Wis., February 1945, pp. 104-120. $1.25.) 

The author states that the effects of the Stabilization Act of 1942 on farm labor 
have received little attention, and he therefore analyzes the wage-stabilization 
program in application to farm labor. The act itself and the regulations issued 
under it are described in some detail, and accounts are given of the nature and 
operations of State War Food Administration wage boards. There is a discussion 
of the difficulties of carrying out a wage-ceiling program in agriculture. It is 
stated that although the farm wage-stabilization program has had little effect in 
stabilizing farm wages, significant results have been achieved in limited areas, and 
the hope is expressed that the system of wartime wage boards and local advisory 
committees may prove to have been of assistance in workin® out methods of 
improving the unsatisfactory labor relations of the past. 


Economic and Social Problems 


America’s role in the world economy. By Alvin H. Hansen. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1945. 197 pp. $2.50. 

It is held that the two basic requirements of an effective role by the United 

States in world economy, for attaining world prosperity and peace, are the achieve- 

ment in the United States of full employment and the full cooperation of this 





Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 
be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily avail- 
able, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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country in the formation of world economic organizations. There is a discussio) 
of the International Labor Organization as an example of world economic organ- 










































izations. One of the three main sections of the book deals with trade in relation Full 

to full employment. 

Industry-Government cooperation: A study of the participation of advisory committees 
in public administration. By Carl Henry Monsees. Washington 8, Public 
Affairs Press (for American Council on blie Affairs), 1944. 78 pp. $1 A 

The study deals mainly with business representation, but contains references to B0ce 
joint labor-management representation, as in the U. 8. War Manpower Com. cen 
mission. There is a chapter on the background and development of industry- Lea 
Government cooperation, and one on the administrative significance of industry mf 
representation in Government agencies. ) 

“A new era: The peg conference and the future of the I. L. O. Montreal. 
International Labor Office, 1944. 145 pp. $1. (Distributed in United Tl 
States by Washington branch of I. L. O.) and 

Pioneers in world order: An American appraisal of the hosgue of Nations. Edited weg 
by Harriet Eager Davis. New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. The 

272 pp. $2.75. 

A symposium, including sections on the International Labor Organization. D 
international civil service, international health work, social problems, and the that 
standardization of world statistics. The work of the League of Nations is view e< effici 
as pioneer, upon the basis of which future international cooperation can be built. The 

Education and Training as 

9 ‘ 

Guidance and personnel services in education. By Anna Y. Reed. Ithaca, N. \., = 3. 
Cornell University Press, 1944. 496 pp., bibliographies. $4.75. peer 

Traces the origin and evolution of the vocational-guidance movement, and gives 
information on agencies promoting vocational guidance and on various subjects Stead 
connected with counseling activities. One section is on guidance services for t 
older persons. Empl 
Vocational-technical training for industrial occupations. Washington 25, Federal J 

Security Agency, Office of Education, 1944. xxii, 306 pp., bibliography, 
charts. (Vocational division bull. No. 228; Vocational-technical training J 
series, No. 1.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. Unes 

Forms of training covered include full-time preemployment programs, sup)!e- ; 
mentary training in evening and other part-time classes, cooperative part-time g 
programs, on-the-job training, and home study courses. In a chapter on the Tra 
nature of industry’s need for vocational-technical training, occupations requiring relati 
such training are listed for each of 22 major industry groups. 

Training programs in the nonferrous metal —s industry. Washington 25, 

U. 5. War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Training, Apprentice-Training 

Service, 1944. 62 pp.; processed. (Technical bull. No. T—118.) Emol 
Apprenticeship program of the Canadian National Railways. Washington 25, mes 

U. 8. War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Training, Apprentice-Training Sun 

Service, 1944. 16 pp., illus. of vet: 

The organization and integration of apprentice training in 10 railroad trades 
are described. Post-u 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry into Apprenticeship and Related Matters, 7 

[New Zealand]. Wellington, 1945. 20 pp. Sun 

Describes the Reckarouns of the commission and the present apprenticeship rtinle 
system in New Zealand, presents recommendations for improvement of the syste1u, th Ice 
and gives statistics of the number of apprentices employed in skilled trades from sar 
1928 to 1944. wees 
Adult education in the Soviet Union. By N. A. Zinevich. (In Bulletin of the Wor!d a 

Association for Adult Education, second series, No. XXXIX, Londo, : 
November 1944, pp. 21-26. 1s.) Disc 

Discusses State measures to end illiteracy and to promote general education Act, a 

of workers in industry. popula 
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Employment and Unemployment (General) 


Full employment: I, A British plan—what Beveridge proposes. By Maxwell 8. 
Stewart. JI, American bill—from patchwork to purpose. By Leon H. 
Keyserling. (In Survey Graphic, New York 3, March 1945, pp. 93-98 
et seq. 30 cents.) 

A summary of Sir William Beveridge’s book, “Full employment in a free 
society,” and a study of the full employment bill introduced in the United States 

Senate in January 1945 by Senator Murray. 


Legislation for reconversion and full employment: Year-end report of the War Con- 
tracts Subcommittee to the Committee on Military Affairs, [U. S.. Senate}, 
pursuant to S. Res. 198, * * *. Washington 25, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944. 23 Pp. 

The report summarizes the subcommittee’s activities during the 78th Congress 
and presents recommendations on industrial demobilization and on the need 
for additional legislation to assure full employment. 


The price of full employment. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. London, 8. W. 1, 
Liberal Publication Department, 1944. 12 pp. 3d. 
Describes the responsibilities that government must assume, the cooperation 
that must exist between employers and employees, and the necessary increase in 
efficiency to attain full employment. 


The proposed full employment act. By Charles I. Gragg and Stanley F. Teele. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, New York 18, spring 
1945, pp. 323-337. $1.50.) 

Analysis of the bill (8S. 380) introduced in the United States Senate on January 
22, 1945, by Senator Murray, chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to establish a national policy and program for assuring continuing full employ- 
ment. The text of the bill is reproduced. 


Steadier jobs. By Erie A. Johnston. Washington 6, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1944. 13 pp. 


Employment opportunities for Diesel-engine mechanics. Washington 25, U. 8. 
Bureau of Taber Statistics, 1945. 10 pp. (Bull. No. 813; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1945.) 5 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25. 


Unemployment in wartime Britain. By Beatrice G. Reubens. (In Quarterly 
a5) of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., February 1945, pp. 206-236. 
$1.25. 

Traces the trend in unemployment and evaluates the wartime record in its 
relation to postwar means of controlling the labor market. 


Employment and Readjustment of Veterans 


Employment of veterans. Washington 6, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Department of Manufacture, 1945. 35 pp. 

Bere 0 of salient features of company policies with respect to employment 

of veterans. 


Post-war jobs for veterans. Edited by Paul Webbink. (In The Annals, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 238, Philadelphia 4, March 
1945, pp. 1-187. To nonmembers, $2 in paper, $2.50 in cloth.) 

Symposium of articles dealing with the human side of demobilization. The 
articles take up the dimensions of the problem, Government measures to assist 

the veteran, special problems in the reabsorption of veterans, and the need for a 


positive policy. 


Reemployment and readjustment rights of veterans. By Charles R. Jonas. (In 
North Carolina Law Review, Chapel Hill, February 1945, pp. 107-128.) 
Discussion of the veteran’s reemployment rights under the Selective Service 
Act, and his readjustment — under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 

popularly known as the “GI Bill of Rights,”’ 
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Reemployment of ex-servicemen in the iron and steel industry. New York 1, America, 
Iron and Steel Institute, 1944. 163 pp., charts, forms. 

Calls attention to problems which may be involved in the reemployment of 
ex-servicemen, and presents selected material which may point the way to possible 
solution of some of these problems, together with information concerning effects 
of the draft on employment. 


Soldier to civilian—-problems of readjustment. By George K. Pratt, M.D. Noy 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944. 233 pp. $2.50. 
Considers some of the problems the returning veteran faces in adjusting him- 
self to family and community life. 


Veterans. (In Building America, New York 19, January 1945, pp. 98-127; bibliog- 
raphy. 30 cents.) 
Describes the transition of the veteran from soldier to civilian after each major 
war in which the United States has engaged, and the present preparation for that 
process after World War II. : 


Veterans’ information program. Washington 25, U. 8. Office of War Information 
and the Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 1945. vi, 18 pp. 
Designed to create understanding on questions relating to veterans’ rights and 
benefits and their readjustment to civilian pursuits. 


When the veteran returns—a reemployment digest. Hartford, Conn., Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, Inc., 1944. 56 pp. 3d ed. 
Suggests policies and procedures to be used by management in planning the 
reemployment of men and women from the armed forces, and gives permanent- 
reference background material. 
























Industrial Hygiene 





Industrial medicine. Edited by Sir Humphry Rolleston and Alan A. Moncrieff. 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1944. 202 pp., illus. 16s. 
Deals with industrial diseases, industrial hygiene, and related subjects, includ- 
ing British legislation for protection of the health of factory workers. Rehabilita- 
tion is touched upon in a chapter on the treatment of injured workers. 


Industrial solvents—health hazards and prevention. By May R. Mayers, M. D. 
(In Industrial Bulletin and Employment Review, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Albany 1, November—December 1944, pp. 346-350. 10 cents. 


The national industrial eye health program and its relation to vocational rehabilitation. 
By Jack Masur, M.D. (In Sight-Saving Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3, New 
York 19, winter 1944, pp. 151-160. 50 cents.) 

Describes the activities of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
(New York) in stimulating the extension of sight-saving a in industry, and 
presents an outline of a complete program, which includes job analyses for visual 
requirements in the plant and placement of employees accordingly, taking into 
account the needs of the visually handicapped. 


Las enfermedades profesionales. By Exequiel Figueroa Araya. Santiago, Chil 
Imp. y Lito, “ Leblanc,” 1943. 255 pp., bibliography. 
Study of Chilean legislation on compensation for occupational diseases, enacted 
through June 17, 1941, with an introduction giving an account of medical investi- 
gations of occupational diseases from ancient times to the present. 


Medicina do trabalho (clinica de doencas profissionais). By Décio Parreiras and 
others. Rio de Janeiro, Editora Henrique Velho, December 1943. 144 pp. 

A course of lectures on industrial medicine, said to be the first such course 0 

Brazil. Topies covered include diseases due to toxic substances and those caused 

by heat, cold, humidity, etc.; organic occupational diseases; prevention of in- 

dustrial accidents and diseases; and safety and health legislation in force in Brazil. 


Report of the Miners’ Phthisis Acts Commission, [Union of South Africa], 1941-45. 
Pretoria, 1943. 57 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Industrial Relations 


Administering the union agreement. By Benjamin M. Selekman. (In Harvard 
ar Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, New York 18, spring 1945, pp. 299-313. 
$1.50. 

A discussion of techniques for securing more effective observance of |abor- 


management agreements. 
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Dismissal pay provisions in union agreements, December 1944. Washington 25, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, 1945. 14 pp. (Bull. No. 808; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1945, with additional data.) 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Management and men: A study of the theory and practice of joint consultation at all 
levels. By G.S. Walpole. London, Jonathan Cape, 1944. 200 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Management at the bargaining table. By Lee H. Hill and Charles R. Hook, Jr. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 300 pp., bibliography. $3. 
Analysis of the content of the collective-bargaining agreement and a Saemasion 
of the techniques involved in the collective-bargaining process, ‘‘frankly presented 
from Management’s point of view’’ and “designed to assist management in safe- 
guarding its rights so that those rights may be used to make collective bargaining 
work as an instrument toward better employer-employee relations.” 


Practical techniques of collective bargaining. New York 18, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1944. 48 pp. (Personnel series No. 86.) 

Contains panel discussions at an industrial relations conference held by the 
American Management Association in September 1944. The panel was devoted 
to specific clauses of union contracts currently or recently in force, and was 
designed to illustrate principles which could be utilized in all collective bargaining. 
Other subjects dealt with in the pamphlet include wartime labor relations, manage- 
ment before the National War taies Board, wage controls, and wage outlook. 


The case of the American coal miner. Washington 4, Labor’s Nonpartisan League, 
1945. 19 pp. 
States the position of coal-mine labor in relation to the negotiation of an agree- 
ment with the mine operators in the spring of 1945. 


Labor-management relations in cooperative food-processing plants. By Harry C. 
Hensley and Anne L. Gessner. Kansas City 8, Mo., U. S. Farm Credit 
Administration, 1944. 49 pp. (Cooperative Research and Service Division, 
miscellaneous report No. 78.) 

Covers use of collective bargaining in labor-management relations (growth and 
extent, types of union recognition, and settlement of grievances), functions of 
each of the Government agencies concerned with such relations, collective bar- 
gaining in the food industry, ete. An appendix lists the regional offices of the 
Government agencies mentioned above. 


Typical labor contract provisions prevailing in the plastics industry. New York 17, 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 1944. 68 pp. 


The|U. 8.] National War Labor Board policies and decisions, 1942-45. . (In N. A. M. 
Law Digest, National Association of Manufacturers, Washington 5, March 
1945, pp. 33-56.) 

An examination of the National War Labor Board with respect to organization, 
jurisdiction, procedure, policies in dispute cases, wage and salary stabilization 
policies, and compliance with the Board’s orders. 


Union recognition and collective bargaining. By Dora Laskin. (In Public 

Affairs, Vol. 8, No. 1, Halifax, Nova Scotia, fall 1944, pp. 48-54. 30 cents.) 

Describes the historical development and present-day status of governmental 
regulation of collective bargaining in Canada. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Organized labor. By Harry A. Millis and Royal E. Montgomery. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 930 pp. $3.75. 

Third volume in a series of three dealing with the economics of labor, by the 
same authors. About half of the book is devoted to a review of American trade- 
union history, and an exposition of union structure, institutions, policies, and 
practices. he remaining chapters discuss legislation relating to trade unions; 
settlement of industrial disputes; and employee-representation plans. 
~~ upon the waters. By Rose Pesotta. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1944. 

pp. 

A veteran union organizer recounts in this book her experiences, from 1933 to 
Pearl Harbor, in various trade-union organizing campaigns in'the mass-production 
industries, including the automobile and steel industries. 
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Directory of labor organizations in the Territory of Hawaii, revised March 1, 19); 
Honolulu, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of P.. 
search and Statistics, 1945. 12 pp.; mimeographed. (No. 6.) 


Forty-third annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1944 (wii) 
statistics of membership, 1940-44). Boston, Department of Labor and [pn. 
dustries, [19447]. 120 pp. (Labor bull. No. 190; Public doc. No. 15.) 


Twenty-fifth biennial report of the [New Hampshire] Bureau of Labor, for the fisca| 

oa ending June 30, 1944 [July 1, 1942, to June 80, 1944.] Coneord, [19457) 

87 pp. 

Includes a directory of central and local unions affiliated with the America 

Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, and Railroad Brother. 
hoods, and of unaffiliated unions, in the State. 


Police unions and other police organizations. Washington 4, International Associa. 
tion of Chiefs of Police, 1944. 30 pp. (Bull. No. 4.) 50 cents. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Annual report of the United States Public Health Service for the fiscal year 19.4; 
Washington 25, 1944. xvi, 120 pp. (Section 4 of annual report of Federa| 
Security Agency.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25 

On the basis of material gathered during the last two years, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral outlines broad objectives in a national health program: (1) A sanitary en- 
vironment for everyone; (2) a hospital system adequate for the provision of com- 
plete medical services for all; (3) expanded public-health services in every part 

of the country; (4) augmented research in the health and medical! sciences; (5 

adequate numbers of trained health and medical personnel; (6) a national medical- 

care program. Senate bill 191, introduced in January 1945, incorporates pro- 
visions for the construction of hospitals and health centers. Meanwhile, tly 

Public Health Service is making a study of nonprofit hospital-insurance )|ans 

for the pu of appraising the usefulness of existing methods for distributing 

medical and hospital care, as well as other studies bearing on the above program 


Nation’s health, By C. H. Woodring. Washington 5 (1013 Thirteenth Stree 
NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 1945. 17 pp. (Vol. I, 1945, No. 10.) $1. 
Discusses the state of the Nation’s health and measures enacted and proposed 
for its betterment. Seven bills dealing with specific health problems have bee: 
introduced in the 79th Congress. One of these measures, known as the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill (H. R. 395), provides for medical-care and disability insurance 
as an extension of the Social Security Act; another, the Hill-Burton bill (S. 191, 
amending the Public Health Service Act), provides for the construction of hos- 
pitals and other health facilities. 


Wartime health and education. Interim report from the Subeommittee on War- 
time Health and Education to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, pursuant to 8. Res. 74 * * *, Washington 25 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1945. 22 pp. (Subcommittee report \o. 
3, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Considers the Nation’s health, including that of selective-service rejectces, 
and existing facilities for medical care, especially in rural areas. Advocates com- 
plete medical care for the whole population but points out that the fee-for-servic 
method of payment is not adaptable to thisend. Recommendations include f«<- 
eral aid in the following fields: Building hospitals and other health centers; pro- 
viding milk pasteurization plants and sewerage, water, and other facilities, in- 
creased grants to State health departments; and grants to the States for me‘ica! 
care of all recipients of public assistance. 


State enabling legislation for nonprofit hospital and medical plans, 1944. By Odil 
W. Anderson. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, School of Public Healt). 
1944. 56 p ., bibliography, map. (Public health economics, Re-:ar¢! 
series No. , oe 

Analysis of State laws (most of them passed since enactment of the Ferra 

Social Security Act) governing the organization and operation of nonprofit 'o> 

pital and medical-service plans, as well as of laws proposed and rejected, and their 

implications for an extension of voluntary vs. compulsory health insurance. 
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Survey of medical care in a war industry area. By Malcolm H. Merrill, M.D., 
and Martin Mills, M.D. (In Journal of the erican Medical Association, 
Chicago 10, December 2, 1944, pp. 887-892. 25 cents.) 

Based on a survey made by the California State Department of Health of the 
medical eare available to an estimated 140,000 population in an area comprising 
three cities (Richmond, El Cerrito, San Pablo) in Contra Costa County, Calif. 
The article shows the ratio of physicians to population, volume of services rendered, 
adequacy of hospital facilities, and other pertinent data. A comparison is made 
of the medical care available to the general population of the region with that 
received through the prepayment medical-care plan of the Permanente Foundation. 


Medical care in the counties of Maryland: Report of the Committee on Medical 
Care of the Maryland State Planning Commission. Baltimore, Maryland 
State Planning Commission, 1944. 80 pp., maps. (Publication No. 40.) 
50 cents. 

Report on existing medical-care and hospital facilities, with recommendations. 
Basic considerations in a State medical-care program for Maryland are analyzed 
under the following heads: Number of beneficiaries, frequency of illness and vol- 
ume of medical care, character of medical services needed, and costs of operation. 
In its approach to the problem the committee studied certain population charac- 
teristics, and the report includes data on distribution and economic status of the 
population of the State. 


Report on sickness benefits by the State Advisory Council of the Division of Employ- 
ment Security, [Massachusetts]. Boston, 1944. 76 pp., charts. (Senate No. 
10.) 

A report on the desirability of.establishing a State system of sickness benefits 
for the workers of Massachusetts, in connection with the employment-security 
law. It discusses recent legislative trends in health insurance on national and 
State levels, and the feasibility of joint administration of unemployment compen- 
sation and sickness benefits in Massachusetts. Also gives the results of a survey of 
the extent of existing voluntary protection of Massachusetts workers against 
sickness in establishments coming under the employment-security law. 


The dental profession in Canada and health insurance. Toronto, Canadian Dental 
Association, 1944. 29 pp. 

Summary of presentations to Canadian Government authorities and of other 
preparations of the Canadian Dental Association with reference to dental partici- 
pation in any national health or social-security plan that may be adopted, includ- 
ing a set of principles for dental health services. 


National health insurance—a critical study. .By Hermann Levy. Cambridge, 
England, University Press, 1944. 366 pp., bibliography. (National In- 
stitute of Eeonomic and Social Research, Economic and social studies, 
IV.) 18s. 

Analysis of the British nationa] health-insurance system. Recommendations 
are made for extensive reform with respect to administration. 


Selected bibliography on medical economics. By Helen Hollingsworth and Mar- 
aret C. Klem. Washington 25, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
oard, Bureau of Research and Statistics, November 1944. 33 pp.; mimeo- 

graphed. (Bureau memorandum No. 60.) 
Includes sections on medical facilities, expenditures for medical care, health 
insurance and prepayment hospital and medical-care, and industrial medical 
care, in the United States, and health insurance in foreign countries. 


Negro in Industry 


The employment of Negroes in United States war industries. By Robert C. Weaver. 
(In International Labor Review, Montreal, August 1944, pp. 141-159. 50 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington branch of the I. L. O.) 


War and postwar trends in employment of Negroes. Washington 25, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1945. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 1723; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1945.) Free. 

Wartime changes in the occupational status of Negro workers. By Julius A. Thomas. 
(In Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, New York 27, April 
1945, pp. 402-405. 50 cents.) 

The author points out that at no other period in the history of the Unite d 

States have Negroes enjoyed such a favorable labor market. In this connectio 

he raises many vital questions. 
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The United States Employment Service and the Negro work applicant—instructor’; 
guide. Washington 25, U. 8. War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Place. 
ment, 1944. 30 pp. mimeographed. (Employment Office training pro- 
gram, Unit 10, A—B.) 


The Negro population of North Carolina, social and economic. By John R. Larkins. 
Raleigh, North Carolina State Board of Charities and Public Welfare, [1944?) 
79 pp., charts. (Special bull. No. 23.) 
Contains data on the labor force, rents, size of families, education, health, and 
various other subjects. 


Personnel Management 
Basics , Ay ision, with special emphasis on safe and efficient production. By 
H. W. Heinrich. New York, Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 1944. 180 pp. $3, 


A manual! designed for use by foremen. 


Counseling in personnel work, 1940—44—a bibliography. Compiled by Pau! §. 
Burnham. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1944. 38 pp. (Publi- 
cation No. 89.) $1. 


The foreman’s basic reading kit: The best management literature published by the 
American Management Association for foremen and supervisors. New York 
18, American Management Association, 1944, 213 pp. 
Reproductions of articles on various phases of the management problem. 


The industrial supervisor: A training guide for improvement of skill and leadership. 
By John 7 Amiss and Traver C. Sutton. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1944. 
243 pp. . 


Select list of references on employment management. (In Labor Gazette, Depart- 
ment of Labor of Canada, Ottawa, February 1945, pp. 242-246.) 


Prices 


Retail prices of food, [United States], 1942 and 1948. Washington 25, U. s. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 43 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 799.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Prices and price indexes, [Canada], 1913-43: Wholesale prices, cost of living, security 
prices. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1945. 87 pp., charts. 25 
cents. 


Housewives’ guide: Food prices and food rationing [in New Zealand]. Wellington, 
Economic Information Service, August 1944. 32 pp. 
This pamphlet is intended to guide housewives in ascertaining their rights and 
obligations under price control and rationing in New Zealand. Price ceilings are 
listed by commodities. 


Social Security (General) 


Social security legislation in a changing world. By Ewan Clague, director, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. g Social Security Board. (In Conference Bu- 
letin, California Conference of Social Welfare, San Francisco 8, February 
1945, pp. 27-31. 25 cents.) 

The subject is treated under three main heads: Wartime prosperity; Post-war 
readjustment; Present developments and future prospects in social-security 
legislation. 


Social security for farmers. By Arthur J. Altmeyer. (In Land Policy Review. 
U. 8. De ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington 25, spring 1945, pp. 3-8. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 

ashington 25.) . 
The chairman of the U. = oo Security on a the tag 

system as it now operates and proposed changes for the inclusion of farmers a' 
hired farm workers. He states that the Board has estimated that the cost of pro- 
tection for farmers themselves against old age, premature death, permanent ‘is- 
ability, and temporary disability, and the cost of adequate medical and hospita: 
care, would not exceed 7 percent of farmers’ annual incomes, and that this cos! 
would be largely offset by reduced expenditures for medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion and by reduced taxes for local relief of all kinds. 
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Foreign experience in social-insurance contributions for agricultural and domestic 
workers. By Wilbur J. Cohen. (In Social Security Bulletin, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Board, bitors we 25, February 1945, pp. 
5-10. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25.) 

Describes various methods used in collecting contributions and recording wage 
data for agricultural and domestic worke1s in certain European and Latin-Ameri- 
ean social-insurance systems. (The U. 8. Social Security Board has recom- 
mended that agricultural and domestic workers be included under the Federal 
Social Security Act.) 


Problemas atuais de seguro social. By Rudolf Aladér Métall. Rio de Janeiro, 
A. Coelho Branco F, 1944. 336 pp. 
General treatment of social insurance, illustrated by the experience of various 
countries of the world. One chapter is devoted to maternity insurance and one to 
siekness insurance, in Latin America. 


Manual of national security legislation, [Australia], as in force on August 1, 1944. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, [1944]. 2 vols., 1533 pp. 
Texts of the National Security Act, Women’s Employment Act, Black Market- 
ing Act, and regulations, orders, etc., under these acts, with a detailed index. 


Final report of Select Special Committee on Social Security and Health Services, 
[Legislative Assembly, Saskatchewan], 1944. Regina, 1944. 48 pp. 

Includes recommendations for improvement of health and social services in 
Saskatchewan; discussion of proposed Dominion scheme and the question of 
Dominion-Provincial jurisdiction in the field; and a list of social-welfare legisla- 
tion in Saskatchewan. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief . 


Compensating transitional unemployment. By Clarence H. Danhof. (In Survey of 
Current Business, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, December 1944, pp. 12-17; charts. 20 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25.) 

Analysis of State unemployment-compensation systems as to coverage, posi- 
tion of funds, and recent trends in benefits. The author suggests that benefits 
be liberalized now against unemployment and decrease of purchasing power in 
the postwar reeonversion period. 


Providing for unemployed workers in the transition. By Richard A. Lester. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1945. 152 pp. (Committee for 
Economic Development research study.) $1.50. 

Estimates are made of the probable amount and duration of unemployment 
during the transitional piviad. The recommendations emphasize the role of 
private industry, but include changes in unemployment compensation and the 
development of a public-works program. Estimates are given as to the probable 
cost of the recommendations if carried into effect. The study is a research staff 
report, not a statement of policy by the Committee for Economie Development. 


Unemployment compensation in the postwar period: Suggestions for expanding 
and perfecting State unemployment-compensation systems, and a digest of State 
and Federal provisions. Chicago' 37, Council of State Governments, 1944. 
77 pp. (BX-246.) $1. 


Third report of the Unemployment Insurance Commissioner, [Canada], for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1944. Ottawa, 1944. 33 pp. 

Gives a history of Canadian unemployment-insurance legislation, descriptions 
of administrative machinery and of activities of the employment service, and 
statistics of operation of the unemployment-insurance system during the year 
ended Mareh 31, 1944. 


Wages and Salaries 


Trends in urban wage rates, April-October 1944. Washington 25, U. 8S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1945. 8 pp. (Bull. No. 809; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1945.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25. 
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Wages in petroleum drilling and production in the Southwest, April 1944. Wash. 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 14 pp. (Bull. No. 819. 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, February 1948) 5 cents, Superip. 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Wartime wages and railroad labor: A report on the 1942-48 wage movement of th, 
transportation brotherhoods. By A. F. Whitney. Cleveland, Ohio, Brother. 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, 1944. 228 pp. 


Wages in the rayon industry, Mer, og Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1945. 17 pp. (Bull. No. 806; reprinted from Monthly Labo; 
Review, December 1944.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington 25. 


Union wage rates of city streetcar and bus operators, July 1, 1944. Washington 25, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 10 pp., chart. (Bull No. 814. 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, February 1945.) 5 cents, Superin. 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


1945 New York City manual of clerical salary rdtes and practices, including annual 
clerical perere survey, 1944. New York 7, Commerce and Industry Associa. 
tion of New York, Inc., Industrial Relations Bureau, 1945. 44 pp., charts. 


Current salary quotations for child welfare positions. By Ralph G. Hurlin. (In 
Child Welfare League of America Bulletin, New York 10, January 1945, 
pp. 4-7; reprints of article are available from Department of Statistics, 

ussell Sage Foundation, New York 10.) 


New York social work salaries. By Ralph G. Hurlin. (In Better Times, New 
York 10, February 2, 1945, pp. 10-12. Reprints of the article are available 
at 10 cents each from Department of Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York 10.) 


Salaries in personnel departments of plants with over 1,000 workers. (In Industrial 
Relations, Chicago, October 1944, pp. 13, 14.) 


General Reports 


Yearbook of American labor: Volume I, War labor policies. By Colston E. Warne 
— New York, Philosophical Library, 1945. 655 pp., charts. 
This first volume in a series of labor yearbooks is divided into seven major 
sections dealing with (1) the current status of labor, (2) labor in relation to 
Government policy, (3) organized labor in six key industries, (4) special labor 
groups; (5) labor views on wartime union policies, (6) international relations of 
American labor, and (7) a balance sheet of labor in 1944. Appendixes include 
a@ summary of labor events and a roster of labor unions. 


Basic data on the other American republics. Washington 25, U. 8. Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, [1944?]. 172 pp. 30 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25. 

Includes information for each of the 20 Latin American Republics concerning 
level of living and labor matters, relating, for most of the Republics, to cost of 
living, labor organizations, and labor legislation. 


“I lived with Latin Americans.” By John L. Strohm. Danville, Ill., The Inter- 
state, 1943. 377 pp., illus. 
Account of travel by a United States journalist in each of the 20 Latin Ameri- 
ean Republics, giving interesting details on conditions affecting labor in the 
various countries. 


To assist in relieving economic distress in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Hearings, October 1943, before the Committee on Insular Affairs, House 0/ 
Representatives, 78th Congress, Ist session, on 8. 981 * * *, Part 2, 
oe appendix. Washington 25, U. 8. Government Printing Office, |944. 

pp. 
A report prepared by an official of the Federal Works Agency, included as 40 
appendix to this volume of hearings, gives data on economic and social conditions 
in Puerto Rico; employment and expenditures on projects, in Puerto Rico and 
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the Virgin Islands, of the Federal Work Projects Administration and other 

Federal agencies for various stag ending in 1943; and the results of an un- 

employment survey made in Puerto Rico by the Federal Works Agency in July 

and August 1943. 

Labor conditions in China. Washington 25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1945. 23 pp. (Serial No. R. 1727; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
January 1945.) Free. 


Labor conditions in Germany. Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1945. 27 pp. (Serial No. R. 1735; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1945.) Free. 


New Zealand official yearbook, 1944. Wellington, Census and Statistics Depart- 
ment, 1944. 744pp., map. 7s. 6d. 

Contains data on wage rates and hours of labor, labor laws and allied lezisla- 
tion, trade-unions, employment and unemployment, industrial disputes, industrial 
accidents, factory production, prices, and consumption of food and other com- 
modities, in different years down to 1944 (prices and legislation for 1944 only). 
Social progress in New Zealand. By Walter Nash. London, Labor Party, 1944. 

19 pp. 

Presents information on social-security benefits in New Zealand, provisions 
for the rehabilitation of ex-servicemen, housing plans, and other specified achieve- 
ments of the New Zealand Labor Government. 


Statistical abstract of Palestine, 1948. Jerusalem, Department of Statistics, 1944- 
189 pp. (No. 11.) 500 mils, or 10s. net. 

Covers a broad range including population, price, and labor statistics, the 
latter dealing with eas Se wages and hours of labor, industrial accidents, 
and industrial disputes. he data on wages are brought down to September 1943 
but statistics on the other labor topics are for 1942 and earlier years. 


Meet the Soviet Russians: A study guide to the Soviet Union for teachers in secondary 
schools. By Dora A. Ames and others. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Education, 1944. 89 pp., bibliography, map, 
charts. (Harvard workshop series, No. 6.) 75 cents. 

An extensive annotated bibliography and a directory of various agencies capable 
of furnishing information about the U.8. 8. R. are included. 
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